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New meal plans serve up discontent 

Fewer options come at a higher price, according to student calculations 


Marie Boiler 

Juniata College students arrived 
on campus this fall to some sub¬ 
stantial changes in dining options 
and are still trying to make sense of 
the newly restructured meal plans. 

“The new system has fewer 
meals per week, and each meal 
costs more than from before,” said 
senior Nick Reiter. 

Reiter calculated the difference 
between meal plans in 2007 and 
2008. According to his figures, 


the average cost of a meal has in¬ 
creased by 13.2 percent, while the 
average number of meals per week 
has dropped by 21.66 percent. 

The newly renovated, and soon 
to be renamed, Muddy Run now 
features a Mexican line in addition 
to subs, salads and a grill station. 
Each station has a specific item 
available for meal exchange at 
lunchtime only. Cafe ala Carte and 
Jitters also have four options for 
meal exchange from 11 a.m. to 3 
p.m. on weekdays. 


According to Hal McLaugh¬ 
lin, general manager of Juniata’s 
dining services, meal exchanges 
weren’t part of the College’s origi¬ 
nal plan. 

“President Kepple felt that...it 
might be a good idea to put meal 
exchanges back at lunches only, 
because that is the busiest time on 
campus,” McLaughlin said. 

McLaughlin explained the rea¬ 
son for the limited number of meal 
exchange options is to speed up 
service in the lines. “We can prep 


Largest freshman class on record 

Housing, food and scheduling issues resolved by departments 


Christina Gongaware 

Juniata’s freshman class of 463 
students is the College’s largest in¬ 
coming class to date. Several de¬ 
partments across campus—includ¬ 
ing the Office of Residential Life, 
the Registrar’s Office and Food 
Services—have made changes to 
better accommodate the freshman 
class and the total 2008 student 
population of 1,585. 

Housing 

Director of Residential Life Tim 
Launtz was faced with the task of 
finding a bed for each student of 
the large class. 

"It was a real challenge, al¬ 
though it was a good problem to 


have," Launtz said. 

From building extra rooms to 
moving more students off campus, 
Launtz said, "The Residential Life 
staff did an outstanding job. They 
missed vacations, worked a lot 
of extra hours and in the process 
learned a lot so we hopefully won't 
encounter this trouble again." 

"Trouble" involved slimming 
down the number of freshmen 
placed in “forced triples”—double 
rooms holding three roommates— 
which stood at 97 students in the 
second week of June. However, 
as of press time, only one forced 
triple remained on campus. Its resi¬ 
dents, three males in Tussey Hall, 
are receiving a 10 percent discount 
on their room and board costs. 


Residential Life used several 
resolutions in order to avoid over¬ 
crowding students. 

One solution involved placing 
freshmen into housing tradition¬ 
ally reserved for upperclassmen. 
Freshmen were placed in the first 
two towers of East Halls. 

Two new rooms were added in 
South basement. Cloister's lounge 
was also converted into housing, 
although Launtz said, "We sure 
don't like taking lounge areas, but 
we didn't want an astronomical 
amount of triples." 

A traditionally male hall on the 
second floor of Terrace was also 
converted to a female hall. 


continued page 7 


those items heavy,” he said. 

Generally, the meal exchange 
option will stay the same for one 
week unless supplies run out. But 
if the option in Salsa Rico is a 
chicken quesadilla all week, veg¬ 


etarian students craving Mexican 
have to eat into their Declining 
Cash Balance (DCB). 

“The food in Muddy Run is 


continued page 6 



Alison Rihs / Juniatian 


Students rush towards Ellis Hall at lunchtime to beat the lines into Baker 
Refectory and inside Muddy Run Cafe. 
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We're in hot water 


See how the administra¬ 
tion is planning to turn 
up the heat on campus, 
one deep well at a time. 

see page 4 



Juniata's $6 million man 


When music mattered 


It's gotta be the shoes 



A scholarship in the '60s 
changed one man's life. 
His last will and testa¬ 
ment defines his legacy. 

see page 5 



Music columnist Caitlin 
Bigelow finds herself in 
an arresting conversation 
about meaning in music. 

see page 13 



Michelle Morchesky ex¬ 
plains how the women's 
volleyball team's success 
starts on the ground. 


see page 1 7 
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PA teaching certification requirements to change 

New structures and credit demands to take effect statewide in 2009 


Alison Rihs 

Beginning next year, all uni¬ 
versity education departments in 
Pennsylvania will make drastic 
curriculum changes. The State 
Board of Education recently 
passed a law to modify which 
teaching certificates colleges could 
offer. The Pennsylvania Depart¬ 
ment of Education (PDE) then cre¬ 
ated guidelines to require specific 
curricular elements and a higher 
number of credits for certification. 
These regulations, which go into 
effect with next year’s freshman 
class, will make it difficult for fu¬ 
ture education POEs to graduate 
from Juniata in four years. 


In accordance with PDE’s new 
rules, Juniata students will need 
to take 15 more general education 
credits than they currently do if 
pursuing certification. Taken into 
account with other mandates, such 
as professional core classes and 
student teaching, this adds up to a 
total of 120 credits for some. 

College representatives in 
Pennsylvania are concerned that 
increasing the already demanding 
workload for education majors 
would deter students from becom¬ 
ing teachers. 

College presidents have fought 
PDE’s resolution, but Governor Ed 
Rendell has not been able to meet 
with them. 


These changes will make it in¬ 
creasingly more difficult for liberal 
arts colleges, specifically, to certify 
new teachers. This could negative¬ 
ly impact the state’s educational 
future. Chair of the Education 
Department Fay Glosenger said, 
“Currently, Pennsylvania liberal 
arts colleges prepare 40 percent of 
all teachers certified in the state.” 

Specifically, Juniata College’s 
education department has a good 
reputation and places teachers 
across the country. Since 11999- 
2000, on average 39 Juniata gradu¬ 
ates have earned teaching jobs 
yearly. 

Still, PDE believes that liberal 
arts institutions are providing inef¬ 


fective teachers. 

The new certification require¬ 
ments mean that fulfilling liberal 
arts requirements and graduating 
as an education POE may be dif¬ 
ficult in the standard four years. 
Glosenger said that she is “philo¬ 
sophically opposed to everything it 
[the change] stands for.” 

Elementary Education 

The most drastic change will be 
to Elementary Education (kinder¬ 
garten to sixth grade) certification. 
It will be called Middle Level Cer¬ 
tification and cover fourth through 
eighth grade. 

This POE will necessitate 120 
credits, highly exceeding Juniata’s 
POE limit. According to Juniata’s 
curricular rules, no POE can be 
comprised of more 63 credits. 

Early Childhood 

The requirements for Early 
Childhood Education (ECE) will 
also be altered. Currently that certi¬ 
fication allows certified teachers to 
work with children from newborns 
to third grade. The certificates of¬ 
fered under the new regulations 
will only provide for preschool to 
fourth grade. 

PDE will now require 72 credits 
to earn this certificate. Though it is 
over Juniata’s 63 credit POE limit, 
the curriculum committee has 
made an exception in this case and 
the College will be able to keep 
this program. 

Glosenger said, “We have al¬ 
ways had historically one of the 
best Early Childhood programs in 
the country.” 

Special Education 

Beginning with the freshman 
class of 2009-10, it will no longer 
be possible to enroll in the Special 
Education certificate alone. It must 
be combined with an ECE, Middle 
Level or Reading Specialist certifi¬ 
cate. 

Adding ECE would call for 102 
credits while adding Middle Level 
would equal 150. 

Middle Level 

There are two options for this 


certificate that depend on how 
many areas a student would like to 
focus on. 

The first option necessitates 30 
credits for a concentration in a 
single core subject. A student can 
choose from math, science, social 
studies or a combination of Eng¬ 
lish, language arts and reading. 
Twelve credits are then needed in 
each of the other three areas to be 
eligible for certification. 

The second option allows stu¬ 
dents to specialize in two subjects 
(21 credits each). There are sev¬ 
eral combinations students can try. 
However, they cannot group math 
and social studies or English and 
social studies. 

Given the new requirements, Ju¬ 
niata may be forced to drop Middle 
Level from its curriculum. 

Secondary 

Secondary Education will 
remain the same for now. PDE 
will begin to review these certifi¬ 
cates next. Thus, students in the 
immediate future will not be af¬ 
fected. 

General Requirement 

The final change will be the 
Chapter 49.2 Regulations created 
by the State Board of Education. 
On or after Jan. 1, 2013, all appli¬ 
cants for certification must have 
nine credits or 270 hours of spe¬ 
cial education. Applicants will also 
need three credits or 90 hours of 
English Language Learner. 

The decision to change the new 
grade structure of teaching cer¬ 
tificates offered in Pennsylvania 
is now law. The only way it can 
be overturned is to take it back to 
Congress. This would be a two- 
year process. 

On the other hand, PDE’s deci¬ 
sions about curricular and credit 
requirements are not law. They 
have the ability to reduce the 
required credits, but it is un¬ 
likely that they will change their 
minds. As a result, students and 
professors will have to adjust to 
these new guidelines starting next 
year. 


Library's first floor newly renovated 

New space meets good reviews 


Alex Loughran 


Over the summer the library underwent significant renovations. The periodical stacks were relo¬ 
cated to the basement. In their place, is the new Klaus and Ellin Jaeger Information Commons. 

This is only the beginning of the renovations. Library Director John Mumford said, “[We are] 
looking at completing the first floor in the near future. The information commons is such an aestheti¬ 
cally pleasing area, we want the rest of the first floor to match.” 

Further changes will be done over the next four years. Mumford said, “I think it’s been wonderful. 
It offered our users a nice open area [that’s] comfortable [and] technology friendly.” 

Echoing his sentiment, junior Connor Ross said, “I like [the commons], it’s a nice place. I see 
people coming in everyday to do work.” 

The new environment seems to be the most talked about feature. Jess Michaelangelo, a sopho¬ 
more, said, “The couches and stuff are really comfortable.” 

Megan McQuillan a sophomore said, “I think it’s a very good atmosphere. It’s a good place to 
study.” When asked about her favorite new feature Michaelangelo said, “[The] tables, they are re¬ 
ally to work at especially when you have a lot of books to spread out.” 

McQuillan however, was one of a few who expressed concern over the lack of computers. She 
said, “[The lack of computers] does kind of upset me. And there are always people on the computers 

[that we do have].” 

According to Mumford, the 
modifications to the first floor 
were in reaction to student 
demands. “[In] most of the 
surveys we’ve done, students 
have asked for more study 
space. And anyone who’s been 
in the library has seen how con¬ 
gested it can get,” Mumford 
said. 

The student body is pleased 
with the current renovations. 
And students can only hope 
their demands will continue 
to be heeded and that the next 
batch of modifications will be 
just as well-received. 



Andrew Meloney/ Juniatian 


To find out about Juniata's reaction to the PA Dept, of Education's cer¬ 
tification changes and our education department's future , see part two 
of Alison Rihs' coverage in the Oct. 2 issue of the Juniatian. 
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Founders Hall: where history 
and the future collide 

Construction will finish on schedule in June 2009 


Kristin Rodkey 


The Founders Hall reconstruc¬ 
tion project is set to be completed 
in June of 2009. The project is es¬ 
timated to be 25 percent complete 
with the demolition stage out of 
the way. The only part left to tear 
down is the stair tower, which will 
happen in the upcoming weeks. 

Minor setbacks occurred dur¬ 
ing construction this summer. The 
original plans did not include put¬ 
ting a new roof on the existing part 
of the building. Structural damage, 
though, forced the removal of the 
old roof and part of the building. 
Due to the age of the wood, some 
of the materials could not be re¬ 
used. The age of the building also 
necessitated replacement of some 
of the internal structure. 

In spite of these difficulties con¬ 
struction was able to stay on sched¬ 
ule. 

Rob Yelnosky, vice-president for 
finance and operations, confirmed 
that the contractors are starting to 
frame out the rooms. The fourth 
floor has already been framed and 
the first floor is almost finished. 

Electric and plumbing are cur¬ 
rently being put in the building, 
along with masonry work being 
done on the fourth floor. 

Though members of the cam¬ 
pus community had hoped that 
the stairwell in Founders could 
be kept, it had to be demolished 
due to building codes. A section 
of the stairwell was kept and will 
be on display in one of the his¬ 
tory rooms. Although the staircase 
will not mirror the original design, 
Yelnosky said that it will be very 
unique. When standing on the first 
floor, a person will be able to see 
straight up to the fourth floor. 

Even amongst rising prices, the 
Founders Hall project has stayed 
within budget. The budget was set 
last year at $8.59 million. A rise in 
prices was factored into the origi¬ 
nal budget in cost and has covered 
these expenses. 

The cost of construction has 
been split between two sources. 
Half of the cost of the project is 
to be funded by private donations 
alone. 

“We are on target to reach the 
$4 million Founders fundraising 


goal by Sept. 30, 2008,” said Erik 
Evans, associate vice president for 
advancement. 

John (’54) and Irene (’58) Dale 
gave the single biggest donation, 
$1 million, for the project. 

The College also received an 
anonymous donation of $500,000 
from a trustee. 

When completed, Founders will 
be LEED Certified Green. This 


During deconstruction 
a goal was to avoid 
sending left over 
materials to landfills. 
Some of the wood 
was even made it into 
furniture that is 
now owned 
by Nicole Kidman. 


will include the use of geother¬ 
mal energy, roof shingles made 
from recycled rubber and furniture 
made from bamboo and cork. The 
building will also have bike racks 
and more efficient lighting. 

During deconstruction a goal 
was to avoid sending left over 


materials to landfills. Some of the 
wood was even reused by a com¬ 
pany who made it into furniture 
that is now owned by Nicole Kid¬ 
man. 

For Yelnosky, the most gratifying 
aspect about the project took place 
in the beginning. When Founders 
was closed off, past alumni came 
back to tell their stories of how the 
building had affected their time at 
Juniata. 

“Everyone that has ever [gone] 
here has been in that building and 
touched those stairs,” said Yel¬ 
nosky. 

For many Founders Hall holds a 
special place in their memories and 
a special place in the history of this 
college. Hearing people’s excite¬ 
ment and support for the project 
has also made it that much more 
enjoyable for Yelnosky. 

When asked what aspect of 
Founders he is most excited about, 
President Thomas Kepple said, 
“My office will be there.” 

Overseeing Founders Hall con¬ 
struction is Earl Martin, project 
manager. The primary company 
doing the work is Leonard S Fiore 
from Altoona. D.C. Goodman, 
from Huntingdon, is doing the me¬ 
chanical and electrical work. 



—— 
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Christopher Shannon/ Juniatian 
As part of the renovation project , Founders Hall underwent demolition 
during the summer. The renovation project is estimated to be completed 
by June of2009. 
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Security office makes major changes 

New title, new responsibilities, new look 


Rob Schultz 

Recently, Juniata’s Campus Se¬ 
curity has undergone a series of 
changes. The Office of Security 
is now known as Public Safety. 
This name takes into account the 
department’s various new respon¬ 
sibilities such as emergency plan¬ 
ning and operations, fire safety, 
accessibility and community 
safety. Another significant change 
has been the arming of the Public 
Safety Officers. 

Act 235 was passed by the board 
of trustees in April 2008. The act 
enables campus officers to carry 
firearms. 

The officers have gone through 
a series of psychological tests and 
completed physical training to be 
qualified to carry and use firearms. 

Three officers will be armed by 


the end of September and six by 
the end of October. Also, two of¬ 
ficers have the power to arrest if 
such action is needed. 

Last spring students voiced 
discontent over the arming initia¬ 
tive on the online campus fomms. 
Many students felt that campus is 
safe enough without armed offi¬ 
cers and that the College would be 
going against its Brethren tradition 
of promoting peace by introducing 
weapons. 

Some students see the value in 
the change. “I think that it is good 
that we have them, and that they 
are prepared to take control if any¬ 
thing does happen,” said freshman 
Jess Spirko. 

Another addition to Public Safe¬ 
ty’s new initiatives is the institution 
of civility patrols. Civility patrols 
take place on Thursday nights be¬ 


tween campus and popular bars 
like Johnnies and Memories on 
Washington St. 

Tim Launtz, director of residen¬ 
tial life and public safety said, “We 
want students to be aware that pa¬ 
trols have been increased to ensure 
their safety.” He also wants the of¬ 
ficers on civility patrols to be rela¬ 
tionship-oriented with students. 

These patrols are also designed 
to help reduce vandalism that has 
been occurring in residential neigh¬ 
borhoods bordering campus. 

The officers have new uniforms 
this year. The uniforms are made 
to make the officers more comfort¬ 
able and more approachable. Ac¬ 
cording to Launtz, these uniforms 
give students a sense of protection 
and help them quickly identify of¬ 
ficers. 

In addition to being allowed to 


wear shorts, officers now wear uni¬ 
forms made of dri-fit fabric that is 
more comfortable than the former 
black polyester uniforms, especial¬ 
ly during warmer months. 

“We believe that people do their 
best work when they are comfort¬ 
able,” said Launtz. 

Throughout the year, students 
can expect many more emergency 
drills. There will still be monthly 
fire drills for each residence hall. 
In addition to the fire drills, new 
drills will include emergency 
vehicles arriving on campus to 
simulate emergency responses. 
These drills will include the local 
fire department, police department 
and emergency services. The drills 
will be announced ahead of time 
for students via e-mail and are not 
meant to inconvenience students. 

A community rewards program 
will also be put into effect soon. 
The program will reward students 
who do good deeds in the commu¬ 
nity with raffle tickets. The tickets 
that students receive can then be 
used for a chance at winning prizes 


such as a flat screen TV. 

The department is instituting 
this program because Launtz said, 
“We’d rather be looking for the 
good.” 

Students already receive infor¬ 
mation about security-related is¬ 
sues through text messaging and e- 
mail. There will also be a JC Alert, 
which will pop up over whatever 
a student is doing on his/her com¬ 
puter screen when logged onto the 
Juniata system. The JC Alert will 
be used in case of extreme emer¬ 
gencies. 

There are also plans to use 
WKVR, the campus radio station, 
to alert students of similar secu¬ 
rity issues. The goal is to have the 
station make an announcement if 
something security related has oc¬ 
curred on campus. 

“We can definitely look at other 
ways,” said Launtz, as he spoke of 
ways to alert the students of secu¬ 
rity related events. 

Launtz plans more security up¬ 
dates and improvements through¬ 
out the year. 


College cuts carbon and costs with geothermal heating 

Juniata to activate new sustainable energy source near Founders Hall 



Neil Neigenfind 

Over the past summer, geo¬ 
thermal heating was installed for 
Founders Hall. Geothermal heat¬ 
ing is an alternative to conven¬ 
tional gas and electric sources and 
has the potential to both lower the 
College’s energy costs and its im¬ 
pact on the environment. 

According to Rob Yelnosky, 
vice-president for finance and 
operations, about 56 small wells 
were drilled into the ground. The 
wells are 225 ft. deep, and pumps 
keep a constant flow of water up 
into the building, and then back 
into the earth. Warm water will 
flow up through these wells at 55 
degrees, cutting down the cost to 
heat buildings. This is also helpful 
in the summer when the water only 
needs to be cooled from 55 degrees 
by cooling systems. 

The geothermal pump system is 
made of three parts. These are the 
loop, the heat pump subsystem and 
the heat distribution system. The 
loop is the water flowing through 
the series of wells drilled outside. 
This is the well field that was 
drilled outside of Founders. The 
heat pump removes the heat from 
the water in the loop, concentrates 
it and then distributes it throughout 
the building. For cooling, the pro¬ 
cess is reversed. 


According to Ryan Mathur, pro¬ 
fessor of geology, switching from 
conventional heating to geothermal 
heating is a wise choice. Since the 
warmer water is being used, much 
less oil needs to be burned, creat¬ 
ing fewer emissions. This benefits 
the environment by releasing less 
carbon dioxide (C02) into the at¬ 
mosphere, and also by preserving 
our nonrenewable resources. 

With the rising price of electric, 
gas and oil, this will be a cost saver 
for Juniata. Yelnosky expects that 
the $247,000 project will pay for 
itself in only three years. 

Future installations outside Ellis 
Hall and East Halls are expected in 
the next three to five years. 

Yelnosky said, “With the way 
electric prices are going to go in 
Pennsylvania, and natural gas and 
oil, it’s becoming more economi¬ 
cally reliable than a conventional 
system as well, so it makes a lot of 
sense to do.” 

Geothermal is one of Juniata’s 
only sustainable heating options. 
It’s effective in this area due to the 
amount of ground water. Since Ju¬ 
niata isn’t a strategic candidate for 
solar or wind energy, geothermal is 
a good choice to save on energy. 

This will also further establish 
Juniata as a leader for environmen¬ 
tal sustainability. It serves to edu¬ 
cate others and promote alternative 


energy. To Yelnosky, this is the 
beauty of this project. 

He said, “It’s another visible 
commitment that people can point 
to and leam from as others in the 
community are making invest¬ 
ments [in energy].” 

The project did not come with¬ 
out hardships. The process became 
difficult as ground would collapse 
in certain parts of the well field, de¬ 
spite the richness of this area. 

Yelnosky said, “There were six 


wells we had to case, because there 
was so much sand that [they] kept 
collapsing on [themselves]. One 
we would drill without any prob¬ 
lems, and right next to it we’d drill 
and have sand collapse, and then 
we’d find a perfect well again. 

The wells provide supplemental 
support to von Liebig in addition to 
Founders Hall. 

Geothermal heating can be ap¬ 
plied to personal houses, as well. 
The U.S. Environmental Protec¬ 


tion Agency identified geothermal 
as “the most energy-efficient, en¬ 
vironmentally clean and cost-ef¬ 
fective space conditioning systems 
available.” 

There are more than 1,000,000 
geothermal heating installations in 
the United States alone. This elimi¬ 
nates more than 5.6 metric tons of 
C02 annually. The impact of this is 
equal to taking close to 1,295,000 
cars off the road or planting more 
than 385 million trees. 
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courtesy of Alfarata Yearbook, 1961 


Juniata’s $6-million man 

Deceased alumnus gives his estate to create scholarship funds 


Amilcar Gabriel Toro 

Last June, Juniata alumnus 
Larry Johnson (’61) quietly passed 
away. But his will made a loud 
statement. 

In a gift totaling over $6.5 mil¬ 
lion, Johnson left his entire es¬ 
tate—everything from his house 
right down to his CD collection, 
socks and pet cat—to Juniata Col- 
lege. 

According to Kim Kitchen, 
Juniata’s director of planned giv¬ 
ing, the gift was Johnson’s way of 
giving back to the College what it 
gave to him. As a senior at Som¬ 
erset High School in Somerset, 
PA, Johnson received a financial 
aid scholarship from Juniata that 
enabled him to attend the College, 
graduate and go on to become a 
successful radiologist. 

His gift will be used to make 
three new financial aid scholar¬ 
ships to give other students the 
opportunity the College once gave 
him. He insisted that none of his 


success would have been possible 
without Juniata’s help. 

In 1938, Johnson was bom into 
a low-income family. Early on, 
his father abandoned his family, 
leaving his mom to raise her two 
children alone. When his mother, 
Mary Ellen, spent two years in 
nursing school, Johnson and his 
brother lived in an orphanage. Af¬ 
ter acquiring her degree, his moth¬ 
er reclaimed her two sons. 

But little deterred Johnson. He 
went on to become class president 
of his high school, vice president 
of his school’s National Honor So¬ 
ciety chapter and even a star on the 
basketball team. 

Then, with the help of the schol¬ 
arship, Johnson came to Juniata. 
At the College, he became sopho¬ 
more class president, led the debate 
club, took part in intramural sports 
and contributed to the social and 
homecoming committees. 

“His final gift revealed who he 
was. He was always a man who 
cared about others, and he always 


put others in front of himself,” said 
Kitchen. “Larry Johnson was a 
good listener; he would listen to 
people’s problems and make their 
burdens his own.” 

After graduating from Juniata, 
Johnson went on to become a radi¬ 
ologist at the University of Roch¬ 
ester. According to his coworkers, 
he was very good at his job but 
liked keeping to himself. 

Johnson asked that $1.5 million 
be used to create the Lawrence 
Johnson Scholarship, which will 
award a full ride to a graduating 
student of Somerset High School 
who plans to study the natural sci¬ 
ences at Juniata. 

The College decided that the 
rest of the money will be split be¬ 
tween two other scholarships. This 
first is to attend the University of 
Rochester School of Medicine and 
Dentistry, where Johnson received 
his graduate degree in radiology. 
The second is the Homer and Ethel 
Freshman Biology Scholarship. 

Kitchen said of Mr. Johnson: 


Larry Johnson, Class of 1961 

“He was always behind the scenes. 
He always wanted to help other 
people, but he didn’t want any rec¬ 
ognition. He was really sort of a 
modest mystery.” 

Not even his friends could say 


that they had Larry Johnson figured 
out. Whoever he was, whether that 
be brilliant doctor, basketball star, 
kind man, or even cat lover, Junia¬ 
ta’s own Larry Johnson will never 
be forgotten. 


Politically Speaking 

Which votes matter and 
what polls mean 


Seth Fox 

In today’s election climate, the 
public is bombarded with politi¬ 
cal information from all forms of 
media. Still, many citizens and stu¬ 
dents don’t know much about the 
election process. Here are some 
answers to common questions to 
help the average person navigate 
the election. 

How is the presidency 
determined? 

A common belief is that the 
presidency is determined by the 
popular vote. This is not true. The 
presidency is determined by Elec¬ 
toral College votes. 

What is the Electoral 
College? 

The Electoral College is a 
group of elected representatives 
who officially elect the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. It was 
put into place by Article II of the 


U.S. Constitution. 

What is an Electoral College 
vote? 

Each state is given a number of 
electors that is equal to the number 
of Senators and Representatives 
it has in Congress. Each of these 
electors casts a vote for a particular 
candidate. 

How does the elector know 
who to vote for? 

During the general election, 
the state counts its votes for each 
candidate. Whichever candidate 
holds the majority of these votes 
(in other words, whichever candi¬ 
date receives the popular vote for 
that state) receives the electoral 
votes for that state. All states have 
a winner-take-all system except for 
Nebraska and Maine, which have 
proportional distribution of their 
votes. 

How many Electoral College 
votes does a candidate need to 
win to become president? 


There are 538 electoral votes. A 
candidate must win a majority of 
at least 270 electoral votes to be 
elected president. 

What is the current Electoral 
College projection? 

Although nothing can be de¬ 
termined until the actual election, 
many media and political organiza¬ 
tions make projections, or educat¬ 
ed guesses, as to which states will 
give their electoral votes to Senator 
John McCain (R) and which states 
will give their electoral votes to 
Senator Barack Obama (D). 

Currently CNN projects Obama 
with 233 electoral votes and Mc¬ 
Cain with 189 votes. There are 106 
electoral votes that are considered 
“up in the air.” This means that 
they are not projected to either 
candidate yet. 

What are the polls currently 
reporting for the popular vote? 

Currently, the Gallup poll has 
the race at Obama-46 percent and 
McCain-47 percent with a margin 
of error of ± two points, and the 
Rasmussen poll at Obama-47 per¬ 
cent and McCain-48 percentwith 
a margin of error of ± two points. 
Fox News has Obama-45percent 
and McCain-46 percent (Fox 
News did not report a margin of er¬ 


ror). CNN’s Poll of Polls, a survey 
of several opinion polls, projects 
Obama-46 percent and McCain- 
46 percent. Since the Poll of Polls 
merely surveys other polls and not 
people, it does not have a margin 
of error. 

How do you tell if a 
poll is reliable? 

Polls have several clues to their 
reliability. A voter should check 
the source of the poll, the margin 
of error and who was polled. 

What does the source of the 
poll tell a voter? 

The source of the poll tells the 
voter who conducted the polls. 
Polls should be conducted by a 
reliable polling institute or a me¬ 
dia organization. Check into the 
source before putting too much 
trust into a poll. Certain organiza¬ 
tions may project a bias while con¬ 
ducting a poll. For example, a car 
buyer should be wary about a cus¬ 
tomer satisfaction poll conducted 
by General Motors. 

What is the margin of error 
and what does it tell a voter? 
The margin of error is a statistic 
expressing the amount of random 
sampling error in a survey's results. 
The higher the margin of error, the 
less confidence a person can put 


into a poll. 

What does a “two point 
margin” mean? 

A two point margin of error 
means that any of the numbers in 
a poll could be higher or lower by 
two percentage points. This would 
mean that if the poll says Obama- 
45 percent and McCain-48 per¬ 
cent, the results could actually be 
Obama-43 percent and McCain- 
50 percent, Obama 47 percent and 
McCain 46 percent or anywhere in 
between. 

What does the poll’s survey 
group tell a voter? 

Who the poll’s respondents are 
affects the results and how they 
should be considered. Many polls 
say “likely voters.” This means 
people who have voted or whose 
socio-economic status makes them 
most likely to vote. 

Many polls are conducted by 
telephone. A main problem with 
telephone polls, however, is that 
they do not reflect cell phone us¬ 
ers’ views. They only survey peo¬ 
ple who have a home or landline 
phone. This means a large group of 
people who only have cell phones 
(such as younger voters and stu¬ 
dents) will not have their views 
reported. 
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New meal plans unrolled 


definitely superior to the daily 
options in Baker,” said freshman 
Maeve Neiswanger. “I’m a vegan, 
and the options upstairs are great 
as long as staff let me have a vegan 
option as my meal exchange at 
lunch.” 

The College food service has 
to adjust to the international prob¬ 
lem of rocketing food prices. 
McLaughlin calculates the cost of 
supplying food this year at an 8.5 
percent increase from last year. 
The College pays Sodexo a set 
amount for the year based on So- 
dexo’s projections, and then sets 
the prices for students. 

The price hike in meal plans will 
also help the College cover the 
Muddy Run renovation cost. “We 
upped the quality of food upstairs, 
but with that comes a cost,” said 
McLaughlin. “About $700,000 


continued from page 1 

was spent up there.. .All new fab¬ 
rication of stations, menus, new 
equipment, everything.” 

“The new Muddy looks great, 
but we are being pushed to use up 
our DCB with the specific meal 
exchange at lunch and because 
there is no dinner meal exchange,” 
said junior Rio Tomlin. “It’s been 
designed in Juniata’s favor. We’re 
paying more money for less 
food.” 

Tomlin, who plays soccer, said 
that the new meal plans don't work 
well with athletes' schedule, who 
make up roughly a third of the stu¬ 
dent population. 

Sophomore women’s soccer 
player Lauren Auster-Gussman 
agrees. “It sucks. Coaches are cut¬ 
ting short practice so that we can 
get to Baker before it closes. Oth¬ 
erwise we have to use our DCB to 


get dinner in Muddy Run.” 

Teams that practice past 7:30 
p.m. two to three times a week are 
using up their DCB fast. They are 
concerned that the money in their 
meal plans allocated for meal ex¬ 
change is being wasted. 

According to McLaughlin’s 
statistics, 50 percent of meals for 
each student were not being used 
last year, so the College tweaked 
the meal plans to include more 
DCB and fewer meals per semes¬ 
ter. It also eliminated block meals 
that had to be used up each week; 
now, unused meals roll over until 
the end of the semester. 

Freshmen are still required to 
have the maximum meal plan for 
their first semester. Maeve Neis¬ 
wanger said that this is a “waste 
of money for my parents and me. 
I often skip a meal in Baker and 


would rather have that money to 
use as DCB in Jitters.” 

In the near future, McLaughlin 
hopes that a credit card system 
could function across campus, 
as some other colleges that Sodexo 
works with have implemented. 
Students would have the freedom 
to spend their DCB whenever 
they wanted at any location on- 
campus. 

The meal plans at the moment 
give the College a measure of 
control over where students spend 
their money. Foodservice can prep 
food amounts accordingly at the 
specific locations. 

Changes will keep coming. 
This year, Muddy Run will be re¬ 
named by student vote. At least 
one station, Sub Connection, will 
be remodelled. “It was exposed 
that it was built backwards,” said 
McLaughlin. The line should actu¬ 
ally start at the window overlook¬ 
ing Baker and finish by the drinks 
stand. The setup will probably 
be flipped over Christmas break. 

“Trying to please 1400 people, 
it’s not easy,” said McLaughlin. 
“We’ve got three chefs, which 
is unheard of for a school of this 
size.” 

He stressed that he and his team 
are willing to accommodate stu¬ 
dent requests. For instance, a stu¬ 
dent e-mail prompted him to add 
additional lunch meal exchange 
options at retail locations. “We’ll 
evolve as student needs evolve,” 
he said. 

Students should also be aware of 


the flexible options for using DCB, 
including catering for parties. 

A Food Committee that includes 
student representatives, College 
administrators, and Sodexo per¬ 
sonnel meets weekly to decide on 
policy changes. 

“Last year,” said McLaughlin, 
“[Chef] Patrick and I never went 
because their meetings were al¬ 
ways at 12 noon, our busiest time 
of day.” 

Andrew Murdock, a sopho¬ 
more and member of the Food 
Committee, said that student 
representatives saw the meal plans 
before they came out but were not 
involved in the design. He said the 
new plans were formulated around 
April and May 2008, when the 
impact of the Muddy Run food 
court renovations was still unde¬ 
termined. 

“No one knew how it would pan 
out. This is definitely a semester 
of trial and error for everyone: the 
students, Sodexo and the College,” 
said Murdock. 

The goal of the new plans, ac¬ 
cording to Murdock, was to pre¬ 
vent students from being locked 
into a dictated amount of meals 
per week. He added that the Food 
Committee always welcomes stu¬ 
dent input. Different perspectives 
can be discussed on the Juniata 
Fomm or by contacting a student 
representative or administrator di¬ 
rectly. Students interested in join¬ 
ing the Committee should contact 
the Dean of Students Office, Mur¬ 
dock said. 


What is your one-sentence reaction 
to the new meal plans? 

"Lame." 


"Yet again, Juniata has screwed us over." 

"I like them." 

"JT brought sexy back; he should work on 
bringing back dinner meal exchange next." 

"It's almost as hard to digest as the food in 
Baker." 

"Less food, more money." 

"It is good, depending on the day." 

"A deep, dark hoax." 

"I think I'm getting gypped." 



"A work in progress." 

"This is an 'excellent' way to lose weight." 
"Where are my spinach wraps?" 

"I wish I could eat at Muddy Run all the 
time." 

"I really like the meal exchanges." 

"It's okay if you actually get your money's 
worth." 

"Where is my money really going?" 


2008 Inbound Retreats program reaches record number 

Students take opportunity to adjust to college life before classes begin 


Ross McMann 

The 2008 Inbound Retreats 
reached a record number of par¬ 
ticipants, nearly doubling last 
summer’s total. The week before 
move-in weekend, 150 incoming 
Juniata students, 31 student peer 
leaders and three interns descend¬ 
ed upon the Juniata campus. 

“This was awesome for us. One 
hundred fifty was a great number,” 
said Staci Weber, director of stu¬ 
dent activities. 

According to Weber, Inbound 
has grown steadily since the pro¬ 
gram’s pilot year in 2005, which 
consisted of a single group of 10 
student participants. The number 


of Inbound retreats has grown to 
16. The steady increase in student 
participation over the program’s 
history helped the College attain a 
$100,000 Wal-Mart College Suc¬ 
cess Award this past summer. 

“The $100,000 grant from Wal- 
Mart, that is directly tied to the In¬ 
bound program,” said Weber. 

Weber said, “Using the grant, 
we were able to persuade about 24 
students to come to the program” 
that might not have otherwise par¬ 
ticipated. Students who qualified 
were offered scholarships to cover 
the tuition costs of the Inbound Re¬ 
treats. 

Weber said she would be happy 
with expanding the program to in¬ 


clude even more participants. 

“I think we can probably do 200, 
definitely,” she said. 

There are some limitations 
though, on future programs. As it 
stands now, two large pools of in¬ 
coming students are unable to par¬ 
ticipate, international students and 
pre-season fall athletes. Also there 
may not be a record breaking in¬ 
coming freshman class in the near 
future. 

Though expansion of the pro¬ 
gram is welcome, Weber has 
reservations about making the 
program mandatory for incoming 
students. 

“The advantage of making the 
program mandatory is everyone 


comes. The disadvantage is that 
some can come with a negative 
personality and that negative atti¬ 
tude can spread like wildfire. When 
the program is not mandatory, then 
all of the students want to be there. 
Group dynamics within Inbound is 
very important,” said Weber. 

Weber believes it helps form 
connections with Huntingdon, oth¬ 
er freshmen, student leaders and 
promotes campus acclamation and 
student engagement. 

“The bigger [the program], the 
better.” said senior Kelly McEr- 
lean. She was one of the 31 stu¬ 
dent peer leaders leading groups in 
this year’s Inbound. Also, she at¬ 
tended a program akin to Juniata’s 


Inbound when she was a rising 
freshman at Colby College in 
Maine. 

Colby, like Juniata, is a small, 
mral, liberal arts college. McErlean 
said the biggest difference between 
the retreats at the two different col¬ 
leges was that the Colby program 
had a lot higher participation rate. 

“There were only about 20 peo¬ 
ple who didn’t do it,” McErlean 
said. 

Even with the growing enroll¬ 
ment, at Juniata, the number of 
participants is less than half of the 
incoming freshman class. 

She also thinks that Inbound 
would do well to include more par¬ 
ticipants. 
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Dealing with the Class of '12 factor 

continued from page 1 


Sophomore Jennifer Wright 
feels that freshman moving into up¬ 
perclassmen housing has positive 
effects. “I think it’s a good thing 
to assimilate freshmen into dorms 
where they are not usually put into. 
They’re now less segregated, and 
I feel like they are a bigger part of 
the campus community.” 

Residential Life did not convert 
single rooms won in room draw 
into double rooms. 

In all, 24 new beds were added 
on campus. 

Although students were encour¬ 
aged to move off-campus, this 
year’s number of off-campus stu¬ 
dents is not record-breaking. There 
are now 175 students in off-cam¬ 
pus housing, whereas that num¬ 
ber reached 185 three years ago. 
"There were a lot of challenges 
besides finding rooms for students. 
We had to make sure that we had 
enough furniture for them, had 
to try the best we could to match 
the right students up, and turn to 
outside contractors for help in 
constructing entirely new rooms," 
Launtz said. Launtz believes 
that although their solutions were 
not perfect, their accomplishment 
of saving nearly 100 students from 
living in triples should instill pride 
in the campus community. 

Class scheduling 

Registrar Athena Frederick said 


while her department dealt with 
many complications, overall it 
“didn’t have too much difficulty.” 

“Really, what’s 100 more stu¬ 
dents overall? We kind of just ex¬ 
panded,” Frederick said. 

One of the biggest changes was 
the addition of eight new College 
Writing Seminar (CWS) sections. 
The number of sections rose from 
25 classes last year to the current 
number of 33. Five new adjunct 
instructors were also hired to teach 
these classes. Another part of the 
solution was to spread class times 
throughout the day to break up the 
high volume of classes scheduled 
between 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. This 
tactic was successful in providing 
scheduling options and decreasing 
many class sizes for all students. 

Food services 

Juniata Director of Sodexho 
Hal McLaughlin does not feel that 
changes to Food Services are sig¬ 
nificant. Although the number 
of freshmen has risen, the number 
of students on meal plans has only 
increased by 27. While 1,290 stu¬ 
dents purchased meal plans last 
semester, that number now stands 
at 1,317. “We did beef up on in¬ 
ventories of cups, plates and silver¬ 
ware, but we did not invest in any 
new tables or chairs,” McLaughlin 
said. 

Capacity actually decreased 


in Muddy Run from 96 to 86 
due to the renovation. However, 
McLaughlin said that the ballroom 
area of Ellis should be considered 
as a way to ease seating demands 
during crunch times. 

Much of present lunchtime rush 
is a result of the freshman class 
finding its way, said McLaughlin. 
“It takes a little time for the fresh¬ 
men to develop their [eating] pat¬ 
terns,” he said. 

Sodexho hired 27 new employ¬ 
ees over the summer and has no 
intention of hiring any additional 
staff, according to McLaughlin. 
The number of Sodexho employ¬ 
ees is now 76, an all-time high for 
Juniata. 

Sophomore Jaclyn Johnson 
said that while staff is at a re¬ 
cord high, waiting times are as 
well. “Sometimes I can only grab 
lunch at around noon, and with a 
one o’clock class it’s impossible 
to eat at Muddy without rushing. 
The waiting times are ridiculous. 
I think that they underestimated 
how much of a difference so many 
freshmen would make.” 

There are no plans to renovate 
Baker Refectory to allow more 
seating. The Baker entrance was 
designed to accommodate the 
mealtime rushes. In 16 minutes, 
a record-setting 622 people were 
swiped into Baker, according to 
McLaughlin. 


Where on campus? 



Andrew Meloney / Juniatian 


Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your guess to the Juniatian at 
juniatian@juniata.edu. The first correct answer will receive a prize! 


Where are the freshmen from? 


Fall 2008 Fall 2007 


Connecticut 

13 

2 

Maryland 

44 

29 

New Jersey 

31 

25 

New York 

33 

23 

Pennsylvania 

292 

252 

Virginia 

13 

11 
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Are you registered to vote in Huntingdon? 

Registering at campus address is safe, easy and where your vote counts most 


EDITORIAL 

This November, we are faced 
with the task and opportunity to 
choose the next President of the 
United States. 

It is incredibly important that this 
national decision accounts for the 
youth voice. But our age bracket 
notoriously has the lowest voter 
turnout. Perhaps this is because of 
widespread misinformation about 
where we are allowed to register 
to vote. 

Late last month, political orga¬ 
nizers conducted a massive voter 
registration drive at Virginia Tech. 
Afterward, the local registrar of 


Presidential 



Have a topic that you'd like Pres¬ 
ident. Kepple to write about? 
Simply e-mail your suggestion 
to juniatian@juniata.edu, and 
the editors will forward them 
anonymously to Dr. Kepple. 

Renovation and construction 
projects happen on our campus 
every year. Over the summer, we 
completed a bumper crop of proj¬ 
ects, including the information 
commons in Beeghly Library, the 
Ellis Hall eatery and the Good Hall 
refurbishments. 

Two ongoing projects will be 
completed later—the athletic track 
by early October 2008 and Found¬ 
ers Hall by May 2009. 

Student input very much influ¬ 
ences our work. We are now be¬ 
ginning the planning for the next 
round of construction and wel¬ 
come student suggestions. 


elections issued two releases incor¬ 
rectly suggesting grim outcomes 
for students who registered to vote 
at their college addresses. 

The registrar falsely warned that 
registering at college addresses 
would change the students’ per¬ 
manent addresses, which could 
jeopardize their scholarships, cov¬ 
erage under their parents’ car and 
health insurances and their ability 
to be claimed as dependents on 
their parents’ tax returns—a claim 
the Internal Revenue Service says 
is incorrect. 

The truth is this: We college 
students do have the right to reg¬ 
ister at our campus addresses, as 


Perspective 

On the near-term planning board 
are: replacing Beeghly Library’s 
front doors to improve accessibil¬ 
ity; continuing the renovation of 
Alfarata (the home of the Sill In¬ 
cubator and the Juniata Center for 
Entrepreneurial Leadership, near 
Sheetz); renovating South Hall, 
starting with new bathrooms; and 
completing Dale Hall by creating 
a new Moore Street entrance in the 
middle of the building and relocat¬ 
ing the Math Department offices to 
the first floor of Dale. 

Other items on the planning 
board include: 

•Finding alternate uses for the I. 
Harvey Brumbaugh and Quinter 
Homes, which will be vacated 
once the history and English de¬ 
partments move into Founders. 
They might fit into our need for 
additional student housing or for 
office expansion. 

•Creating new student housing 
options. 

•Replacing dorm furniture. 

•Building an addition to the Hal- 
britter Center for the Performing 
Arts, to accommodate a new stu¬ 
dio art building and music wing. 

In 2010, the College will begin 
a new master plan for the campus. 
This will replace the 1990 plan, 
which now is virtually completed. 

Student input will be critical to 
this planning process. If you have 
any ideas or suggestions, please e- 
mail kepplet@juniata.edu. 


defended by a 1979 United States 
Supreme Court ruling. 

Students can easily cast ballots 
right here in Huntingdon, and it is 
important that we do so. 

For the majority of our 
four college years, we are resi¬ 
dents of Huntingdon. As such, we 
have a stake in the local issues, 
such as zoning restrictions, 
off-campus housing, the environ¬ 
ment, taxes, transportation and 
safety. 

Furthermore, registering in 
Huntingdon eases the voting 
process. Forget about filing for 
and mailing in an absentee ballot 
(the reliability of which we could 
debate). Forget about spending 
the time and gas money to drive 
home and vote there. If you regis¬ 
ter to vote locally, voting is as easy 
as walking to the Stone Church, 


"Why don f t we cancel classes 
on Labor Day?" 

“The decision about Labor 
Day classes was made in the mid- 
1980s when we switched from a 
three-term to a two-semester cal¬ 
endar. 

There were several reasons for 
the decision. First, we try to have 
the same number of Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday (MWF) and 
Tuesday, Thursday (TTH) class 
days in each semester. Since we 
give up a class day in the fall for 
Mountain Day—which could be 
one of the MWF days—we did not 
want to take the chance of losing 


one block from campus, and 
casting your ballot. 

Through “dorm storms,” class 
visits, information tables in Ellis 
Hall and appearances at campus 
events, student groups are helping 
us get registered. Get an applica¬ 
tion from them and take advantage 
of their help. They will make 
sure your application is correct and 
complete and even deliver it to the 
Huntingdon County Courthouse 
for you. 

If you are already registered to 
vote at your home address, there’s 
no problem. On your new voter 
registration application, check 
“Change of Address.” Fill out the 
form using your campus address. 
Once the application is processed 
in Huntingdon, your old registra¬ 
tion will automatically be can¬ 
celled. 


two MWF class days in the semes¬ 
ter by giving up Labor Day. 

Second, losing a Monday of 
classes can create a problem for 
some labs. Some of the lab sec¬ 
tions meet on Monday while oth¬ 
ers meet on other days of the week. 
By giving up an early Monday, we 
would start the semester with a lab 
schedule that is out of sync. 

Finally, Labor Day is usually 
the Monday of the second week of 
classes. During the orientation, we 
encourage new students to stay on 
campus for several weeks before 
making a road trip home. There 
was some concern that students 


For out-of-state students, 
consider what your vote weighs 
in your home state versus what 
it would weigh in Pennsylvania. 
As a swing state with 21 electoral 
votes (a number less than only 
four other states), Pennsylvania 
will play a big role in determining 
who wins the presidency. Unless 
you have the ability to register in 
swing-state Florida, which has 27 
electoral votes, your vote would 
technically matter most in Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Huntingdon County and the 
College are not only allowing us 
to register locally; they are encour¬ 
aging us. 

With this type of support, there 
is no reason why voter turnout 
among eligible Juniata College 
students should not be 100 per¬ 
cent. 


might decide to go home on the 
first weekend if it were a three- 
day weekend. This could present 
the need for some students and/or 
parents to make a round-trip to 
Huntingdon on two consecutive 
weekends, including a trip on La¬ 
bor Day when the traffic might be 
a problem.” 

- Provost Jim Lakso 

"New grass was recently 
planted behind Good Hall over 
an area that had held approxi¬ 
mately six parking spaces. Why , 


continued page 10 


DON'T FORGET TO REGISTER TO VOTE 


To correctly register in Huntingdon, use the following on your voter registration application: 

Address: 1700 Moore St. Box #XXXHuntingdon 
Zip code: 16652 
Municipality: Huntingdon 
County: Huntingdon 

Don’tforget to also fill in your Date ofBirth, PA Driver s License or Social Security number, and political 
party, in addition to the other boxes. Also, remember that in Pennsylvania, only registered Democrats and 
Republicans can vote in their party s Primary Elections. 

You will receive your Voter Registration Card in your campus mailbox approximately one month after 
your application is submitted. To vote, take the card and a photo ID with you to the polls on Nov. 4. 


Ask the Administration 
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Red and blue sound off on VPs 


Sarah Palin: an excellent pick 


The Palin effect 
nobody’s talking abou 




Rachel Kern 

Senator Barack Obama’s deci¬ 
sion to choose Senator Joe Biden 
as his running mate makes no 
sense. Why would Obama choose 
Biden after he was quoted during 
the Democratic primary saying 
Obama is, “the first mainstream 
African-American who is articu¬ 
late and bright and clean and a 
nice -looking guy?” 

Perhaps Obama was hoping to 
balance his ticket with Biden’s 
foreign policy expertise. Too bad 
Biden’s only idea for Iraq was a 
forcible partition of the country 
into three states, followed by a 


quick U.S. withdrawal. 

Maybe Obama chose to run 
alongside Biden because it would 
help him gamer Catholic votes. 
Then again, since Biden is a pro- 
choice Catholic, he won’t even be 
permitted to receive communion 
when he campaigns in many dio¬ 
ceses. 

One good reason to mn with 
Biden is that he is an attack dog. 
This is something Obama cannot 
claim to be, as evidenced by his 
go-along-to-get-along attitude ris¬ 
ing through the ranks of corrupt 
Chicago machine politics. Biden 
is more comfortable playing the 
attacker than Obama, but it won’t 
save them when election time 
rolls around. 

Biden makes constant chau¬ 
vinist remarks to the media that 
are ludicrous and uncalled for. 
Take, for example, the remark 
he made, discussing why Iowa 
schools perform better than DC 
schools. He said, “There’s less 
than one percent of the population 
of Iowa that is African American. 
There is probably less than four 
or five percent that are minori¬ 
ties. What is [it] in Washington? 
So look, it goes back to what you 
start off with, what you’re dealing 
with....” 


Biden seems to be entirely 
proud of these remarks, owning 
them whenever possible. Repub¬ 
licans need not fear an attack dog 
so much as a yappy Chihuahua. 
We’ll stick with Governor Sarah 
Palin. 

When Senator John McCain 
announced Palin as his running 
mate, he shocked his own party. 
I, myself, went through several 
phases of shock when I found out 
that McCain had chosen not only 
a woman to run next to him, but 
a woman that I and most of the 
country had never heard of. 

However, the more I thought 
about McCain’s VP selection, the 


more I realized that Palin was, in 
fact, an excellent pick. She bal¬ 
ances the ticket and no one is bet¬ 
ter positioned to keep McCain and 
the Republican Party on top of 
things. 

Palin is young, energetic and 
more importantly, a different kind 
of leader. These are the same qual¬ 
ities that helped anoint Obama as 
the messiah of the Democratic 
Party. 

Palin, like Obama, has been 
criticized for a lack of experience. 
However, unlike Obama, that is 
categorically untrue. Look at how 
much Palin has accomplished in 
just seven short years as a public 
servant. 

The United States prides itself 
on its small towns, our family val¬ 
ues and fiscal values. Palin has 
a strong public record in these 
areas. Her performance as mayor 
in Wasilla was recognized, not 
only by the people, but also by 
the Alaska Conference of Mayors, 
of which she was elected presi¬ 
dent. 

She is tough on crime and firm¬ 
ly believes that all heinous crime 
is hate-based. She values cultural 
diversity and new life. 

She’s a hard worker and a quick 
learner. She has knocked off pow¬ 


erful incumbent opponents time 
and time again. In 2006, Palin de¬ 
feated Alaskan Governor and for¬ 
mer Senator, Frank Murkowski, 
in the Republican primary. After 
bringing down Murkowski, Palin 
went on to defeat former gover¬ 
nor Tony Knowles in the general 
election, becoming Alaska’s first 
female governor. 

Although Knowles was a 
popular figure, both in Alaska 
and Washington, he lost to Palin 
because Alaskans saw her as the 
stronger leader. They saw her rep¬ 
utation as a hard-nosed, effective 
mayor and had faith in her leader¬ 
ship abilities. 


Once in office, Palin displayed 
the ability to make tough and 
smart decisions. She promotes 
energy independence by means 
such as offshore drilling and drill¬ 
ing in the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge (ANWR). Under Palin, 
Alaska has also started a $40 
billion natural gas pipeline proj¬ 
ect. 

She has overhauled the Alaskan 
ethics laws, reduced general fund 
spending in Alaska by $124 mil¬ 
lion, stood up to oil companies, 
and has taken down corrupt leaders 
of both political parties. It’s no 
wonder that Palin had an 80 per¬ 
cent approval rating throughout 
her term. 

The same abilities that made 
Palin an outstanding governor 
caught the attention of McCain 
and the rest of the GOP. One thing 
history has taught us is that lead¬ 
ers must be ready to make tough 
decisions, to take action, to not be 
afraid to take on the bullies. 

Palin holds all the qualities all 
Americans should seek in their 
next vice president. She is a mav¬ 
erick, a strong leader and more 
than ready to take the step up to 
the national level. Palin is a breath 
of fresh air, not only for Republi¬ 
cans, but for America. 


Sebastian Brown 

Our lawmakers in Washington 
need to stop all the petty, political 
cat fighting that seeks to divide our 
country. Senator Barack Obama 
gets this. Obama believes that the 
country should be able to look to 
Washington as an example, not as 
an exception. Unfortunately, the 
Republicans don’t agree. 

They proved this once again this 
month when they crowned Sarah 
Palin as their vice presidential 
nominee. While Palin’s energy 
might be rejuvenating the Repub¬ 
lican Party, it will do little more 
than keep America split into two 
Americas, one Republican and one 
Democrat. 

After President Bush spent the 
last eight years slicing the country 
and world into the good guys and 
bad guys, into ‘us’ versus ‘them,’ 
we need unity, and fast. 

Besides almost certainly con¬ 
demning the next two months of 
political campaigning to the tired 
party bashing of the past, choosing 
Palin doesn't even make sense stra¬ 
tegically. GOP consultant Mike 
Murphy has been the most vocal 
of the many conservative analysts 
who were left scratching their 
heads over Senator John McCain's 
decision. 

In a recent column published by 
the TIME'S online blog, Murphy 
writes of Palin, "I think she’ll ul¬ 
timately be a polarizer...In a year 
where the Democrat generic num¬ 
bers are 10+ points better than the 
Republican, I don’t like the math 
of a strategy that just polarized the 
election along party base lines." 

Behind in practically every head 
to head poll conducted in the last 
year, McCain knew that he had 
to shake things up quickly. In the 
weeks before he announced his VP 
pick, he had narrowed the field of 
potentials down to two: Democrat 
turned Independent Joe Liebeiman 
and former PA Governor Tom 
Ridge. 

After hearing that two pro-choice 
moderates were on McCain's final 
shortlist for VP, leaders of the reli¬ 
gious right flipped out. They even 
threatened to throw a fit at the par¬ 


ty's upcoming national convention. 
Scared of squandering the conser¬ 
vative vote, McCain ditched both 
Liebeiman and Ridge. Then in a 
last second and impulsive move, 
he picked ultra-conservative pro¬ 
life advocate Palin. 

Without a doubt, Palin has in¬ 
jected a new energy into a party 
whose endorsement of McCain 
has been only lukewarm. On the 
third night of the Republican con¬ 
vention, Palin introduced herself to 
America. For nearly 45 minutes, 
she unleashed a condescending 
and an especially smug, personal 
attack on Obama's character. We 
watched as the convention hall 
seemed to wake up from a trance, 
welcoming Palin with one standing 
ovation after another. Yes, energy 
can be good, even great. But not if 
it is spent on the same old name¬ 
calling and character bashing that 
has left Washington divided and 
ineffective. 

Maybe it should come as no sur¬ 
prise, but the Republican Party's 
conservative base mistook Palin's 
patronization of Obama's record— 
including his being a community 
organizer—for a genuine call for 
reform. Instead of being a true 
agent for change, she represents 
what a majority of Americans hate 
most about politics in Washington. 
The party first, country second ap¬ 
proach distracts our lawmakers 
from rolling up their sleeves and 
making our country a more fair 
and just place. 

McCain's goal is to rally his 
party's conservative base behind 
him. Winning over undecided 
Hillary Clinton supporters would 
be an added plus. However, an 
ABC News national poll con¬ 
ducted post-convention indicates 
that support for Palin is split along 
partisan, not gender, lines. So no, 
if I were McCain, I wouldn't bet 
on throngs of pro-choice and anti 
Iraq-war Hillary supporters show¬ 
ing up in my defense come Elec¬ 
tion Day. 

To be fair, there’s been way 
more stink over Palin than over 
Obama’s VP pick, Joe Biden. But 


continued page 11 


She is a maverick, a strong leader and more than 
ready to take the step up to the national level. Palin is a breath of fresh air ; 
not only for Republicans, but for America. 
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When Nature Calls by Brianna O f Malley 

An audience of trees 


Sitting in my friend’s room, I 
listened to her relay a story about 
freshman orientation where she 
was a CWS lab instructor. She 
told me of her dismay as she took 
her students to the “Think. Evolve. 
Act. Challenge,” a lecture about 
the many eco-friendly things on 
Juniata’s campus. While the event 
may have been informative, my 
friend noticed that her students 
paid very little attention to what 
was being presented. After the 
lecture the freshmen’s attention 
waned even more as they walked 
up to a clearing near the Peace 
Chapel, which is to be the “Forest 
of 2012.” 

As I listened to this recap, I 
thought about how many times I 
have tried to explain 4 fun facts’ 
about nature to my friends only to 
find them drowning in puddles of 
their own saliva. I’m certain that 
some students did enjoy the lec¬ 
ture, but to many others, the idea 
of listening to said lecture was like 
audio Ambien. 

The presentation featured Vice- 
President of Finance and Opera¬ 
tions Rob Yelnosky talking about 
the strides Juniata has made to 
become more sustainable. He also 
challenged the Class of 2012 to 
become what Assistant Dean Dan 
Cook-Huffrnan calls, “The most 
sustainable class yet.” 

Following Yelnosky, senior 


Kelly Crosset presented her sum¬ 
mer research data concerning 
Juniata’s new chestnut research 
field. The indigenous American 
chestnut tree has become virtu¬ 
ally extinct due to a fungus known 
as the “chestnut blight.” Part of 
Crosset’s research included main¬ 
taining and monitoring samples 
of trees. American chestnut trees 
have been crossbred on campus 
with four other species of chest¬ 
nut, including the Chinese chest¬ 
nut which is known to be immune 
to the blight. 

The chestnut research forest was 
started last year by four students as 
part of their senior capstone proj¬ 
ect for their environmental science 
POEs. Now the plot has 150 units 
that range between one species to 
multiple crossbreeds. 

Crosset’s lecture was designed 
to make the freshmen start think¬ 
ing about their own tree project, 
planned to take place during their 
CWS labs. In the effort to continue 
being a green campus, each CWS 
lab class will plant a tree at the 
clearing by the Peace Chapel this 
year. 

“These trees won’t get in the 
way of the view of the Peace Cha¬ 
pel” said Cook-Huffrnan. 

Students in each class will 
choose a species of tree they wish 
to plant in the clearing. Through 
this project students should leam 


to better appreciate trees and rec¬ 
ognize their actual and symbolic 
effects on the land. If all goes 
accordingly, Cook-Huffrnan plans 
to continue the tradition of plant¬ 
ing trees for each class to come. 

While these actions are 
important to bettering our planet, 
the lack of freshman enthusiasm 
poses the question of how many 
students are committed to our 
campus sustainability. There is 
some student support, with groups 
like the council for sustainability, 


on a campus where parking is 
such an issue , were these parking 
spaces sacrificed for more grass, 
especially in an area generally not 
seen or used by current or pro¬ 
spective students?" 

“These spots were removed pri¬ 
marily to improve the overall ap¬ 
pearance of the building, and also 
to address some concerns that have 
been raised regarding damage from 
ice/snow falling from the roof onto 
parked vehicles. 

We've spent $2 million dollars 
on Good Hall over the past couple 
of years, and we felt that we should 
address the outside as well as the 


and the eco-friendly super club 
Juniata Environmental Coalition. 
But what about the rest of the 
campus? 

In order for the administration to 
determine this, it has implemented 
a sustainable survey. Initiated dur¬ 
ing the Class of 2009’s freshman 
year, the survey asks people about 
their perceptions and habits of sus¬ 
tainability. The data collected from 
each class is then used by the 
administration to create policies 
on campus. 

“The reason why we have recy¬ 
cling bins in every dorm hallway 
is because many students wrote 
that the reason they don’t recycle 
is because they simply forget,” 
said Crosset. 


inside. 

To clarify, there were actually 
9 spots removed, and at the same 
time we added 12 spots down the 
alley from Good Hall by Baker 
Guest House. 

As some additional data for your 
consideration: we currently have 
approximately 870 Juniata parking 
spaces. Forty of those are at off- 
campus housing; 180 are dedicated 
to faculty/staff/visitor parking; 680 
are available for student use. We 
currently have 564 student cars 
registered, down 89 from last 
year.” 

- Rob Yelnosky, vice president 


Changes like these allow us to 
go about our consumptive lives 
and feel as if we are making at 
least a small difference. Ultimate¬ 
ly, the goal of these sustainable 
changes is eventually to create 
a norm of being environmentally 
friendly on campus. 

As for the forest of 2012, for the 
few that actually made it up to the 
Peace Chapel, I’m sure the pros¬ 
pect was very exciting. Its con¬ 
struction is hoped to unify students 
in a way that’s never been done. 
Perhaps the Class of 2012 was 
inspired by the “Think. Evolve. 
Act. Challenge.” For those who 
weren’t, don’t worry— I hear 
sleeping reduces one’s carbon 
emissions. 


forfinance and operations 

"This year ; the freshman class 
moved onto campus on a Friday\ 
a day earlier than normal Will 
this be a permanent change, or 
was it a one-time solution to ac¬ 
commodate the largest freshman 
class on record?" 

“In our student development 
planning process, we determined 
that new students could ben¬ 
efit from having more time to get 
settled on campus before classes 
begin and could also benefit from 
having more engaging social inter¬ 
actions as they transition into the 
Juniata community. 

Many first-year students are tak¬ 
ing advantage of the new Inbound 
program or are engaged in fall ath¬ 
letic teams. Having the remaining 
first-year students return a day ear¬ 
lier is an experiment we initiated to 
help us provide this extra time and 
social interaction. 

Early reports indicate that the 
extra day has been well received 
by many and we are very likely 
to continue some form of this new 
tradition into the future. 

The decision to implement the 
extra day at Opening Weekend was 
made months before we knew we 
would welcome the largest class 
in Juniata's history. We also wel¬ 
comed returning students to cam¬ 
pus on Saturday, rather than having 
them return on Sunday. 

We'd very much like to hear 
more feedback from students about 
these changes!” 

- Dan Cook-Huffrnan, assistant 
dean of students 


Ask the Administration 

continued from page 8 
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Birth control: Cost and availability 
present obstacles 


Chelsea Garner 

The start of college means dif¬ 
ferent things to different people. 
For some it means the beginning 
of studying and exciting classes. 
For others, it’s the beginning of 
fun parties and—for those of us 
with loud neighbors, we know— 
lots and lots of sex. 

We’ve all sat through the oh- 
so-helpful sex education classes 
and learned all the horrors that can 
possibly come from having sex. 
Unwanted pregnancy is probably 
the most dreaded consequence, 
but it is also one of the easiest to 
prevent. 

With all the different forms 
of contraception (condoms, dia¬ 
phragms, spermicide and oral con¬ 
traception, etc.), there really is no 
excuse for getting pregnant. Yet it 
still happens all the time. 

Oral contraception (the Pill) is 
one of the most effective birth con¬ 
trol forms, being 99 percent effec¬ 
tive when used properly, according 
to Ortho-McNeil-Janssen Pharma¬ 
ceuticals, a leading manufacturer 
of the Pill. The only problem is 
that it requires a prescription. 

Lucky for the ladies of Juniata 
College, the Juniata Health and 
Wellness Center can help get the 
goods. 

“We provide a full women’s 
health service. [Any student] can 
make an appointment to come see 
a physician about starting oral con¬ 
traception,” said Dr. Laura Siems, 
one of the center’s physicians. 

While this is a great conve¬ 
nience, there is one shortfall: a 
student can’t fill a prescription on 
campus. 


“There is a lot of regulation on 
what qualifies as a pharmacy, and 
we’re kind of trapped. To provide 
a service where we actually sell 
medication, you have to be certi¬ 
fied as a pharmacist,” said Siems. 

However, students can fill pre¬ 
scriptions at Weis grocery store 
or Kopp Pharmacy, both within 
walking distance of campus. 

Cost is another big issue. Let’s 
face it: many college students are 
poor, and some birth control packs 
can run as high as $55. 

If we can make oral contracep¬ 
tives cheaper and more available 
to Juniata students, we can prevent 
unintentional pregnancies. 

The problem facing Juniata 
women is the fact that currently 
there is no low-cost alternative. 
According to Siems, there used to 
be a mail-order pharmacy that pro¬ 
vided discounts on the Pill. Unfor¬ 
tunately, that pharmacy has gone 
out of business. Also, clinics that 
served low-income patients could 
award discounts they received 
from drug companies, but this, 
too, has ended. 

Worst of all, because of 2007 
federal legislation, women face 
price increases as high as three 
to four times the previous prices, 
according to the New York Times. 
The 2007 bill was supposed to 
counteract Medicaid abuse, but 
actually caused a spike in birth 
control pricing. 

The cost problem plagues all 
of Pennsylvania. “In many other 
states, Wal-Mart has a reduced 
prescription plan where women 
can purchase birth control for $9. 
But in the state of Pennsylvania 
they are blocked from doing that,” 


Siems said. “This seems a bit 
ridiculous to me. The idea that a 
private company can provide low 
cost options for birth control, but 
our backwards state government 
prevents it—something’s not right 
with this picture.” 

Siems offers a few non-local 
options for students seeking birth 
control. Her office in Altoona 
offers free birth control to students 
who can come to her office in per¬ 
son. An appointment and full exam 
are required. “We’re always look¬ 
ing for better and cheaper options 
for our students,” Siems said. 

When availability and cost of 
the Pill are an issue for students, 
they may try to find other options 
with the same effectiveness. Such 
options include a birth control 
patch, injection or vaginal ring. All 
of these options require prescrip¬ 
tions and thus face the same issue 
of availability. 

In addition, they all fall with¬ 
in about the same price range. 
According to consumerreports. 
com, the Pill runs from $20-50 per 
month, the patch is $40 per month, 
the ring is $38 per month and the 
injection is $57 every three months 
plus doctors visits. While these are 
all great options, they really don’t 
solve the problem. 

What we really need is a way 
for students to access more afford¬ 
able birth control. 

Siems and Nurse Connie Peters 
are both working hard to over¬ 
turn the federal bill and to find 
a new mail-order pharmacy with 
discounts. 

But, we need more than two 
people to solve this problem. Nude 
sit-in protests, anyone? 


The problem with partisan Palin 


remember, while barely anyone 
had ever heard of Palin before her 
VP nod, we already knew about 
this Biden fellow. We had already 
heard plenty about his 4 Tri-fed¬ 
eral’ plan for Iraq, which military 
leaders and lawmakers across the 
board have commended. We were 
already familiar with his reputa¬ 
tion for straight talk (often a bit too 
straight, leaving him with his foot 
in his mouth). 


continued from page 9 

We knew all this about Biden, 
but we knew nothing about Palin. 
Naturally, she’s been under more 
intense media scrutiny. Since Pal¬ 
in is a relatively new story, there’s 
much to be uncovered and the me¬ 
dia and the public will continue to 
have a ball learning about her for 
the first time. 

One thing we have learned is 
that political ploys can no longer 
be disguised as change. We, the 


American people cannot and will 
not allow it. We can’t afford any 
more of the political back and 
forth that has left many of us with¬ 
out jobs, without health insurance 
and without faith in our govern¬ 
ment. We don’t need more Palin 
style politics. We don’t need more 
division. What we need is unity. 
What we need is to send Obama 
and Biden to the White House on 
Nov. 4. 



Editorial cartoon 


Classic juniatian 

Cloister Tradition 
to be Broken 


Cherise Kent, written 1980 

On Monday member of the Res¬ 
idential Life Committee of Student 
Government met with Amie Til- 
den dean of student services, Su¬ 
san Twombly, assistant dean and 
Jack Linetty, director of housing 
to review the decision of housing 
women in the Cloister arch net 
year. 

Cloister resident Rick Mayher 
attended the meeting as spokes¬ 
man for the students opposed to 
the decision. 

Following a discussion which 
lasted over an hour the adminis¬ 
tration decided to uphold its deci¬ 
sion. 

Mayher and 30 other angry at¬ 
tended the forum on Sunday night 
organized by the Residential Life 
Committee to review students’ 
grievances surrounding the deci¬ 
sion. There Mayher volunteered 
to attend the meeting on Monday 
to represent student upset by the 
decision. At Monday’s meeting 
Mayer pointed out that the main 
thrust behind the student opposi¬ 
tion stemmed from what he termed 
destroying the “all male Cloister 
tradition.” Mayher also suggest¬ 
ed that the bathroom facilities in 
Cloister may not be adequate for 
women. 


According to Mayher students 
were also angered by the sudden 
announcement to convert the resi¬ 
dence to accommodate females. 
He felt students were not given 
sufficient time to react to the deci¬ 
sion. 

Tilden stated the administrative 
decision was made to solve the 
problem of housing an increased 
female enrollment projected for 
the next year and female residents 
in the arch is expected to increase 
dorm programming and interacting 
between the arch and the Cloister 
wing. 

Student were also concerned 
with the alumni reaction to the 
decision. According to Lenora 
Galamis of the class of ’83, David 
Kreider, director of alumni affairs, 
checked with a former residents 
of the Cloister arch who gave this 
reaction to the proposed, “why 
give up one of the few remaining 
traditions on campus - like Moun¬ 
tain Day and All Class Night, the 
Cloister is something that makes 
Juniata College.” 

The administration, however, 
decided the advantages of mov¬ 
ing women into the arch outweigh 
arguments against it. The decision 
to move women into the ach was 
confirmed. 
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HU/^BS UP, THUMBS 


to Tim Launtz and his Res Life staff. If it weren’t for their crafty hustle this summer, a quarter of the freshman class would be 
sleeping on bunk beds made out of Baker trays right now. 

to changing Lobsterfest’s traditional name. Apparently it was changed because some religions could find it offensive. We still 
scalded pot after pot of crustaceans at the event though because it’s only using the lobster’s name in vain that gets people’s pots 
a-boilin’. 

at one meal this semester Donna swiped more than 660 cards in less than 16 minutes. Big ups to Sweet D and her Go-Go- 
Gadget arm. 

to the people who actually think the Class of ’ 12 will successfully storm the arch this afternoon. Come on, now—we all know 
that no freshman ever hits the hole on the first try. 

to the people who gave Britney Spears three VMA awards this month. There’s something so right about uniting Moon Men 
trophies with a space cadet. 


Juniatian Policies 

Corrections: The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will 
print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be incorrect. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact should e-mail ju- 
niatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the subject line. 

Opinion: Unsigned editorials published in the commentary section reflect the opinion of the Juniatian as determined by the editorial board. 
Views expressed in commentary, arts & entertainment and sports columns reflect the opinion of the writer and not necessarily the opinion of the 
Juniatian. 

Letters to the Editor: Points of view which differ from those presented in any Juniatian article should be expressed to the editors in the form of 
a publishable letter to the editor. Students, faculty, staff alumni: send letters tojuniatian@juniata.edu. We print all letters to the editor that are of 
interest to the campus community - in response to one of our articles or on a separate topic. Please limit letters to about 300 words, and note that 
longer submissions may be printed partially due to available space. 

Anonymity: Letters to the Editor can be printed anonymously per the editors’ discretion on an individual basis. Letters printed anonymously 
must still be submitted to the editors with a name. Note your desire and reason for anonymity when you send your letter, and an editor will contact 
you. 
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MUSICOLOGY by Caitlin Bigelow 

WHERE DID THE REAL MUSIC GO? 




blog.muchmusic.com 


Arrested Development was created by lead singer Speech (Todd Thomas) 
and DJHeadliner in the late ‘80s with a positive Afrocentric sound. Their 
latest album entitled Since the Last Time, hit stores in the U.S in 2007. 


I know that more than once I 
have wished I could have been at 
Woodstock. I have wished that I 
could have been part of a piece of 
history so phenomenal and mind- 
blowing that it could never be re¬ 
peated. 

In the middle of Max Yasgur’s 
farm, artists performed songs 
about society and an end to vio¬ 
lence. Speakers blasted their mes¬ 
sages of social change, peace, love 
and sex. Music was powerful and 
people were listening. 

Woodstock occurred during a 
time when music meant more to 
people than just a catchy beat and 
something to hum to. Music should 
still mean something to people. It 
should stir us, moves us and relate 
to us. 

Legendary figures like Bob 
Dylan and Bob Marley real¬ 
ized that with powerful, eloquent 
and sharp lyrics, artists can 
shape society. The big players had 
the art of lyrical messages per¬ 
fected. 

Dylan captivated millions in the 
fight for civil rights through his 
lyrics. In one of his most popu¬ 
lar protest songs, “Blowin’ in the 
Wind,” Dylan poses philosophical 
questions to society. He asks, “Yes, 
‘n’ how many ears must one man 
have? Before he can hear people 
cry? Yes, ‘n’ how many deaths 
will it take ‘til he knows that too 
many people have died?” His 


words had a purpose and he 
wanted society to hear his calls for 
peace and protest. 

Bob Marley was also famous for 
his lyrics of protest, hope and love. 
He helped shape the face of reggae 
and started a completely new pop 
sub culture. His famous message 
of one love and one heart still reso¬ 
nates with people. 

But where are the big players to¬ 
day? In today’s society, where are 
the deep social meanings in songs? 
Meaningful lyrics have been re¬ 
placed by crude 50 Cent songs, 
fluff by Britney and artificially 
spun record label junk. 

We have passively said goodbye 
to the talented minds of music and 
have allowed manufactured artists 
to replace them in our generation. 

What were we thinking in mak¬ 
ing a song like, “I Kissed a Girl” 
popular? Over a pop techno beat 
that screams “teeny bopper,” Katy 
Perry teasingly sings, “I kissed a 
girl and I liked it. The taste of her 
cherry Chapstick. I kissed a girl 
just to try it. I hope my boyfriend 
don’t mind it.” 

Long gone is the time when 
Flava Flav rapped about social 
injustice with Public Enemy. In 
the song “He Got Game,” Flav 
preached, “Look inside yourself 
for peace. Give thanks. Live life 
and release.” Now, he is too busy 
trying to find love with the latest 
reality TV skank to make mean¬ 


ingful music. 

So here we are waiting for the 
next Tupac or Simon and Gar- 
frinkel, someone who will once 
again blur the line between poetry 
and song. We are waiting for the 
groups that will move us toward 
social reform, or at the very least 
away from guns, hoes and fancy 
cars. 

Those kinds of artists and groups 
do exist, if you look hard for them. 
Recently, a friend told me to listen 
to “Mr. Wendel” by the Grammy- 
winning group Arrested Devel¬ 
opment. Arrested Development 
moved away from gangster rap 
to rap about more socially moral 
things. 

“Mr. Wendel” is a wonderful 
song with a beautiful message. 
The song is about a homeless man 
who has learned to live in an un¬ 
sympathetic society. His words of 
wisdom fall on deaf ears because 
no one cares about what he has to 
say. 

When I asked Speech, Arrest¬ 
ed Development’s lead vocalist, 
about his inspiration for the song, 
he said, “It’s a mix with personal 
story and good old-fashioned story 
telling. But the meat of it is from 
real life.” 

To Arrested Development its 
lyrics are more than just lip ser¬ 
vice. The group donates revenue 
from its songs to a variety of dif¬ 
ferent charities including half of 


all its royalties from “Mr. Wendel” 
to the National Coalition for the 
Homeless. 

Speech said that writing songs 
with a social message was always 
his goal. “That came from my 
mom and dad because they were 
always activists. My mom to this 
day owns a black-owned news¬ 
paper that addresses issues in that 
community.” 

When asked to describe his 
feelings about the current music 
scene, Speech said, “Too much 
violence, sex and prison glori¬ 


fication. The radio has become 
a joke for breaking records and 
finding the best talent out there. 
Thank God for other means 
like the Internet and live shows.” 

Here are my recommenda¬ 
tions for awesome bands produc¬ 
ing songs that mean a little more 
than what Miley Cyms is singing. 
These bands aren’t mainstream, 
but they are definitely worth your 
time. So here are the goods: Talib 
Kweli, Strange Fmit Project, The 
Coup, Dead Prez, The Roots and 
Cross Movement. 




By Bennett Rea 


Tropic Thunder is an uproarious satire 



Ben Stiller is shot 50 times 
and survives. Robert Downey 
Jr. defends his African American 
heritage. Jack Black eats a live 
animal. A member of N*SYNC 
makes a cameo. These are just a 
few of the outrageous scenes in 
“Tropic Thunder.” But while it’s 
outrageous, it is also one of the 
best satires to come out in theaters 
in a long time. It is actually a very 
smart movie that will make you 
laugh a whole lot, too. 

The movie starts out with a 
huge, jungle war scene-explo¬ 
sions, shooting, helicopters, etc. 
You eventually find out that this is 


all just the filming of a big-budget 
war movie. Frustrated with his star 
actors who are struggling to get 
into character on set, the director 
decides to film guerilla-style. This 
means dumping the actors in the 
jungles of Southeast Asia in order 
to get more authentic footage. 

The director sets up hidden cam¬ 
eras everywhere in the jungle and 
then takes off, leaving the actors 
to unwittingly cross paths with 
actual enemy soldiers. The actors 
then have to deal with legitimate 
gunmen and dmg runners with 
nothing but their bullet-less guns 
and a far-off explosives expert to 


defend them. 

“Tropic Thunder” is just a big 
satire of actors, directors and mov¬ 
ies in Hollywood. The movie takes 
clear digs at several Hollywood A- 
listers such as Eddie Murphy, Rus¬ 
sell Crowe and Steven Spielberg. 
The biggest joke is at the expense 
of war movies in general. Every 
war cliche is played out hilariously 
by a great cast that includes Stiller, 
Downey Jr., Black and a highly 
disguised Tom Cruise. 

Some critics have said that 
Cruise’s character steals the show, 
but I disagree. While Cruise’s 
character (who I won’t reveal here) 


is great, it is really Downey Jr. that 
stood out. Playing an Australian 
who underwent skin pigmentation 
to play an African American of¬ 
ficer, he is the source of countless 
laughs. It is a gutsy decision to do 
any sort of blackface in this day 
and age, but because it is satirical, 
it comes off inoffensive and abso¬ 
lutely hilarious. He has great lines 
and delivers them perfectly. 

Black also steals the show a lit¬ 
tle. He plays Jeff Portnoy, the star 
of the fictitious “Fatties” franchise. 
His character is a clear stab at Ed¬ 
die Murphy in “The Nutty Profes¬ 
sor” (or just about any Eddie Mur¬ 


phy movie nowadays). Portnoy 
is also a dmg addict and the jokes 
playing on that are priceless. 

The film’s main star, Stiller, does 
a solid job playing action-star Tugg 
Speedman. However, the real ac¬ 
colades thrown his way should 
be for writing and directing the 
movie. He understood perfectly 
what to parody in Hollywood, and 
how to parody those things in ways 
which casual movie-goers would 
find funny. The wit and cleverness 
in the dialogue can also be credited 
to Stiller. 


continued page 14 
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A gathering of friends and music: The Get Together Festival 


Leanna Yeager 

The Get Together Festival in¬ 
tends to be a day of fun, food and 
music. Three months of plan¬ 
ning will culminate this Saturday, 
Sept. 20 when music and art fans 
alike arrive at the Lincoln Caverns 
Campgrounds on Route 22. Be¬ 
tween 12:30 p.m. and 3:00 a.m. 
eight bands will take the stage to 
perform folk, classic rock, jazz and 
modem rock music. Several ven¬ 
dors will also set up tables to sell 
food or artwork. 

Among the bands to play at the 
festival is Three Quarter Blues. 
Most of the members of this band 
are employed by Juniata College: 
Assistant Dean of Students Dan 
Cook-HuflSnan, Assistant Profes¬ 
sor of Psychology Phil Dunwoody 
and Food Service Director Hal 
McLaughlin. 

The headlining rock band, 
Ekoostik Hookah, has performed 
all over the country, including plac¬ 


es such as the Rock ‘n Roll Hall of 
Fame and the House of Blues. 

This one big-name band was 
booked to draw in a bigger crowd, 
but otherwise the bands are local, 
such as Burnt Cabins, in which Jon 
Guyer, a Juniata senior, plays gui¬ 
tar. 

Guyer is one of the driving forces 
behind this project. Guyer’s friend 
Brandon Corvin, owner of Doan’s 
Bones Barbeque, also coordinated 
the festival. Their idea came from 
the Sunrize Festival, an older lo¬ 
cal festival that was discontinued. 
Their goal was to have a festival 
with a variety of music where ev¬ 
eryone could have fun. 

“We were sitting around one day, 
talking about it, and it just kept go¬ 
ing from there,” Guyer said. 

His project really took off when 
William Hunter, professor of ge¬ 
ography, helped him contact the 
headlining band. Guyer spoke with 
Ekoostik Hookah several times be¬ 
fore reaching an agreement. 


Afterward Guyer went out to 
gather local sponsors, such as 
Boxer’s Pub, to cover the festival’s 
costs. 

Even though businesses were 
helping out, Guyer said that he 
wanted to keep the festival from 
becoming “too corporate.” 

When asked what his plans were 
for the future of this festival, Guyer 
said that he wanted it to “keep on 
growing.” He hopes that further 
down the line there will be more 
people, more bands and more 
dates. 

Planning a festival as ambitious 
as this one demanded a lot of hard 
work. There were many angles to 
consider, such financing, advertis¬ 
ing, location, food and entertain¬ 
ment. Despite Guyer and Corvin’s 
careful planning, they still ran into 
unexpected problems. 

One problem they hadn’t count¬ 
ed on was Ekoostik Hookah’s con¬ 
tract. It is very specific about the 
conditions under which the band 



Storming 

of the 

Arch 

Today, 5 p.m. 
Cloister Lawn 


The Class of '12 Is Juniata's largest freshman class 
ever. Do you think this monster class could finally be 
the one that successfully storms the arch? 


No. The 
freshmen 
may 

outnumber, 
they cant 
outwit or 
outlast the 
defenders. 
63% 


I don't care. 
I’m just going 
to see the 
carnage. 
24% 


Yes. 

Freshman 
masses will 
overwhelm 
rugby 
muscle. 
13% 


will perform. One of those condi¬ 
tions required Guyer to fix and 
expand the stage before the band 
would perform. 

Another problem was timing. 
Since the festival is planned for 
younger people, the coordinators 
wanted to make sure that college 
students would be in town to enjoy 
it. However, they also had to make 
sure that it didn’t conflict with pre¬ 
vious events or classes. 

“We wanted it to be in the be¬ 
ginning of fall because everyone 
would be moved in but the class 


workload wouldn’t be too heavy,” 
said Guyer. 

Despite the time and effort in¬ 
volved, Guyer and Corvin didn’t 
consider planning the festival 
a chore. The festival wasn’t for 
them; they were committed to shar¬ 
ing this experience with everyone. 
They both feel that Huntingdon 
doesn’t have muchto offer younger 
people and The Get Together Fes¬ 
tival could change that. 

Guyer said, “This is for Hunt¬ 
ingdon, for Juniata, for everyone.” 


Tropic Thunder: Welcome to the jungle 

continued from page 13 


There will definitely be some 
viewers who will find “Tropic 
Thunder” offensive or crude. Be¬ 
yond Downey Jr.’s blackface, a 
fake movie called “Simple Jack,” 
will undoubtedly offend some 
people. This movie-in-a-movie 
stars Stiller’s character, Speedman, 
as a mentally handicapped person 
named Jack. However, these parts 
of the movie are not meant to be 
offensive to anyone except the ac¬ 
tors who would take those roles. 
“Simple Jack” isn’t making fun 
of the mentally handicapped, it’s 
ripping apart actors who take roles 
like that to win awards or elicit 
emotional responses. 


Even if someone can appreciate 
the satire, there is gratuitous vio¬ 
lence and swearing that may turn a 
viewer off. Think “Saving Private 
Ryan” blown out of proportion. 
Yes, it’s funny, but it is also a little 
unpleasant to watch. 

One of the most hilarious quotes 
of the entire movie (which is not 
at all fit for print) is one that some 
people will find utterly disgusting. 
That’s what kind of movie “Tropic 
Thunder” is. Sometimes the hu¬ 
mor is brazen and loud. Other 
times, it’s subtle and witty. In ei¬ 
ther case, it makes for a very funny 
film that intelligently tears Holly¬ 
wood a new one. 


Final Take I 

★ ★ ★ 

“Tropic Thunder” is now playing at the Clifton 5 in downtown 
Huntingdon. It is rated R for pervasive language including 
sexual references , violent content and drug material. 


DD 


REWIND 


•ilm Flash Back 


Flashback Flick: "The Third Man" 

This classic from 1949 is the quintessential film noir. The plot 
revolves around Holly Martins (Joseph Cotten) trying to discover 
who killed his friend, Harry Lime. There is mystery shrouding his 
death and Martins must figure out exactly what happened to his old 
friend amidst a slew of people trying to cover up the truth. 

The film’s perfect lighting and slowly unraveling plot make it 
both tense and visually appealing. Orson Welles is fantastic in his 
role (not revealed here) and the whole movie is full of suspense and 
intrigue. Yes, it’s “old,” but it’s a film that has aged very well over 
time. Movies such as “Sin City” and “L.A. Confidential” draw 
heavily on “The Third Man.” It’s never too late to see where mod¬ 
em day films have their glorious roots. 
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Av\ythlv\^^ut OrdXyiary 

frorvu "M oral/ V Uorder” to- marbles 

by ChMresWMlcwviy 


As a reader, and in general, I 
don’t like to be bored. I don’t like 
when writers make everything 
easy to guess or when they leave 
me with nothing to consider after 
I have finished their books. That is 
why I happen to love the writing of 
Margaret Atwood. 

Margaret Atwood is a Canadian 
writer, poet and activist. “This” 
Magazine also rated her its least 
probable cartoonist. She did a 
comic called, “Kanadian Kultchur 
Komix” for the magazine from 
1975-80 as well as several other 
short strips for her Web site. 

The first time I read a book by 
Atwood was for my Women and 
Literature course. I enjoyed “The 
Handmaid’s Tale” greatly because 
the writing made me want to keep 
reading. The plot was also amaz¬ 
ingly interesting, which is always a 
plus for a book. 

This summer I read “Cat’s Eye” 
after seeing it recommended by a 
faculty member on the Liberal Arts 
Symposium board in the library. 
“Cat’s Eye” was another brilliant 
book exploring interesting topics 
and I would highly recommend it 
to anyone. 

Atwood’s writing style makes 
it easy to step into the story she 
paints. She does not however make 
the steps boring. It’s rather like be¬ 
ing placed in an Escher painting 
where there are staircases running 
in every direction. Up is relative, 
but you always feel as though you 
have a sense of place. 

In “Cat’s Eye” Atwood plays 
with perspective through the lack 
of a linear timeline. From chapter 
to chapter you find yourself in a 
different time but the jumps aren’t 
confusing. Even when you jump 
from childhood to adulthood and 
back to adolescence you don’t get 
lost; your reality merely shifts for a 
moment and then slides back in the 
next chapter. 

Time also shifts in “Moral Dis¬ 
order and Other Stories.” The 
shifts are noticeable in the same 
way jumps would be while reading 
a journal. This holds with the feel 
of the book, allowing the reader to 
see fragments of someone else’s 
life. While this might bother some 
people, for me, it makes the writ¬ 
ing more interesting and more lay¬ 
ered. 

Atwood does not pull punches. 


Her characters don’t avoid issues 
anymore than someone would in 
reality and Atwood examines is¬ 
sues that most people don’t. She 
makes her characters real by mak¬ 
ing them flawed; I have yet to find 
a perfect character in one of her 
works and for that I admire her 
even more. 

By putting imperfect characters 
in imperfect worlds, Atwood also 
asks the reader to think. When a 
book doesn’t end with perfect char¬ 
acters being perfectly happy, some 
readers usually aren’t happy until 
they reach their own conclusions. 
Atwood is able to complete a novel 
with a good ending and at the same 
time leave parts of the story wide 
open for the reader to explore. 


Atwood has said that she doesn’t 
like giving interpretations. She 
wants the readers to think and to 
see what they find, not to think 
about it and then be told “you’re 
wrong, the author said X.” Atwood 
allows a reader, to explore her nov¬ 
els and to be able to discuss books 
with other people when there is no 
‘right’ answer. This is a talent that 
I envy as a writer and cherish as a 
reader. 

I am glad that the writing and 
reading worlds have been blessed 
with Margaret Atwood. Her sto¬ 
ries and style are what make books 
worth reading and what make writ¬ 
ers strive to be published. Everyone 
wants to make a mark and Atwood 
has certainly done that for me. 


Recommended reads: 

"Cat's Eye" 

"The Edible Woman" 

"The Robber's Bride" 

"The Handmaid's Tale" 

"The Blind Assassin" 

"Alias Grace" 

An excellent short story: 

Happy Endings 

(http://users.ipfw.edu/ruflethe/endings.htm) 


M 

A 

Cat’s Eye 

R 




Mountain day: 
Fact or fiction 


We all have our own special ways of figuring out when Moun¬ 
tain Day will arrive. Some are better than others. The Juniatian 
wants to help you separate rumor from the real deal. 

If there are athletic games on the schedule, you can cross that 
day off the potential Mountain Day list. 

FICTION: These days became fair game after Juniata coaches 
discovered that their players actually play better when they 
smell like lake water and Rice Krispies. 

Mountain Day will never be on a Friday. 

FACT: Can you say, “Three day weekend”? 



IfT-Kep isn’t in town, we can 7 celebrate our holiday. 
FICTION: Who do you think he is...Santa Claus? 

You have a “really good source” who knows when the blessed 
day will be. 

FACT: Yep, if your roommate’s boyfriend’s lab partner is one 
of the nine people on campus in the sacred circle of knowledge, 
you are allllllll over it. 
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Hess’ “forward” thinking has Juniata off to hot start 



Chad Kohr 


Andrew Meloney / Juniatian 

Middle Andrew Steffen (Senior) and Forward Bryan Hess (Senior) 
drive down the pitch at Juniata s September ninth match against 
Keystone College. Juniata won the match 4-3. 


After last year’s 3-14 season, 
we needed a change. Head soc¬ 
cer coach Dan Dubois felt like he 
had a solid core of players return¬ 
ing, but the offense needed a spark. 
Because of the depth in the mid¬ 
field, Dubois decided to move se¬ 
nior Bryan Hess from the midfield 
to forward. 

Hess, last year’s leading scorer, 
returned from a semester abroad 
in England and was ready to make 
the move. “I didn’t play with ev¬ 
eryone for nine months, so coming 
back to a new position was hard... 
[but] I was tired of midfield and the 
team needed a change up top,” said 
Hess. 

Coach Dubois felt like the move 
was natural for Hess. “Bryan is the 
type of player that thinks attack first 
and has a knack for scoring. Last 
year we lacked creativity in the 
offensive third and Bryan’s speed 
and skill level creates matchup 
problems for opponents,” he said. 

Although it is early in the season, 


the move is paying off. We are off 
to a 3-2 start and have played very 
well. Our offense is outshooting 
opponents by 10 shots per game 
and is averaging nearly three goals 
per game. Last year, we were out- 
shot by four shots per game and 
scored slightly more than one goal 
per game. 

Although Hess has only played 
in three of the five games this sea¬ 
son due to injury and card penal¬ 
ization, his impact has been vital. 
He has recorded two goals and an 
assist and has displayed leadership 
up top that has rubbed off on the 
other forwards. 

Sophomore Noah Bowers, the 
team’s leading scorer through 
five games, plays alongside Hess. 
Bowers, who failed to record a 
goal or assist during his freshman 
campaign, is benefiting from Hess’ 
move possibly more than any other 
player. 

“Our games contrast well. I am 
a pass first player and Bryan is a 
shoot first player. He’s very active 
up top and plays smart, so we’ve 


been able to combine for a lot of 
scoring opportunities,” said Bow¬ 
ers. 

This season, Hess and Bowers 
have combined for five goals and 
four assists. Their combination 
play has Coach Dubois pleased so 
far. 

“Noah’s creativity and Bryan’s 
work rate up top have been a nice 
surprise. It is still a work in prog¬ 
ress, but they are two of the more 
talented players on the team and 
are really helping along the fresh¬ 
man forwards,” he said. 

Hess continues to battle numer¬ 
ous nagging injuries, keeping him 
sidelined. Hess feels his break 
from soccer while at Leeds Uni¬ 
versity last semester is the main 
factor. “The long break has made 
it physically demanding and it has 
been tough. It has been a con¬ 
stant struggle to stay healthy,” said 
Hess. 

Despite the injury concerns early 
in the season for Hess and several 
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Eagles short by inches 


Tyler Sasala 

The 2008 edition of Juniata Ea¬ 
gle football camp opened with 40 
new faces joining the squad. As a 
team we returned only four starters 
on offense, but eight on defense. 

Of the youth on the team sopho¬ 
more tight end Ronnie Shrift said, 
“We have a young team that is 
guided by solid veteran leader¬ 
ship....Our freshman class seems 
to be maturing quickly and adapt¬ 
ing to the speed of college foot¬ 
ball.” 

Senior quarterback and two 
year captain Jay Leonard is soar¬ 
ing to the top of the Juniata record 
books. 

Leonard threw for 2,360 yards 
last season, which placed him 36th 
in the nation among passers. At 
6,089 throwing yards, Leonard is 
just 126 passing yards away from 
becoming the most prolific passer 
in Juniata history. He is chasing 
the school record of 6,215 held by 
Greg Troutman (2001-04). 
Leonard also has 1,033 comple¬ 
tions, just 93 shy of the current 
record of 1,126 completions also 
held by Troutman. 


When asked about how it felt to 
be so close to the records Leonard 
said, “It feels good because play¬ 
ing college football has been one 
of my goals since I was a little kid 
and to be able to excel at the col¬ 
lege level is a great feeling. These 
records also contribute to the ex¬ 
cellent athletes and coaching I 
have been involved with over my 
career.” 

On Sat., Sept. 6, we kicked off 
our 2008 Division III Football sea¬ 
son. We looked to open the season 
on a positive note by knocking off 
our non-conference opponent, the 
Allegheny College Gators. 

The defense came out firing, 
caging the Gators to their half of 
the field on seven of their first 10 
possessions. Offensively, two turn¬ 
overs inside the red zone were our 
Achilles heel though. 

We finally opened the scor¬ 
ing in the second quarter, but it 
wasn’t the offense that put six on 
the board. After a Leonard pass 
was intercepted in the end zone, 
Allegheny’s next play also resulted 
in a turnover. Senior comerback 
Brian Jung stepped in front of a 
pass and returned it 30 yards for a 


touchdown making the score 14-6 
in favor of the Gators. 

Our offense finally struck pay 
dirt with seven minutes left in the 
game on a mn from junior Kyle 
McKechnie. The score was set up 
by a 30 yard strike to senior Chad 
Steiner on the one-yard line. 

After freshman J.D. Jones forced 
a fumble late in the fourth quarter, 
our offense finished out the scoring 
with a 9 yard run from Leonard. 

The Gators had more success on 
the offensive side of the ball and 
in the end we dropped our home 
opener by a final score of 34-16. 

On Mon., Sept. 8, Coach Alt 
began practice with one simple 
statement: “Its rivalry week!” 
Saturday’s game with archrival 
Susquehanna University was a ri¬ 
valry game in every sense of the 
word. 

The game started with a turnover 
on our first play from scrimmage. 
Susquehanna took advantage and 
put points on the board. 

The Crusaders again threatened 
to reach the end zone in the first 
half but our defense buckled down 
and forced a 23 yard field goal. 

On the ensuing kickoff, junior 
safety and team captain, Brandon 
Spayd broke a return for 56 yards. 

After being set up with great 


field position, our offense engi¬ 
neered an 11 play, 29 yard drive 
that was capped off with a field 
goal by freshman Dan Zentz. 

The score was set after that kick 
at 10-3 in favor of the Crusaders, 
but the drama wasn’t over yet... 

Late in the fourth quarter we 
were faced with a third and nine 
at our own 34 yard line. Leonard 
dropped back to pass and threw up 
a ball to Steiner. Steiner snatched 
the ball from a Susquehanna de¬ 
fender's hands and raced up field 
for a 61-yard gain. He was finally 
dragged down at the Susquehan¬ 
na five yard line, setting up the 
firstand goal with a little over 3:00 
left on the clock. 

Zentz rumbled forward on the 
first down play, carrying defend¬ 


ers down to the one yard line. After 
two failed mns, it came down to 
a fourth and goal at the one yard 
line. 

A quarterback sneak was called 
and Leonard plunged forward to¬ 
wards the goal line. It seemed that 
he had reached the end zone, but 
a referee ruled that his knee had 
touched before he broke the plane 
resulting in a turn over on downs. 
Susquehanna took over possession 
and ran out the clock to end the 
game. 

Sophomore comerback Q Lew¬ 
is, who blocked a field goal in the 
third quarter, said, “The game was 
in our hands, but when we came 
down to it we couldn’t finish... 
Having them at home next year 
means payback.” 



How many games do you 
think the football team 
will win this year? 



Number of people 
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VO LL EY BA LL 

JC women's volleyball wears our 
heart on our shoes 



Andrew Meloney / Juniatian 


Juniors Michelle Morchesky (left) and Megan Sollenberger (right) show part of the women's volleyball 
team's secret motivational message. Each year the team crafts a mission statement to display on their 
shoes. Opponents have found that figuring out the coded message is almost as hard as finding a way to 
beat the Eagles who now sit undefeated at the #1 spot in the country. 


Michelle Morchesky 

To everyone except those of 
us on the team, the letters are just 
gibberish. Unbeknownst to most, 
those lime green letters that adorn 
the backs of our shoes provide a 
deep meaning to our team. 

Every year, at the beginning of 
the season, my team devises a mis¬ 
sion statement. It’s a statement that 
we believe describes our team and 
our goal for the season. If summa¬ 
rizing the heart of your team and 
your goals isn’t hard enough, we 
only have 38 letters to work with, 
one letter per foot, for the 19 of us 
that create the roster. 

This tradition is relatively new 
to Juniata. The idea began numer¬ 
ous years ago with Teri Clemens, 
the former head coach of our arch¬ 
rival, Washington University. 

Teri Clemens, a great friend and 
avid supporter of Juniata volley¬ 
ball, is no longer able to coach due 
to medical reasons. During her ten¬ 
ure at Washington University, she 
created a dynastic volleyball pro¬ 
gram that has yet to be surpassed 
with seven NCAA titles, six of 
them consecutively. 

At the end of her career as a 
Washington University Bear, she 
bestowed a great honor upon our 
volleyball team. She requested that 
our team carry on her tradition of 
putting a mission statement on the 
back of our shoes. It is difficult to 
express what an honor it is for us 
to be a part of a legacy set forth by 
Clemens. 

The 2006 season was the first 
year that we started to put letters on 
the back of our shoes. Since then 
we have not used the same mission 
statement twice. We believe that 
no two teams or seasons are ever 
the same. 

The mission statements are typi¬ 
cally derived from sayings that we 
hear as players almost everyday 
in the practice gym. It seems that 
every year Larry Bock, our head 
coach, has a catch phrase that he 
believes describes a winning atti¬ 
tude. 

In 2006, Coach Bock told us 
to, “Take the punch.” He told us 
to take the season one match at a 
time and allow our opponents to 
point out our weaknesses. This 
way we could capitalize on those 
weaknesses during playoffs. The 
2006 season resulted in a national 


championship. 

In 2007, we were asked to keep 
climbing in order to reach Mt. 
Everest. Mt. Everest is our meta¬ 
phor for the NCAA final match. 
Coach Bock realized that as a 
team we needed to keep ascend¬ 
ing throughout the season in order 
to reach the ultimate match, the 
NCAA finals. 

While the 2007 season did not 
end with a title, it did not reduce 
the importance of our mission 
statements. It is well known that 
the ultimate goal for our team is 
another national championship. 
The mission statement is part of 
our means of getting there. 

After two home events to begin 
this season, we are still far from 
ready to reach our goal. The first 
true test of competition came from 
the Teri Clemens Invitational in St. 
Louis, Missouri. We faced Division 
III rivals University of Wisconsin- 
Whitewater (ranked #5 nationally) 
and Washington University-St. 
Louis (ranked #2). 

In front of a packed house at 
Washington University, we took 
the Wash U Bears to five games in 
an exciting match. After winning 
the first two games, we dropped 
the next two leaving the fate of 
the match in the fifth game. We 
traded points and sideouts the en¬ 
tire game. No team ever took more 
than a two point lead. At 13-13 we 


put up a decisive block, and a hit¬ 
ting error by Wash U clinched the 
victory for us, 15-13. 

We had a quick turn-around time, 
playing 7:30 Friday night and 9:30 
Saturday morning. The first match 
on Saturday was against Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin-Whitewater. 
This is the team who knocked us 


out of the NCAA tournament last 
year. We defeated Whitewater in a 
decisive three game match. 

Saturday afternoon’s game 
against Bethel was much of the 
same. We overcame Bethel three 
games to one to clinch the title of 
tournament champions. 

It was truly a team effort as 


the success we had at this invita¬ 
tional required everyone’s effort. 
The victory against Washington 
University and Whitewater this 
weekend was big but it does not 
guarantee a national championship 
in November. Yet, it is a step in the 
right direction. 
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New track on ground, new 
turf on horizon 


Kevin J. Campbell 
Track Update 

As the athletes returned for fall 
2008 preseason, they looked for 
significant progress on their out¬ 
dated track. However, construction 
seemed long from completion. 
The resurfacing and widening of 
the track from six to eight lanes 
occurred over the summer, but still 
appeared to be an unfinished oval 
at semester’s start. 

It was estimated for the track 
to be resurfaced and expanded by 
Oct. 1. 

Construction started after the 


spring track and field season. 
Once underway, the major setback 
for the project was the installation 
of the trench drain and curbing. 
A trench drain is a specific type 
of floor drain containing a domi¬ 
nant trough. It is used for the rapid 
evacuation of surface water. 

Moving the storm drains took 
longer than expected because ini¬ 
tially only one was supposed to be 
moved, but four had to be relocat¬ 
ed. 

The drain system was put into 
place to help in the future plans 
Juniata has to install artificial field 
turf on the football field. 


The asphalt base was poured 
two weeks ago, but a final top layer 
must be put on the track which will 
take two weeks to set. Fencing and 
the shot putters’ throwing circle 
must be completed. 

There was some concern wheth¬ 
er the construction would affect 
home football games. Jeff Mead¬ 
ows, ground supervisor, said that 
those games would not be affect¬ 
ed. 

In addition to being behind 
schedule, the project was budgeted 
at $1 million. However, according 
to Rob Yelnosky, vice president 
for finance and operations, there 
was “a slight overrun ($10,000- 
$15,000) with some over excava¬ 
tion that had to be done on the East 
end of the track. The subsurface 
was not as stable as the contractor 


wanted, so we had to dig deeper in 
that area.” 

Despite the delays, Yelnosky 
said the track can be expected to be 
ready the second week in October. 

Turf Future 

Just as new jerseys can improve 
a team’s performance by boosting 
morale, a team’s facilities can also 
determine how it will play. 

Many teams in the Centennial 
Conference, such as Dickinson, 
McDaniel and Johns Hopkins, 
have already converted from grass 
to artificial field turf. This fairly 
new playing surface is an expen¬ 
sive change, but can have a posi¬ 
tive impact on a team. 

“Artificial field turf is low main¬ 
tenance, durable, safer, looks sharp 
and allows players to play faster,” 


said Jordan Baird, sophomore 
safety, who played on artificial turf 
during his high school career. 

When asked about the future 
of artificial field turf in Knox Sta¬ 
dium, head football coach Darrell 
Alt said that it would be great for 
practice and would benefit the en¬ 
tire campus. Artificial field turf 
would not only help save space 
on campus, but would help most 
teams, including club teams. 

There is no definite date for 
installation of artificial field turf. 
However, according to the Col¬ 
lege’s 2008 Strategic Plan, “by fall 
of 2011 we will have developed 
architectural plans, cost estimates 
and funding strategies for.. .install¬ 
ing a turf athletic field.” 


Juniata field hockey slips into 
four game losing streak 


Joyce Eveleth 

Cries of cheering and the clang 
of banging sticks can be heard in 
the locker room. We emerge with 
looks of determination, excitement 
and perhaps an indescribable en¬ 
ergy on our faces. We are Juniata 
College Field Hockey. 

Returning from a highly suc¬ 
cessful 21-3 season, we walk onto 
the field with a powerful legacy be¬ 
hind us, but no one said more suc¬ 
cess would come without a fight. 
We started off the season with an 
exciting 6-0 victory over Arcadia. 


However, only losses followed. 
Our face-off with Elizabethtown 
on Sept. 10 ended with a disap¬ 
pointing 0-4 loss. Shutouts are 
hardly the norm for my team, 
whose every cheer is followed by 
a cry of, “.. .and score!” 

Our roster is comprised of 14 
upperclassmen (only two seniors) 
and a whopping 19 freshmen. Our 
young team needs to focus on op¬ 
portunity and enthusiasm. Already 
our freshmen have contributed a 
large portion of this season’s goals 
and assists. 

Senior co-captain Erin Smith 


said: “We have a great and talented 
freshman class and they’ve really 
stepped it up. We still have a lot to 
leam, but they’re a big part of our 
team,” said Smith. 

We now face two battles. We’re 
not only fighting our opponents, 
but the frustration with ourselves 
as well. However, it is not in our 
nature to be intimidated. Despite 
four away losses in a row, we still 
have plenty of fight and heart to 
turn it around. 

Not only are an increasing vari¬ 
ety of players seeing playing time, 
but we often change the starting 
lineup. 

“We’re not letting the losses get to 
us. Attitude at the college level is 
so important and we have enough 


spirit to perseve, said sophomore 
Bridget Rosensteel. 

Although we lost to Elizabeth¬ 
town, we never caved in. Strong 
defensive saves were contributed 
from junior Melissa Gorman and 
freshman Kelly O’Shea. 

We left the first half trailing 1- 
0, but collapsed in the fundamental 
structure of our team in the second 
half. Unfortunately, this resulted 
in three more Blue Jay goals. 

The determination and enthusi¬ 
asm each player brings to the team 
positively affects us. Each day we 
grow as a team and develop new 
connections with freshman and 
veteran players. Freshman Shauna 
Deschenes said, “All the older girls 
make us feel like a real part of this 


team. We’re really close and have 
a lot fun together.” 

With that in mind, another con¬ 
ference championship is within 
our reach. This is something each 
member of my team desires, most 
of all seniors Abby Funk and Erin 
Smith. 

As a team that has the founda¬ 
tion of the success, we know win¬ 
ning is fun. We’re confident in our 
ability to perform and continue on 
the JCFH legacy. 


By The Numbers 

40 

freshman on the football team 


7 

goals in 5 games for sopho¬ 
more women's soccer player 
Caitlin Bigelow. She currently 
ranks second in the Landmark 
Conference in goals scored. 


9 

place the women's soccer 
team is ranked in the NCAA 
Mid-Atlantic Division. It is the 
first time in program history 
that the team has been ranked 
in the top 10. 
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The vision of a champion 

08’ season promising for JCWS 


Kristen Penska 

After a great 2007 season, our 
Juniata women’s soccer team is 
back in action, and this year, we 
are ready to winmore than ever. 

For the first time our team has 
four junior captains. 

Amanda Broadwell is an active 
student at Juniata. She is currently 
the treasurer of the Environmental 
Coalition, a tour guide and a CWS 
Lab instructor. 

Laura Goodlander participates 
in the Health Occupation Students 
of America, Pet Therapy group and 
JAB. 

Melissa Johnson is also in JAB, 
and is a strong competitor for the 
women’s track team. 

Sara Ruggiero is an active part 
of JAB, SPEAK and is a sports 
editor for the Juniatian. 

Each individual possesses the 
leadership skills needed to be great 
captains, and equally, great men¬ 
tors. This encourages the team to 
be successful not only on the soc¬ 
cer field, but to strive to be the best 
on campus as well. 

In the beginning of this season 
however, all the captains had the 
same fear. 

“We were afraid our teammates 
would not be used to listening to 
their peers,” said Goodlander. 

“I had no idea what kind of re¬ 
spect we would get, or how we 
would make decisions if all of our 
players were the same age as us,” 
said Ruggiero. 

Not only are we all close in age, 
but each team member is a leader 
in her own way, which made it 
hard at first for our captains to take 


control. However, with some com¬ 
munication and love for one an¬ 
other, our captains’ hue leadership 
abilities were revealed. 

This year, Lauren Auster-Guss- 
man and I will guard the net in 
some of our first college matches. 
With the help of new assistant 
coach, Michal Zauzig, goalkeeper 
training has ramped up consid¬ 
erably. Breaks are a thing of the 
past. 

“I’m glad we finally get to play. 
We are able to get much more game 
experience which will help when 
we start our conference matches,” 
said Auster-Gussman. 

Along with mandatory daily 
training, we have dedicated our¬ 
selves to practice time off the 
field. 

We have been working hard to 
perfect all the skills we need to 
bring our team to victory. 

On days off, you will find our 
team in the gym, on the field, 
or running through the town of 
Huntingdon. As soccer player Mia 
Hamm once stated, the hue vi¬ 
sion of a champion is, “bent over, 
drenched in sweat, at the point of 
exhaustion, when no one else is 
looking.” 

So far, our hard work has paid 
off. Sporting our new stealthy 
black and grey uniforms, we have 
an undefeated record. In 450 min¬ 
utes, we have only given up one 
goal. 

New captains, new goalkeep¬ 
ers and new uniforms are not the 
only things our team has to of¬ 
fer. We also have introduced six 
dynamic freshmen to the squad. 
Aimee Radic, Emily Pendleton, 


Nikki Hankinson, Jennifer Novak, 
Elaina Robins and Lucia Cappiello 
have worked hard to ensure a vic¬ 
tory in every game thus far. In fact, 
a freshman has scored a goal in 
four of five games played. 

Everyone knows about Zinedine 
Zadane’s world famous head-butt¬ 
ing incident in the 2006 World Cup, 
but are people aware that Zadane is 
included in the Juniata Eagles’ new 
formation as well? 

Zadane may not be a new fresh¬ 
man recruit, but we are utilizing 
a formation that was designed to 
mimic the French national team 
and its star player. Zadane has no 
real position on his French squad; 
in fact he controls the midfield by 
adding extra pressure wherever it 
is needed. 

This year, we run the same 
scheme. We throw off other teams 
by implementing a seemingly “ex¬ 
tra” player. “[The 3-3-Z-3] allows 
us to take advantage of space on 
the field, and it utilizes every team¬ 
mate’s skills,” said Goodlander. 

“I love this formation,” said 
Broadwell. “Someone is always 
open for a pass.” 

This season, our squad knows that 
the vision of a champion is not the 
amount of records a team holds 
or what national rankings predict. 
Though we were ranked fourth in 
the Landmark Conference, we will 
play like number one. 

We have swept by our opponents 
so far, maintaining a 4-0 record. 
We beat teams such as St. Vincent 
and regionally ranked Gettysburg, 
2 - 0 . 

Upcoming opponents Lycoming 
and Penn State Altoona will have 
to prepare vigorously for what we 
will bring to the field. This year 
they know our name, and it won’t 
easily be forgotten. 


Hess making a difference for men's soccer 

continued from page 16 


other key players on the team, we 
still feel like this season can be very 
successful. “We have the ability to 
compete and be a top three team in 
the conference, it’s just a matter of 
us putting in the work and execut¬ 
ing,” said Hess. 

Coach Dubois’ main goal every 
year is to simply get better and he 
feels like we are well on our way to 
attaining this goal. We were strong 
in the midfield and on defense last 
year. Now that the offense has 
been ignited by Hess’ presence and 


Bowers’ emergence as a legitimate 
scoring threat, we are very confi¬ 
dent as we begin to prepare for 
conference play. 

With the addition of a sufficient 
attack, Coach Dubois feels like the 
depth all over the field will mean 
success this season. “I knew we 
had a good team coming back. We 
have several strong players that 
contributed returning in the mid- 
field and on defense along with a 
talented freshman class that have 
been learning underneath the up¬ 


perclassmen,” said Dubois. 

Hess said the main goal for this 
year is to change how teams ap¬ 
proach us and avoid being one di¬ 
mensional. 

We have already matched 
the win total of last year’s sea¬ 
son through just five games and 
are keeping opposing defenses 
on their heels throughout matches. 
This is a different Juniata team 
than last year and we have the de¬ 
sire to prove just how good we can 
be. 



Andrew Meloney / Juniatian 


Freshman forward Aimee Radic fights for the ball in a game against 
Keystone College on Sept. 9, where she later scored her second col¬ 
legiate goal The Eagles won handily, 12-0. 
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Birds of a new feather unveiled 

Logo now up to the level of athletes 


Erin McGinley 

Last fall NCAA Juniata was 
featured as the reigning national 
champions during CBS’ coverage 
of NCAA Division III women’s 
volleyball. The commentators 
though referred to the Eagles as the 
“Juniata Falcons.” This nationally 
broadcast mistake pushed a logo 
change into effect. 

The new Juniata logo was un¬ 
veiled by President Kepple at the 
first home football game this sea¬ 



son. 

The new face of Juniata may 
seem like a quick transition to 
some, but not to Pete Leffesne, 
sports information director, and 
Gabe Welsch, assistant vice presi¬ 
dent for marketing. In the summer 
of 2007, they each sat down and 
created a list of goals to complete 
for the year at Juniata. An updated 
Juniata logo was on both of their 
lists. 

Months later, when the Juniata 
“Falcon” mishap happened on na¬ 



tional television, Leffesne thought, 
“This is a symptom of a larger 
[logo] problem.” 

There are approximately 42 
NCAA affiliated Eagle mascots. 
In effort to distinguish Juniata from 
the rest of the Eagles (and Falcons) 
in this country, the College decided 
to update the logo. 

Leffesne also pointed out the old 
Juniata logo was obsolete. When 
compared to the rest of the Land¬ 
mark Conference, Juniata’s logo 
seemed old. “[It had] very limited 


options, lacked sophistication, was 
hard to reproduce, was not distin¬ 
guishing to Juniata and was dated,” 
Leffesne said. 

When the old logo is reproduced 
on a dark background, the outline 
to the eagle is lost and undefined. 
Even when the Juniata logo is 
reproduced on a lighter or white 
background, there is still no con¬ 
crete outline to the eagle form. 
During the process of updating the 
logo, it first had to gain approval 
from the athletic department’s cab¬ 
inet. The president, coaches, com¬ 
munity, trustees and alumni were 
also consulted. 

The next step in the project was 
to outsource the idea to an outside 


company. Jason Oakman, a part¬ 
ner at the marketing firm of Xsalta, 
LLC, of State College gave the Ju¬ 
niata Eagle a facelift. Completed 
this summer, the new the new 
logo is a sharp looking eagle head 
which still features the blue and 
gold school colors. The eagle head 
can also appear with “Juniata Col¬ 
lege” beside it. 

Individual sports teams also 
have their own personal identities. 
The common eagle appears with 
the different team names to spe¬ 
cialize letterheads and team gear. 
Welsch said that change to the new 
Juniata logo couldn’t have been 
timelier. “This past year [athleti¬ 
cally] has been amazing. Now the 
logo can be up to the level of the 
athletes,” he said. 

Welsch and Leffesne are both 
happy with the results but know 
that some may not be as receptive. 
“In reality there are always going 
to be people who prefer the old 
logo,” Welsch said. 
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Kepple says "no" to Amethyst Initiative 

President opts out on national call to reduce drinking age 


Christina Gongaware 

The Amethyst Initiative, a na¬ 
tionwide movement urging the 
government to reexamine the legal 
drinking age, has caused national 
discussion. Juniata College has 
chosen to abstain from the debate. 


Launched in July 2008 with the 
help of John McCardell, president 
emeritus of Middlebury College, 
the initiative includes the signa¬ 
tures of 130 college presidents. 
Signatories include Juniata’s peer 
institutions Dickinson College, 
Elizabethtown College, Gettys¬ 



Legend o' Juniata 2008 


Andrew Waplinger/Juniatian 

Sophomore Blake Colaianne took home the Mr. Juniata crown thanks to 
his crowd-pleasing rendition of Billy Joel's "Uptown Girl" Colaianne 
sang, played the piano and danced with high profile back-up dancers 
Amy Mathur (left), Betty Me Kim (back) and Mary Murray (right). 


burg College and Susquehanna 
University. 

The Initiative says that "alcohol 
education that mandates abstinence 
as the only legal option has not re¬ 
sulted in significant constructive 
behavioral change among our stu¬ 
dents." It also calls for "new ideas 
about the best ways to prepare 
young adults to make responsible 
decisions about alcohol." 

The Initiative’s purpose is to 
lower the dangerous habit of binge 
drinking. It also aims to decrease 
the popularity of fake IDs which 
have led many 18 to 20-year-olds 
to make unethical decisions. 

President Tom Kepple said that 
he has mixed feelings towards the 
Initiative. "This country assumes 
that you are a citizen when you 
turn 18, so setting the drinking age 


at 21 doesn't seem very rational to 
me," he said. 

He chose not to sign the Initia¬ 
tive, however, due to doubts that 
it will overturn current legislation. 
"The truth is that I don't see the po¬ 
litical will necessary to lower the 
drinking age. There is not enough 
political support, especially in the 
18-20 age group." 

A Gallup Poll taken in July 2007 
reflects Kepple’s opinion. Sev¬ 
enty-seven percent of Americans 
said that they would oppose any 
legislation that lowered the drink¬ 
ing age to 18. Furthermore, 60 per¬ 
cent of Americans would support 
stricter laws punishing underage 
drinkers. 

Even so, Kepple said that "un¬ 
less you are driving, the drinking 
age law is hardly enforced. [At 


Juniata,] we don't want to walk 
up and down the hallways and see 
who's having a beer. Institutions 
who [push] drinking off-campus 
create more problems with drink¬ 
ing and driving." 

Dean of Students Kris Clarkson 
is open to considering the Initiative. 
"I can find no reason why anyone 
would be objected to a dispassion¬ 
ate discussion,” he said. “There is a 
fair amount of denial and delusion 
there, and it's unfortunate that peo¬ 
ple are being so close-minded." 

Most of the criticism of the 
Initiative has come from MADD 
(Mothers Against Drunk Driv¬ 
ing), which says that the decrease 
of deaths from drunk driving is 
directly correlated to the increase 


continued page 5 


Going green to reach gold 

New standards set for students and faculty 


Leanna Yeager 

In the wake of the rising price 
of gas and other resources, more 
people than ever are considering 
the problem of sustainability. Ju¬ 
niata College, in living up to its 
motto, “Think. Evolve. Act,” has 
committed itself to addressing this 
problem. 

In June 2007 President Thomas 
Kepple signed the American Col¬ 
lege and University President’s 
Climate Commitment to pledge 
Juniata’s intent to work for a green 


future. The commitment calls on 
the college presidents involved 
to develop a permanent plan to 
achieve climate neutrality on their 
campuses as quickly as possible. It 
also stipulates that colleges initiate 
at least two temporary programs to 
reduce emissions while the perma¬ 
nent plan is created, and to make 
the plan and its progress public. 

Rob Yelnosky, vice president for 
finance and operations, has been 
working with the Sustainability 
Committee. This panel of students 
and faculty is trying to make the 


President’s Climate Commitment 
a reality. 

“The purpose of this plan is to 
have colleges reach emission neu¬ 
trality as soon as possible,” Yel¬ 
nosky said. This occurs when the 
emissions given off are reduced 
and offset completely. 

When asked about Juniata’s 
progress Yelnosky said, “I think 
we’re right where we need to be. 
Some colleges are ahead of us. 
Some colleges are behind us.” 


continued page 6 



He comes in peace 


A spoonful of sugar 


Standing room only Holding it together 



Find out what Richard 
Mahoney brings to his 
new position as head of 
the Baker Institute. 

see page 4 



Chelsea Gamer explains 
how sustainability can 
make the costs and waste 
in medicine go down. 

see page 9 



The theatre program's 
enrollment tripled in one 
year, making it the hot¬ 
test ticket on campus. 

see page 13 



Volleyball player Mi¬ 
chelle Morchesky reveals 
the secret ingredient be¬ 
hind her team's success. 

see page 16 
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Education students and faculty face new challenges 

Juniata reacts to state-mandated certification changes 


Alison Rihs 

The Pennsylvania Department 
of Education (PDE) recently in¬ 
creased credit requirements and 
changed curricular elements 
needed for Pennsylvania teaching 
certification. The PDE believes 
the state is producing ineffective 
teachers. However, university rep¬ 
resentatives firmly disagree. 

The changes will affect Juniata 
College dramatically. It will soon 
be nearly impossible to earn teach¬ 
ing certification in four years. This 
will deter future undergraduates 
from the education field. 

President Thomas Kepple, does 
not understand PDE’s reasoning 
for the changes. “We have no idea. 
This was such a radical change,” 
he said. 

Other faculty members respond¬ 
ed with similar sentiments. 

There are several problems with 
the new rules. First, raising the 
number of credits for education 


majors creates inflexibility. Given 
that students must take anywhere 
from 73-120 credits for certifica¬ 
tion, there is little room for error in 
choosing classes. 

Freshmen will need to know 
exactly what certificate they want 
when they arrive on campus. Stu¬ 
dents will not be able to join the 
education field late without add¬ 
ing years to their college stays. It 
will simply be too hard to catch 
up. 

A solid liberal arts education 
may be difficult to obtain under the 
new program. Sophomore Caro¬ 
line Binder wants to pursue edu¬ 
cation in addition to a theater and 
French POE. 

She said that the changes “will 
deter people who have a broader 
interest base.” 

Binder also said that with these 
required classes students will 
“never have any freedom because 
life revolves around the education 
department.” 


Juniata may have to drop the 
Middle Level and Special Edu¬ 
cation certificates. It may not be 
feasible for the College to keep 
curriculum that mandates so many 
credits. 

Sophomore Dessie Schwentner, 
Elementary and Early Childhood 
Education POE, said: “I really 
don’t see any good things [with 
this situation]. It’s going to make 
things difficult and make them [the 
faculty] run double tracks...People 
won’t be able to come to Juniata if 
we don’t have the track.” 

There is some concern that the 
changes could affect enrollment. 
According to Fay Glosenger, 
Martin G. Brumbaugh Professor 
of Education, the new guidelines, 
combined with education students’ 
higher standards, “will add one 
more burden.” 

Kepple said, “If we can’t change 
the mind of the state, it will be det¬ 
rimental to both the school and the 
state.” 


It will be tougher for Juniata to 
adjust to this than it will be for big¬ 
ger universities. Kathleen Jones, 
assistant professor of education, 
said, “Larger schools have more 
faculty and can spread it [the work] 
around more. We have to figure out 
how we can accomplish this.” 

To accommodate the changes, next 
year the faculty will run dual cur¬ 
riculum to fulfill the different re¬ 
quirements for current and incom¬ 
ing students. 

According to Kepple, Juniata’s 
“fifth year free” deal will probably 
not be applicable. Even though 
many education students will not 
graduate in four years, the new 
regulations are a state requirement 
for which Juniata cannot be held 
responsible. 

Overall, very few Juniatians 
agree with the PDE’s decision to 
raise the number of credits. Binder 
said, “They [Juniata] will pay the 
price for what the State Depart¬ 
ment is putting upon them.” 


Glosenger said, “It’s a night¬ 
mare. I’ve never had to tackle any¬ 
thing like it in my life. But we’ll 
do it.” 

Kepple also cannot see any posi¬ 
tives in the situation. He said, “No, 
not that I can find. This is bad de¬ 
cision-making by the state bureau¬ 
crats.” 

Though the future looks difficult 
for the education department, there 
is still hope. Kepple said, “I’m a 
little more optimistic than I was a 
few weeks ago.” 

College representatives are 
fighting very hard against PDE. 
They are trying to convince 
the state to reverse its decision. 
Kepple believes there is “strength 
in numbers.” He also said, 
“We are definitely challenging 
the state. We’re not just immediat 
ely going forward [without a 
fight].” 

Everyone involved agrees that, 
though the situation is difficult, 
they will find a solution. 


Enrollment: Reaching record numbers 


Marie Boiler 

Juniata College does not ask 
prospective students what they 
can do for the College. Rather, the 
Office of Enrollment offers the 
approach of “Here’s what we can 
do for you,” said Michelle Bartol, 
dean of enrollment. 

Juniata currently has eight full¬ 
time recruiters on the road year- 
round. They conduct off-campus 
interviews coast to coast. Juniata 
representatives meet hundreds 


of high school students at venues 
across America with “Pope Tours,” 
featuring the 40 colleges in Lo¬ 
ren Pope’s “Colleges that Change 
Lives.” 

“We’re competing for the best 
kids,” Bartol said. 

With a current freshman class 
that boasts a higher standardized 
test score average than previous 
years, recruitment efforts appear to 
be working. 

This year, 40 percent of students 
hail from out-of-state, an increase 


from 32 percent in fall 2007. 

A freshman population from 
diverse economic brackets has re¬ 
placed Juniata’s traditionally blue- 
collar demographic. 

This year’s freshman class had 
a 69 percent acceptance rate, up 
from 68 percent in 2007. 

Economic factors played a role 
in the students’ decision-making 
process in 2008, Bartol said. Par¬ 
ents could have been more wary 
to take out loans in a shaky eco¬ 
nomic environment. However, the 
amount of students who accepted 
Juniata’s admissions offer was un¬ 
precedented. 

“More kids said ‘yes’ earlier,” 
said Bartol. Ninety-two students 
applied “early decision,” compared 
to 33 in 2007. Before the May 1 
deadline, a record number of stu¬ 
dents had matriculated. At least 20 
students who missed the deadline 
were turned away. 

Last year, Bartol said that Ju¬ 
niata received around 17,000 in¬ 
quiries from high school students. 
The enrollment office categorized 
these inquiries by level of interest, 
and sent out brochures to a pool of 
prospective students. 

The marketing department, also 


involved in the process, said that 
it sends out hundreds of different 
kinds of publications each year. 
These include flyers to alumni 
encouraging them to help with 
recruitment, brochures for high 
school guidance counselors, as 
well as publications sent directly to 
the students. 

The College’s publications were 
redone last year to become easier 
to mail and more user-friendly. 
Their message highlights Juniata’s 
vibrant learning community and 
commitment to sustainability. 

Bartol said that the sheer volume 
of brochures does not fit with the 
College’s sustainability ethos, but 
said, “We’re not willing to go cold 
turkey” on publications. 

Bartol could not cite the exact 
amount the College spends on 
marketing materials sent to pro¬ 
spective students. She said that 
recruitment involves more than 
publications making it almost im¬ 
possible to measure cost and re¬ 
turns in the process. 

To compete with the other col¬ 
leges vying for the scattered at¬ 
tention of high school seniors, Ju¬ 
niata’s pitch needs to be clear and 
tangible. “There’s a lot of noise out 
there,” Bartol said. The College’s 
unusual name might stick in pro¬ 
spective students’ minds when it 


keeps popping up in their mail¬ 
boxes. 

However, for students who have 
already decided on Juniata as their 
first choice, the stream of brochures 
seems pointless. 

“The most important thing for 
me was that my admissions coun¬ 
selor remembered me each time 
I called,” said freshman Dani 
Rauch. 

Junior Brett Shaffer said that his 
decision to enroll at Juniata was de¬ 
termined more by his campus visit 
than any mailed brochures. “The 
publications didn’t help too much,” 
he said. “I remember a lot of col¬ 
leges sending me a whole bunch of 
stuff I didn’t really want.” 

To attract superior students, 
Juniata offers competitive merit 
awards. “My scholarship defi¬ 
nitely influenced my decision to 
come here,” said Ara Brancamp, 
a freshman from California. Hav¬ 
ing attended a small high school in 
Sacramento, Brancamp “wanted to 
go to a college that felt like a small 
family as well.” 

Asked whether student reten¬ 
tion might be affected by the in¬ 
creased size of the freshman class, 
Bartol said her hunch was that the 
increased energy generated by the 
large class would inspire students 
to stay. 


The amount of Juniata-related material that the 
Enrollment Office sends to prospective students is: 


Sufficient 


Minimal 


Excessive 



78% 


■ 


6 % 


Out of 334 
respondents 
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CNS deals with wireless, Windows and waste management 

New semester brings new technology issues that frustrate faculty, students and staff 



Andrew Meloney/Juniatian 

As part of the new wireless initiative, students in Stats for Social Sciences lab use their laptops in class. 


Neil Neigenfind 

Laptop initiative 

Last year, an initiative was put in 
place to bring laptops into all the 
classrooms at Juniata. This includ¬ 
ed the gradual phasing out of the 
classroom desktops in favor of stu¬ 
dents and faculty bringing in their 
own laptops. 

Joel Pheasant, director of tech¬ 
nology solutions center, said, “We 
wanted to give them [the faculty] 
an opportunity to get used to the 
laptops and get comfortable with 
taking them to classrooms before 
we started removing anything.” 

According to Pheasant, at the 
beginning of last academic year, 
professors were given laptops to 
use in their offices and classrooms. 
They were given a choice between 
several models, including Dell 
and Apple computers. Every three 
years, professors will be given up¬ 
grades. 

During the summer, the process 
of removing tower computers from 
classrooms began. David Fusco, 
associate vice-president and chief 
information officer, says the tow¬ 
ers were removed mainly from 
smaller seminar rooms. Rooms 
with Smartboards also did not have 
computers removed. 

Pheasant explained that rooms 
are going to be evaluated each year 
to see if their desktop comput¬ 
ers are necessary. If it seems like 
a waste of power or just unneces¬ 
sary, they will be removed. It is 
also possible that if needed again, 
towers could be replaced. 


Pheasant said, “The hope is, as 
professors become more comfort¬ 
able with taking their laptops to the 
classroom with them, they’ll say, 
‘we just don’t need them in this 
classroom anymore.’” 

With this change some frustra¬ 
tions and difficulties arose. 

John Matter, professor of biol¬ 
ogy, said, “Most of my issues are 
with connectivity. I plug the thing 
in, and my resolution is changed. 
What’s that about?” 

Matter said that these problems 
mainly lead to his frustration and 
the loss of class time. He also only 
needs to plug his laptop in one of 
the six rooms he teaches in despite 
the initiative. 

In response to common prob¬ 
lems, Fusco said, “There’s three 
[problems] that I can think of off 
the top of my head. One is the 
resolution of the screens of the 
laptops. I might have a high reso¬ 
lution on this [laptop] computer, 
and the projector might not have 
the same capability to display this 
resolution. The second thing is that 
we’ve found that some people just 
don’t want to carry their laptops 
with them. This hasn’t occurred a 
lot. And the other thing I can think 
of is if you have a Mac, you need 
an adaptor.” 

Vista Home issues 

Some students this year arrived 
to find difficulty using the network 
with their operating systems. Stu¬ 
dents using Windows Vista Home 
Edition found many problems. 

The reason for these difficulties, 


according to Fusco, is that home 
editions of operating systems are 
not meant to readily connect to 
networks. 

The main difference between 
Home and other versions of Win¬ 
dows is that Home users can only 
connect to networks through a 
“workgroup.” This requires users 
to log into a network every time 
they wish to access its resources. 
A student with a Home version of 
Windows will have to log on ev¬ 


ery time they access a drive or log 
on to the College’s Virtual Private 
Network (VPN). Students using 
the other versions will only have to 
log on once to set up their comput¬ 
ers, and then they can seamlessly 
use the network resources. 

Pheasant said, “In past years, the 
students that were working in the 
TLT have worked hard on getting 
students with the home machines 
on the network, and it’s great that 
we were able to do that, but it’s 
created such a backlog of so many 
machines during the first month 
of classes that it’s almost impos¬ 
sible to do anything else at that 
point. While we’re not disallow¬ 
ing Home, we can’t really support 
all the machines that come with 
Home edition.” 

Fusco said that, because of these 
difficulties, Home versions are not 
commonly supported at college 
campuses. The support for Win¬ 
dows Home versions has always 
been limited on campus in the 
past. 

Computers tossed? 

In September, students noticed 
the College disposing of computers 
and computer parts. Some jumped 
to the conclusion that the Col¬ 
lege was throwing out computers 


rather than donating or recycling 
them. According to Pheasant, the 
computers were being placed into 
storage until they could be recy¬ 
cled. 

Pheasant said that the comput¬ 
ers were working, but they were 
too old to be supported anymore. 
Some were over eight years old. 
Older machines require more sup¬ 
port than newer machines and 
can be expensive to repair. It is usu¬ 
ally cheaper to recycle them, work¬ 
ing or not. Local schools and orga¬ 
nizations were contacted so that | 
they could take these computers, 
but there was very little interest. 

Pheasant said the comput¬ 
ers were placed in a shed behind 
Brumbaugh Academic Center. He 
said, “A few students walked back 
and asked if they could have some 
of the parts, and we knew there 
was little interest in them, so we 
said, ‘okay.’” 

Campus technology plans on 
recycling older computers close to 
once a month, as opposed to twice 
yearly as has been in the past, 
Pheasant said. There will be a de¬ 
creasing amount of room to store 
the computers, as the old storage 
room in Brumbaugh will be con¬ 
verted to offices for the math de¬ 
partment staff. 


How often have your professors or other students had problems using their 
laptops and/or overhead projectors for class presentations? 


Almost every time 
13% 


Frequently 

44% 






At least once 
39% 


Out of 342 respondents 
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PACS 


Rob Schultz 

The College recently hired 
Richard Mahoney—an author, 
filmmaker and former elected offi¬ 
cial—as director of Juniata’s Bak¬ 
er Institute of Peace and Conflict 
Studies (PACS). 

Mahoney began his duties on 
Aug. 25, replacing professor emer¬ 
itus Andrew Murray, the previous 
PACS director, who worked at Ju¬ 
niata since 1971. 

When asked what brought him 
to Juniata, Mahoney said, “It 
seemed like a very unusual college 
[with] a very unusual, really ex¬ 
cellent peace and conflicts studies 
program.” 

According to President Tom 
Kepple, Mahoney was chosen 
from hundreds of applicants. Kep¬ 
ple believes that Mahoney was the 
best possible choice because of the 
amount of contacts he has made 
during his career. 

“I think he brings a lot of ex¬ 
perience from outside of Juniata,” 
said Kepple. “He has a huge group 
of people he knows across the 
world.” 

Kepple hopes that Mahoney can 
be helpful to Juniata and its stu¬ 
dents in bringing in guest speakers 
and in exploring foreign-related is¬ 
sues. 

While PACS usually empha¬ 


department welcomes new director 

Mahoney is an author, filmmaker and former public servant 


sizes learning theories of peace, 
Mahoney believes it is important 
to work on applying those theo¬ 
ries. “I think PACS can become a 
platform for action, global action,” 
said Mahoney. 

This approach is reflected in 
Mahoney’s life and experience. In 
1999, Mahoney founded the Nues- 
tra Familia Escuela de Idiomas 
(Our Family School of Languag¬ 
es), a business that teaches Eng¬ 
lish and Spanish classes and gives 
its profits to orphanages within 
Costa Rica. Through his work, 
Costa Rica’s public orphanages 
are equipped with computers and 
interactive software. 

Mahoney earned various aca¬ 
demic degrees from Princeton 
University, Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity and Arizona State University. 

He can speak and teach in Eng¬ 
lish, French and Spanish. 

Mahoney’s academic career 
started in 1980 in Arizona. He has 
taught in more than four univer¬ 
sities, including The American 
Graduate School of International 
Management. At that school, he 
was voted the “most outstanding 
professor” 19 times by graduating 
classes. 

Mahoney has guest lectured at 
institutions such as Oxford Uni¬ 
versity and Harvard University. He 
has taught 17 different classes over 


his career. 

This semester Mahoney is teach¬ 
ing the PACS senior thesis class. 
According to President Thomas 
Kepple, Mahoney will be teaching 
more classes in the future. 

Mahoney has written books on 
politics including “Getting Away 
with Murder” and “JFK: Ordeal 
in Africa.” Mahoney also wrote a 
book of poetry called “Petalos,” 
published in 1995. 

Recently he directed films in¬ 
cluding “Strong at the Broken 
Places,” which introduces stories 
from the war in Iraq, and “Causes 
and Consequences of the Argen¬ 
tine Default.” Mahoney has also 
been in five documentaries about 
the Kennedys. 

Mahoney has led a very strong 
political life. He was elected as 
Secretary of State of Arizona in 
1991. Mahoney also ran for the 
U.S. Senate seat in Arizona and 
for governor of Arizona. He has 
worked as a speechwriter and 
political consultant since the late 
1970s. 

He has been a member of Af¬ 
rican Studies Association, Latin 
American Studies Association and 
American Political Science Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“I’m a person who has a lot of 
different passions and I like to do 
different things,” said Mahoney. 



Andrew Meloney/Juniatian 


Professor Richard Mahoney brings experience and connections to 
his new post as director of the Baker Institute and PACS program. 


Bowl-a-thon 

A soup-er creative event. 
Come help the Mud Junk¬ 
ies throw bowls that will be 
used in this year's fundrais¬ 
ing event later this spring. 

Time: 4p.m. 

When: Oct. 10 


Where: Pot Shop 
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Politically speaking: a guide to the debates 

Understanding how they work and what they mean 


Seth Fox 

The presidential debates have 
started and this raises a while new 
crop of questions to be answered. 
Here are some of the common 
questions surrounding the debates. 

Who coordinates the debates? 

These debates which occur late 
in the election cycle are organized 
by the Commission on Presidential 
Debates (CPD), a bipartisan orga¬ 
nization. There are normally three 
debates held, generally at a univer¬ 
sity speaking hall amongst a public 
audience. 

This year, the first debate was 
held on Sept. 26 in Oxford, MI. 
The second and third debates are 
scheduled for Oct. 7 in Nashville, 
TN and Oct. 15 in Hempville, NY, 
respectively. 

What are the topics of 
the debates? 

The official topic for the Sept. 26 
debate was foreign policy, though 
discussion about the economy also 
surfaced during the event. 

The second debate will be an 
open fomm with town hall style 
questions from the audience on no 
particular topic. 

The third and final presidential 
debate will focus on domestic and 
economic policy. 


What are the rules of 
the debates? 

The debate is governed by a 
memorandum of understanding 
between the two candidates. This 
agreement, not released to the pub¬ 
lic, states that both candidates will 
follow certain agreed upon rules. 

Formerly the debate rules grant¬ 
ed each candidate one minute 
responses. These rules were crit¬ 
icized by the public for not provid¬ 
ing enough actual debate. 

Recently, “Time Magazine” re¬ 
ported that these mles would be 
changing. Under the new format, 
each candidate still has one minute 
to respond, followed by five min¬ 
utes of open debate during which 
either candidate may speak. 

At the first debate, moderator 
Jim Lehr had some initial dif¬ 
ficulty getting the candidates to 
speak directly to one another dur¬ 
ing the open debate section. How¬ 
ever, eventually the two candidates 
warmed up to the new debate for¬ 
mat. Typically, the open debate 
lasted well beyond five minutes. 

What is the purpose of the 
debates? 

The presidential election de¬ 
bates, while not required by the 
election process, have become a 
reoccurring part of the electoral 
system. The debates serve as a 


tool for a candidate to publicize his 
message while simultaneously at¬ 
tacking his opponent’s message. 

Although debates do not deter¬ 
mine any official part of the elec¬ 
tion, historically they have been 
quite influential, especially in tight 
elections. 

One of the most striking exam¬ 
ples of this is the first electoral de¬ 
bate between John F. Kennedy and 
Richard Nixon in 1960. On cam¬ 
era, Kennedy looked handsome 
and bronzed while Nixon looked 
sickly and pale. According to tele¬ 
vision viewers, Kennedy won the 
debate, but radio listeners favored 
Nixon. 

Another influential debate oc¬ 
curred in 1980 between Jimmy 
Carter and Ronald Reagan. The 
election was too close to call be¬ 
fore the debates. Reagan, a former 
actor, was much more comfortable 
onscreen than Carter. This led to 
Reagan’s message to be better re¬ 
ceived. The polls following the de¬ 
bates showed a bump for Reagan. 

What are some of the criticisms 
of the debates? 

The debates have been criticized 
for being exclusionary. In order to 
be invited to participate, a candi¬ 
date must be polling at 15 percent 
or above. This mle is set by the 
CPD, which is mostly made up of 


Republicans and Democrats. 

Critics argue that the CPD pur¬ 
posely makes it difficult for third 
party or independent candidates to 
be included. 

The last third party or indepen¬ 
dent candidate to participate was 
Ross Perot in 1992. 

During the 2008 election sea¬ 
son, there had been push to allow 
Republican Senator Ron Paul to 
debate, but he failed to achieve the 
required polling numbers. 

Another criticism of presidential 
debates is that they are short on ac¬ 
tual policy discussion and heavy on 


sound bites, which provide plenty 
of political fodder for the either 
side to twist and manipulate. 

What are the vice presidential 
candidates roles in the debate 
process? 

Typically, the two vice presiden¬ 
tial candidates have one debate. 
The vice presidential debate fol¬ 
lows the same rules as the presi¬ 
dential debate and is also governed 
by the CPD. The 2008 vice presi¬ 
dential debate will be held on Oct. 
2 at Washington University in St. 
Louis, MS. 


Current Electoral College projections: 

Though McCain’s polling numbers have currently dropped below 
Obama’s, a current shift in the Electoral College projections have 
gone towards McCain. 

Pennsylvania has shifted from leaning towards Obama in Electoral 
College projections to being a toss up between both candidates. 

CNN reports that the current Electoral College projections are 
Obama-229 and McCain-174. 

A candidate needs to gather 270 Electoral College votes to win 
the election. 

Current polling results: 



Obama 

McCain 

CNN 

47% 

43% 

Fox News 

45% 

39% 

Rasmussen 

51% 

45% 

_Gallup_ 

_45%_ 

_43%_ 


Kepple says ”no" to Amethyst Initiative 


in drinking age. According to 
MADD, an estimated 25,000 
lives have been saved thanks to 
the Minimum Drinking Age Act 
of 1984. 

However, Clarkson said, "It is 
not completely fair to contribute 
the drop to raising the drinking 
age. There have been too many 
other encouraging trends.” 

But even if enacted, Clarkson 
doubts that a drinking age of 18 
would change much at Juniata. ”1 
don't think there would be an im¬ 
mediate change,” he said. "Juniata 
students are generally more sincere 
and more focused than the average 
college student. For the most part, 
students who end up in the hospital 
due to drinking have been inex¬ 
perienced, and as far as I know, I 


have never been to the hospital to 
see the same student twice.” 

He also said that the drinking 
problem across American campus¬ 
es is a "highly cultural issue.” 

Julia Eder, an international stu¬ 
dent from Germany, sees benefits 
to the change. "In Germany the 
drinking age is 16, and I feel that it 
is much too young. Twenty-one is 
just as bad. Both of these countries 
are too extreme, and I think they 
both cause alcoholic tendencies. I 
see 18 as the perfect age to set for 
drinking.” Senior Nicole 

Cappucio, a resident advisor in 
Tussey Hall, said, "I would defi¬ 
nitely support any legislation that 
would lower the drinking age to 18. 
I feel like a lot of issues would be 
resolved on campus. More people 


continued from page 1 

would know what drinking is like 
entering college, and it would take 
the thrill away for freshmen who 
come to campus and feel a huge 
need to get drunk.” At the end of 
the fourth week of classes, Clark¬ 
son said that there had only been 
a handful of alcohol violations on 
campus. Clarkson said that most of 
these violations have resulted from 
"normally responsible students 
who have just made some bad de¬ 
cisions.” Both Kepple and Clark¬ 
son agree that there is no guarantee 
that the number of binge drinkers 
would decrease if the legal drink¬ 
ing age dropped. According to the 
Center for Disease Control and 
Prevention, about 90 percent of the 
alcohol consumed by those under 
21 is in the form of binge drinking. 


Eighteen to 20-year-olds binge 
drink the most, composing 51 per¬ 
cent of all incidents. 

Clarkson said, "Any dialogue or 
discussion would be helpful. There 


are many contradictions in our cur¬ 
rent law, and people need to start 
talking.” 

To view the Initiative, go to am- 
ethystinitiative.org. 




Should Juniata push legislators to drop the 
drinking age on this campus and other 
^ campuses to 18? 

Yes 

56% 

^ Not sure 

14% 

Out of 345 respondents 
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Sustainability seal standards for 
student organizations 


Going green to reach gold 

continued from page 1 


Bronze Level 

•100 percent of organization records and communications are 
maintained and communicatedpaperlessly (on-line or other transmis¬ 
sion). 

•100 percent of organization "mailings " to campus (re: lectures, 
events, meetings) are done electronically. 

Silver Level 

As above, plus: 

•More than 50 percent oforganization members volunteer 10 hours per 
person per semester to campus sustainability efforts. 

•Events catered follow the Green Catering Standard. 

Gold Level 

As above, plus: 

•100 percent of organization members volunteer 10 hours per 
person per semester to campus sustainability efforts. ^Student organi¬ 
zation can demonstrate effort to ensure all incoming mail is provided 
electronically. 



Sustainability Seal Standards for 
Academic Departments 


Bronze Level 

•100 percent of faculty provide syllabi paperlessly. 

•More than half of all assessments (quizzes, exams, papers, home¬ 
work, etc.) are handled paperlessly. Department can demonstrate 
encouragement, promotion and use of online assignments and sub¬ 
mission. 

•Department as a whole uses printer cartridge recycling pro¬ 
grams. 

•At least one required course exposes students to sustainability 
concepts and issues in the context of at least one lesson or module. 

Silver Level 

As above plus: 

•Events catered follow the Green Catering Standard. 

•More than 50 percent of required courses expose students to sus¬ 
tainability concepts and issues in the context of at least one lesson or 
module. 

•Department can demonstrate a concerted effort to ensure that 
incoming mail (periodicals, particularly) is provided electronically. 

•100 percent of departmental "mailings" to campus are done elec¬ 
tronically. 

Gold Level 

As above plus: 

•More than 50 percent of faculty walk/bike/carpool/otherwise 
travel sustainably to work. 

•Department offers one or more full courses, relevant to their 
discipline(s) and devoted to sustainability topics. 

•More than 50 percent of office personnel document five or more 
hours devoted annually to campus sustainability efforts. 


One plan unique to Juniata is the 
Gold Standard, a certification given 
to departments and student groups 
that have met specific guidelines. 
The Sustainability Committee has 
defined three levels of sustainabil¬ 
ity standards for departments and 
clubs (see sidebar). 

Reaching the Gold Standard is 
harder for some departments and 
clubs than others. 

The English department has 
been doing its best to reach those 
goals, but meeting a few of them 
is difficult. 

“We recycle. We put course work 
on the p-drive...we do what we 
can,” said Peter Goldstein, chair of 
the English department. “It’s hard 
to have staff members walk when 
many of them live out of town, and 
they can’t carpool because they’re 
in opposite directions.” 

Regardless, the department has 
still made improvements. It re¬ 
placed some of texts with online 
resources and some professors 
may look into adding literature on 
sustainability to courses. 

Clubs are also doing their best to 
meet the Gold Standard, but face 
a few difficulties. One consistent 
problem with the standards, es¬ 
pecially for club sports, is the re¬ 
quirement that all records cannot 
be kept electronically. 

“We have to have medical pa¬ 
pers with signatures.. .If there’s an 
emergency, I need to show a hard 


copy,” said Staci Weber, director of 
student activities. 

Advertising was another issue. 
“You can advertise on Facebook 
and the announcements...but it’s 
just not as effective,” she said. 

The Gold Standard was intro¬ 
duced to the club leaders at a din¬ 
ner with President Kepple earlier 
this semester. “They [clubs] care. 
They just haven’t been exposed 
yet...it’s still a new idea,” Weber 
said. 

Some clubs are already reacting 
to the Gold Standard. The women’s 
rugby club held a held a drive to 
recycle cans. The Juniata Activities 
Board has tried to reduce paper by 
using a few giant signs to advertise 
instead of tons of little flyers. 

The standards set in place by the 
President’s Climate Commitment 
have been easier to reach than the 
Gold Standard. Juniata already has 
a plan to deal with electricity con¬ 
sumption. The plan states that by 
2012 consumption will be cut by 
25 percent and the rest of the elec¬ 
tricity will be covered by an invest¬ 
ment in a renewable resource. 

The Sustainability Committee 
decided Juniata would invest in 
wind energy as a renewable re¬ 
source. 

There are also plans to cut over¬ 
all energy consumption. “We also 
have to change our habits,” Yel- 
nosky said. Just little things like al¬ 
ways turning off lights can help cut 


down on the amount of electricity 
used. 

Electricity is only about 50 per¬ 
cent of the emissions the College 
produces. A plan still has to be 
made to cover the other 50 percent, 
which includes things like solid 
wastes sent to the landfill. 

The deadline for the creation of 
a second plan is May 2009. “I hope 
to have the new plan ready to un¬ 
veil on Sustainability Day, but [the 
plan] probably won’t be until the 
end of the school year,” Yelnosky 
said. 

To help lower waste Yelnosky 
and the committee have started 
working on improving recycling. 
They had more recycling bins 
placed around campus and made 
them more diverse. Already he’s 
seeing an improvement. In 2006 
Juniata recycled 79,000 lbs. In 
2007 Juniata recycled 93,000 lbs, 
an improvement of 14,000 lbs. 

Yelnosky’s plans do not end with 
reaching emission neutrality. He 
hopes that someday Juniata will be 
able to stop emissions altogether. 
“There are a lot of things I want 
to do, but the technology just isn’t 
there. But maybe, in a few years, it 
will be,” he said. 

More detailed information on 
Juniata’s plan can be found at 
http: //www.j uniata. edu/service s/ 
sustainability/. 


Where on campus? 



Andrew Meloney / Juniatian 


Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your guess to the Juniatian at 
juniatian@juniata.edu. Congrats to last issue's winner Suzanne Nemetz! 
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Personal politics in the classroom 

Participating in a free exchange is part of the liberal arts 


EDITORIAL 

Especially in this election year, 
personal politics have become a 
hot bed of discussion on campus. 
As professors stand confidently 
talking about the election at their 
podiums, many students may feel 
uncomfortable or unsure of their 
own political stances. They are 
also unsure whether the ideas in 
their heads came from them or 
from an influential professor’s 
rant. 

Saying that professors don’t 
play a role in the formation of 
ideas would completely de¬ 
bunk the entire pursuit of higher 
education. Students value pro¬ 
fessors for their expertise and 
knowledge. Often students look to 
professors they know and respect 
to help them find the core of their 
own beliefs. 

One student said, “Professors are 
paid more deference because they 


have PhDs, and they also have the 
ability to take advantage of that to 
exploit their own views.” 

The danger comes when a pro¬ 
fessor takes advantage of his or 
her position at the podium. This 
could create an environment 
where students fear being penal¬ 
ized on account of their views. 
This wouldn’t be a productive 
educational environment. 

Politics professor Dennis Plane 
said, “I think the best professors 
alleviate that fear and create a free 
and open forum for the exchange 
of ideas, regardless of whether or 
not they agree with that student’s 
opinion.” 

Students who feel uncomfort¬ 
able with this inter-classroom po¬ 
litical conflict may be missing out 
on a very important element of 
the liberal arts education. For the 
most part, professors do not bring 
up a topic to intimidate students, 
rather to challenge them to explore 
the issues and form opinions. 


Communications professor Sar¬ 
ah Worley said, “We want students 
to articulate their own opinions 
better. Out of conflict come some 
of our best ideas.” 

If a professor disagrees with 
what a candidate does or says and 
presents it to the class during a 
discussion, students should not 
take offense or fear to support that 
candidate. The professors typical¬ 
ly want students to engage in the 
conversation, to defend their ideas 
and make their voices heard. 

“Not being challenged can be 
disastrous,” said Worley. “I think 
we leam more about our own be¬ 
liefs by surrounding ourselves 
with people who have differing 
opinions.” 

Students should try to embrace 
open conversation, even if it 
makes them uncomfortable. As 
one student said, “It shows that 
the professors respect you enough 
to share their opinions with you 
and expect that you can contribute 


your own ideas.” 

Defining the line between in¬ 
doctrination and exploration can 
be difficult for some professors 
to walk when they are passion¬ 
ately attached to a political issue, 
though. 

Students should also be able to 
appreciate the fact that although 
professors have what Worley re¬ 
fers to as “the unique responsibil¬ 
ity to create a civil and respectful 
learning environment,” professors 
are still human. 

Being human, professors have 
emotional knee-jerk reactions to 
events in the political landscape. 
Often these reactions are filtered 
through personal biases and stu¬ 
dents can misinterpret these reac¬ 
tions as a full representation of 
that professor’s political stance. 

In the same way students don’t 
always think through every angle 
of an issue before they discuss 
it, professors can be guilty of the 
same. 


“Noticing the difference be¬ 
tween rhetoric and discussion, as 
well as the ability to respect both 
sides of an issue, is what a liberal 
arts education is all about,” said 
one student. 

Political discussions in the class¬ 
room only become inappropriate 
when a professor doesn’t allow an 
equal, unthreatening discussion of 
as many sides of the issue as the 
students wish to address. 

The most important thing to 
remember in the classroom is 
that your words and thoughts can 
make a difference. The more in¬ 
formed you are as a citizen, the 
greater contribution you can 
make. 

At our small school, an open 
discourse should be encouraged 
rather than discouraged and that 
potential rests solely on the shoul¬ 
ders of the students who are willing 
to stand up for what they believe, 
regardless of partisan associa¬ 
tions. 


Presidential Perspective 



Have a topic that you'd like Pres¬ 
ident. Kepple to write about? 
Simply e-mail your suggestion 
to juniatian@juniata.edu , and 
the editors will forward them 
anonymously to Dr. Kepple. 

All of us in higher education 
laugh a bit about the U. S. News 
rankings of colleges and universi¬ 
ties because we know that they 
are created through a very dubious 
process. So, why are the many 
rankings of Juniata important to 
you as a student or alumnus? 


The rankings do bring Juniata to 
the attention of the general public, 
so the more often Juniata is ranked 
and the higher the ranking, the 
more people become familiar with 
our quality. The bottom line: The 
better Juniata’s reputation the bet¬ 
ter your Juniata degree is seen by 
future graduate schools and em¬ 
ployers. 

So who ranks Juniata, and how 
do we compare against the rest of 
the colleges and universities in the 
nation? The good news is that be¬ 
cause of our quality programs and 
the performance of our students 
and alumni, Juniata is mentioned 
in scores of diverse guides, articles 
and measures of colleges and uni¬ 
versities. Regardless of evalua¬ 
tion methods, we are consistently 
praised in a wide variety of guides 
and rankings 

We are praised for our overall of¬ 
ferings in “Baron’s Best Colleges,” 
“Peterson’s Competitive College 
Guide,” “U.S. News and World 
Report,” “The Princeton Review,” 
“The Fiske Guide” and “Forbes 
Magazine’s Great Colleges.” 


We are recognized for our dis¬ 
tinctive focus on experience and 
excellent outcomes in “Colleges 
That Change Fives,” “The College 
Solution, A Guide for Everyone 
Booking for the Right School at 
the Right Price,”* “Make a Differ¬ 
ence College Guide,” the Teagle 
Foundation’s study, “The Nation’s 
13 Best Performing Colleges,” 
“The Unofficial, Unbiased, Insid¬ 
ers Guide to the 331 Most Inter¬ 
esting Colleges,” and the National 
Collegiate Scouting Association 
ranking. 

Our accessibility and open¬ 
ness to students from diverse eco¬ 
nomic, social, racial and ethnic 
backgrounds has been recognized 
by the Center for Student Oppor¬ 
tunity’s “College Access Guide” 
and Feland Miles’ “Provoking 
Thought: What Colleges Should 
Do for Students.” 

We are lauded for our commit¬ 
ment to service and community in 
guides like “Rugg’s Recommenda¬ 
tions on Colleges,” USnews.com’s 
“America’s Best Colleges—Ad¬ 
options for B Students,” Entre- 
preneur.com’s “Colleges with 
an Entrepreneurship Emphasis,” 
Washington Monthly’s College 


Rankings, Don Asher’s “Cool Col¬ 
leges” and EEEEgirl magazine’s 
“Top 50 Colleges that Dare to be 
Different.” 

For those wondering what 
our student themselves say, see 
“Vault’s College Buzz Book,” 
“College Prowler” and, believe it 
or not, Cosmo Girl’s Magazine’s 


“The Top 100 Colleges and Uni¬ 
versities.” 

In fact, we are the only college 
or university included in all of the 
above rankings and publications. 

* “The College Solution ” 
was written by sophomore Cait- 
lin Bigelows mother Lynn 
O Shaughnessy. 


Juniatian Policies 

Corrections: The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. 
However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will print a 
retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be incorrect. Readers who 
believe they have spotted an incorrect fact should e-mail juniatian@juniata. 
edu with “correction” in the subject line. 

Opinion: Unsigned editorials published in the commentary section reflect 
the opinion of the Juniatian as determined by the editorial board. Views ex¬ 
pressed in commentary, arts & entertainment and sports columns reflect the 
opinion of the writer and not necessarily the opinion of the Juniatian. 

Letters to the Editor: Points of view which differ from those presented in 
any Juniatian article should be expressed to the editors in the form of a pub¬ 
lishable letter to the editor. Students, faculty, staff alumni: send letters to ju- 
niatian@juniata.edu. We print all letters to the editor that are of interest to the 
campus community - in response to one of our articles or on a separate topic. 
Please limit letters to about 300 words, and note that longer submissions may 
be printed partially due to available space. 

Anonymity: Letters to the Editor can be printed anonymously per the editors’ 
discretion on an individual basis. Letters printed anonymously must still be 
submitted to the editors with a name. Note your desire and reason for ano¬ 
nymity when you send your letter, and an editor will contact you. 
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Blue vs. Red: The 

mffi 

Obama looks America in the eye 


first debate 


Round one to the 
maverick 



Sebastian Brown 

After the first presidential debate 
wrapped up the pundits unani¬ 
mously crowned John McCain the 
winner. 

The public, however, vehe¬ 
mently disagreed. According to the 
CNN poll conducted minutes after 
the debate, 51 percent of debate 
watchers thought Barack Obama 
won, while only 38 percent thought 
John McCain did. A CBS snap poll 
of uncommitted voters revealed a 
similar trend: 40 percent thought 
Obama won, while only 22 percent 
thought McCain did. 

Why were the experts so 
wrong? 

To be fair, the pundits did get one 
thing right. They agreed that while 
McCain came off as an angry and 
tired old man, Obama looked and 
acted like a president. I just won¬ 
der how, in one breath, they can 
argue that Obama appeared more 
presidential and then in the next, 
say that he lost. Either they aren’t 
listening to the American people 
or they are just completely out of 
touch. 

In the 90-minute exchange, 
Obama confidently and articulate¬ 
ly laid out his plan to save the mid¬ 
dle class. Our country’s economy, 
which has always been a testament 
to our national strength and secu¬ 
rity, is falling apart right before our 
eyes. Obama will make our tax 
structure fair, so that the wealthi¬ 
est Americans aren’t getting even 
more breaks, while the other 95 
percent of us are left to fend for 


ourselves. 

Obama explained that he’d con¬ 
duct the 4 War on Terror’ differently. 
He would refocus the mission back 
on where our enemies actually are, 
in Afghanistan, not Iraq. 

Obama argued that until we 
engage in serious negotiations 
with all foreign leaders, including 
our most hated enemies, no real 
progress can be made in reach¬ 
ing a sustainable solution to the 
various problems we face in the 
world. 

While policy is important, it’s 
nothing new. We already knew 
what both candidates were going 
to say. The candidates have spout¬ 
ed off their positions a thousand 
times. Instead, what really made 
the difference last night wasn’t 
what the candidates said, but how 
they said it. 

Especially once he got warmed 
up halfway through the debate, 
Obama addressed every response 
either to the camera or directly at 
McCain himself. He wasn’t afraid 
to stand upright, look his opponent 
squarely in the eyes and say, “John, 
you are wrong.” 

When McCain was speaking, 
Obama had his whole body turned 
toward his opponent, listening at¬ 
tentively. And when he wasn’t 
directing his attention toward Mc¬ 
Cain, he was looking intently into 
the camera and addressing the 
American people. 

On the other hand, McCain 
looked irritated throughout. As 
opposed to Obama’s open and 
welcoming stance, McCain was 


hunched over, almost cradling his 
podium. And, despite the debate 
moderator Jim Lehrer’s best ef¬ 
forts, McCain refused to directly 
address Obama. 

In the entire debate, McCain 
didn’t look at Obama a single time 
when he was speaking. It was al¬ 
most as though he didn’t think this 
up-and-coming political sensation 
deserved to be sharing the stage 
with him. 

Certainly, our decision for who 
is most qualified to be our next 
president shouldn’t be reduced to 
posture and eye contact. But, more 
than in any other time, we need a 
leader who can inspire confidence 
in not only the American people, 
but in people across the world. As 
the recent financial crisis has re¬ 
minded us, we can’t afford to wait. 

Last Friday’s debate marked the 
first of only three chances we’ll get 
to see McCain and Obama make 
their cases to us while standing on 
the same stage. And it was clear 
that while Obama is ready to lead 
the American people out of this 
crisis, McCain is not. 

We, the American people, want 
to once again believe in our gov¬ 
ernment’s ability to solve problems 
effectively here in our own country. 
And, perhaps more urgently, the 
world awaits that chance to look to 
America as not just a great world 
power, but as a fundamentally 
good one. The time to restore con¬ 
fidence in America is now. Fortu¬ 
nately for us, presidential candi¬ 
date, Barack Obama is up to the 
task. 


Rachel Kern 


The first presidential debate 
came against the backdrop of 
a close presidential election 
during a time of turmoil. Not only 
is our country facing its greatest 
economic crisis since the 1930s, 
but we are also experiencing some 
of its greatest military threats 
since World War II. Americans 
are rattled and they turned to the 
debates looking for reassurance 
that one of these two men could 
take our country in the right direc¬ 
tion. 

Between the two presidential 
candidates, Senator John McCain 
came off as the most reassuring. 
With McCain, Americans saw a 
calm, veteran commander in chief. 
Like a true soldier, McCain never 
allowed himself to be flustered. 
He remained in control the whole 
time. 

McCain has lived foreign policy. 
He has breathed it, thrived in it, and 
studied it in the field. So, when he 
took to the stage to debate foreign 
policy, he took it with an air of con¬ 
fidence, one that made him truly 
presidential. He was well-prepared 
and answered all questions with 
ease and intellect. 

That much cannot be said about 
his opponent, Senator Barack 
Obama. Obama hasn’t lived for¬ 
eign policy; he has merely read 
about it in books. He wasn’t even 
prepared for the fight at the po¬ 
dium. Several times throughout 
the night, Obama was seen shuf¬ 
fling through his little pile of note 
cards as if he were cramming for 
the exam. On more than one oc¬ 
casion he asked moderator Jim 
Lehrer to move on because he was 
stumped and couldn’t think of an 
answer quickly enough. When 
he was able to cobble together an 
answer, Obama stuttered often and 
was disrespectful, calling McCain 
merely “John.” 

Obama’s number one task at 
this first debate should have been 
to ease voter concerns about his 
experience in handling foreign and 
defense policy. Instead he dem¬ 
onstrated that he is inexperienced 
and nai've. Obama doesn’t seem 
to understand the seriousness of 
foreign issues like the Georgia/ 


Russia conflict or what losing in 
Iraq will mean. Obama was his old 
meandering, aloof self, unable to 
take a strong stand on any one is¬ 
sue. 

Even on the rare issues on which 
Obama has taken somewhat of 
a strong stand in the past, he was 
quick to change his attitude and 
opinion. At the Democratic You¬ 
Tube Debates in 2007, Obama said 
he would absolutely talk to foreign 
leaders without preconditions, 
even leaders of countries with 
whom the United States currently 
does not speak. 

He received heat from not only 
the Republican Party, but also his 
Democratic opponent, Hillary 
Clinton, and his current vice presi¬ 
dential running mate, Senator Joe 
Biden. 

It seems the heat was too much 
for Obama. At the first presiden¬ 
tial debate, he took a note from 
fellow Democrat John Kerry and 
completely flip-flopped on the is¬ 
sue. Obama was quick to say that 
he would enter into conversations 
with Afghani, Iraqi and Iranian 
leaders but only after they met 
preconditions, although he pander- 
ingly called these preconditions 
merely “preparations.” 

McCain, on the other hand, has 
always demanded preconditions 
before meeting with foreign diplo¬ 
mats. Additionally, when McCain 
makes a mistake, he owns up to it. 
“We Republicans came to power 
to change government, and gov¬ 
ernment changed us,” McCain said 
at the first debate. 

There is no denying that he is 
right. Nothing has proved this 
statement more than our current 
economic standstill. But instead of 
backpedaling, McCain wants his 
party to take responsibility and fix 
our financial crisis. 

America needs a leader who 
can handle a crisis, not some po¬ 
litical celebrity with a toothy 
grin plastered on his face all the 
time. McCain said at the debate, “I 
don’t need any on-the-job training. 
I am ready to go at it right now.” 

Let Obama race around the track 
with his training wheels on. What 
we need is commander, a leader 
and a manager. We need John Mc¬ 
Cain. 




to Clay Aiken for coming out to America. Another of life's great mysteries solved. 



to the guys who wore man thongs and Speedos on stage at Mr. Juniata. None of those 
contestants won because whatever was in those banana hammocks just couldn't stand up 
to talent. 



to the Mountain Day committee for posting a fake Sodexo "Fall Feast" on the announce¬ 
ments and ARCH that threw us off the Mountain Day scent. We should have known some¬ 
thing was up. When's the last time anyone used "Sodexo" and "feast" in the same sen¬ 
tence? 
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Sustainable medicine: Solutions 
for a sustainable society 


by Chelsea Garner 


Sustainability is a buzz word at 
Juniata. Recycle bins sprinkle ev¬ 
ery comer. Professors are encour¬ 
aged to walk to work. Students are 
pushed to read online until their 
retinas are scarred. But just out¬ 
side the campus confines are local 
healthcare facilities whose sustain¬ 
ability practices are not up to par. 

There’s been a push for sustain¬ 
ability in many areas, but medi¬ 
cine’s exclusion from that move¬ 
ment is inexcusable. 

Deb. Kirchof-Glazier, biology 
professor and director of the health 
professions committee at Juniata 
said that the sustainability issue 
can be corrected with several short¬ 
term and long-term solutions. 

Preventative medicine is one 
of the most important short-term 
solutions to medical sustainability 
problems. By catching problems 
early, costs can be avoided down 
the road. 

“Sustainable medicine focuses 
on prevention and non-toxic man¬ 
agement of chronic disease, and 
that’s the missing link in health¬ 
care,” said Kirchof-Glazier. 

Preventative medicine includes 
vaccinations, promoting a good 
diet and healthy lifestyle and early 
screenings for disease. 

“Preventative medicine is like 
a gardener of the body: giving it 
what it needs to flourish and heal 
itself,” said Kirchof-Glazier. This 
would decrease costly end of life 
care, and replace it with lesser up¬ 
front fees. 

Another short-term solution to 
unsustainable treatment is naturo¬ 
pathic and other alternative medi¬ 
cines. 

“We need to get naturopathic 
medicine on the landscape a.s.a.p.,” 
said Kirchof-Glazier. 

The idea is to treat the underly¬ 
ing problem and not just the symp¬ 
toms. “Naturopathic doctors work 
with food, water and their hands 
to help the body heal itself and to 
encourage optimal wellness,” said 
Kirchof-Glazier. 

Sustainable medicine is integra¬ 
tive in that alternative options are 
used in conjunction with conven¬ 
tional medicine. 

For example, osteopathic ma¬ 
nipulation may be used on patients 
with low-back pain, rather than 
prescribing narcotics. For patients 
with chronic headaches, acupunc¬ 
ture has been effective when noth¬ 


ing else has worked. These proce¬ 
dures have little or no impact on 
the environment and are less costly 
than traditional methods. 

“The reason that I’m so pas¬ 
sionate about this is because of my 
disabled son. I have seen firsthand 
how everything needs to work to¬ 
gether. I’m a firm believer of us¬ 
ing drugs, surgery and alternative 
medicine together,” said Kirchof- 
Glazier. 

The problem is changing the 
mindset of conventional doctors 
and patients. How can we go about 
doing this? 

“One word: education,” said 
Kirchof-Glazier. “We need to edu¬ 
cate future doctors about this at the 
medical school level.” 

Lawmakers must also be in¬ 
formed about the benefits of sus¬ 
tainable medicine. “They need to 
know this is cost effective in the 
long run,” said Kirchof-Glazier. 

Juniata is in the forefront on this 
education, offering classes like Ro¬ 
tations and Issues in Rural Health¬ 
care. 

“We want to inform bright stu¬ 
dents of these options, so when 
they get into the medical field they 
can bring about the change,” said 
Kirchof-Glazier. 

In the long-term, medical sus¬ 
tainability will reduce environ¬ 
mental impact. According to Hos¬ 
pitals for a Healthy Environment, 


healthcare facilities produce 6,600 
tons of waste per day. 

Reducing the impact on the en¬ 
vironment isn’t as difficult as it 
may seem. 

“Just making sure waste is prop¬ 
erly disposed is a start. Even go¬ 
ing so far as to have locally grown 
food served to the patients is good 
for the environment and the econo¬ 
my,” said Kirchof-Glazier. 

Pharmaceutical waste is another 
problem in the healthcare industry. 
Many patients have excess pre- 


"This year residents of Lesher 
have found that the doors are 
accessible to anyone 24 hours 
a day. The doors were once 
closed to non-Lesher residents 
after midnight. Why the change, 
and does this go against Maude 
Lesher's original stipulation for 
the all-female dorm?” 

I am not aware of any specific 
stipulations from Maude Lesher 
in regards to locking. In the past, 
Lesher was the only residence 
hall we offered that was locked 
overnight. Last year, the new 
locking system was not online 
until the middle of the academic 
year. We elected to keep the same 
procedure in place throughout the 


scription drugs after finishing their 
treatments. Unfortunately, many 
flush leftover drugs into the water 
system. 

“Our water is now having de¬ 
tectable levels of dmgs in it. That’s 
scary,” said Kirchof-Glazier. 

The solution to this waste prob¬ 
lem is reuse. 

“If there could be a center where 
unused drugs could be redistrib¬ 
uted to people that needed them 
that would be wonderful,” said 
Kirchof-Glazier. This would both 
limit waste and help those who 
can’t afford treatments. 

Another long-term issue is cor¬ 
recting the social injustice in medi¬ 
cine. 

“Poverty is a huge factor in 


year and have Lesher only ac¬ 
cessible to Lesher residents 
from midnight until 6 a.m. We did 
not want to inaugurate anew locking 
schedule, since students were 
familiar with and aware of the 
previous Lesher locking schedule. 

This year, now that all residence 
halls are locked 24 /7, we did not 
believe it was necessary to have 
Lesher on a different locking 
schedule than the other residence 
halls. We asked the Residential 
Life staff in Lesher if there have 
been any questions or concerns 
about the Lesher locking schedule. 
They have not received any inqui¬ 
ries or complaints. 

-Tim Launtz, director of public 


causing the breakdown in our 
healthcare system,” said Kirchof- 
Glazier. “People who can’t afford 
healthcare wait until they are ex¬ 
tremely sick, and then go to the 
emergency room which is the most 
expensive care.” 

Being sustainable means pro¬ 
viding care to everyone, including 
the poor. 

There is not an infinite supply of 
medical resources, and costs must 
be kept down. Sustainable health¬ 
care is necessary to keep up with 
the times. 

If we, as a country, move toward 
more sustainable medicine, “We’ll 
be able to provide healthcare for 
people for as long as there are peo¬ 
ple,” said Kirchof-Glazier. 


safety and residential life 

“I heard that the College was 
given designs for upgrading the 
emergency blue light phones, 
but it had to reject the upgrades 
due to lack of funding. Is this 
true, and what is the state 
of upgrading the emergency 
phones?” 

We have reviewed whether there 
was a need to replace and/or add 
Blue Light Phones. It is not true that 
funding has slowed this review or 
has caused rejection of the project. 
We are continuing to review new 
designs, products and contractors. 
Once we are comfortable with a 
replacement/update plan, we will 
discuss funding. 

-Tim Launtz, director of public 
safety and residential life 


Ask the Administration 
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When Nature Calls by Brianna O t Malley 

A green card for invasive species? 


Tuesdays are always my favor¬ 
ite because it is the day of the “Sci¬ 
ence Times,” a weekly special of 
the New York Times. I always grab 
my paper and flip past the sections 
about our economic demise and 
find comfort in science. 

The Sept. 9 issue published the 
article “Friendly Invaders” that dis¬ 
cussed the positive effects of inva¬ 
sive species. Invasive species are 
introduced species that often out- 
compete native species for space 
and resources. Given their image 
as an ecological bully, they’re nor¬ 
mally surrounded by thoughts of 
ecological doom and destruction. 
However, this article argues that in 
fact, invasive species usually cause 
few extinctions of native species 
and actually increase an ecosys¬ 
tem’s biodiversity. 

I had the pleasure of taking a 
walk around campus to look at 
invasive species with biology pro¬ 
fessor Norris Muth. Muth, hav¬ 
ing done much work on invasive 
species, has a keen eye for these 
stealthy creatures. On our mani¬ 
cured campus, the only invasives 
we could find were those planted 
by Juniata’s landscapers. “We are 
lucky to have a conscience grounds 
keeping system that looks at using 
native species whenever possible,” 
said Muth. 

However, if you look at our 
campus’s unkempt areas, such as 


the banks of Muddy Run near East 
Towers, invasive species are more 
noticeable. 

“You’ll find more invasive 
plants around edge habitat,” said 
Muth. Edge habitat is a border area 
between two types of ecosystems. 
Disturbance in these areas allows 
for non-native plants to sneak in 
and take root. 

The problem of invasive species 
originated with global travel. When 
adapting to the “new world,” colo¬ 
nists attempted to relieve home¬ 
sickness in a new land by bringing 
familiar species from home. More 
recently, a British man from The 
American Acclimatization Society 
released every bird mentioned in 
Shakespeare’s works into Central 
Park in the 1890s, which had led to 
several invasive bird populations 
in New York City. Other examples 
can be seen with European rabbits 
in Australia and wallabies in the 
United Kingdom. 

However, nowadays the inva¬ 
sive species we face are accidental. 
Examples of these are the gypsy 
moth, Dutch elm disease and hem¬ 
lock woody adelgid, each of which 
attacks native North American 
trees. 

Invasives affect life in many 
ways. Amain one is hunting. While 
licenses regulate the number of an¬ 
imals hunted, invasives can affect 
animals that are unregulated. 


Muth provided the great exam¬ 
ple of white-tailed deer and gypsy 
moths. Gypsy moths feed on oak 
trees, and so large numbers of gyp¬ 
sy moths can hurt an oak tree forest. 
Unhealthy oak trees produce fewer 
acoms which means less food for 
deer. Less food for deer means 
lowered deer populations and less 
to hunt. The chain effect of an in¬ 
vasive on an ecosystem is what can 
make them so dangerous. 

For those that travel, the govern¬ 
ment has also created restrictions 
in airport customs to prevent the 
introduction of new and potentially 
invasive species. The agricultural 


industry spends a great deal to pre¬ 
vent invasives from harming crop 
productions. What may seem like 
a harmless orange from the Mexi¬ 
can airport could be an agricultural 
security threat. “An introduced 
pest like that could cause a huge 
economic collapse,” said Muth. 

All in all, Muth agrees with the 
New York Times article. “Most 
introduced species are fairly be¬ 
nign,” he said. 

But I reached a different con¬ 
clusion. While the article’s does 
make some valid points, it grazes 
over the idea that invasive species 
can cause drastic changes in an 
ecosystem. I’ll stick with conven¬ 
tion on this one and recommend 
we take caution against invasive 
species, even if they can be benign. 
The risk for our fragile planet is too 
great. 
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Mr. Juniata: Legends of rock 



Andrew Waplinger / Juniatian 

Mr. Juniata contestants kick off the competition by performing a hilarious dance routine in drag. 


Amilcar Gabriel Toro 


On Sept. 26, Mr. Juniata was 
back for the 12th time, and this 
time it was all about the rock and 
roll. 

Mr. Juniata, the annual Circle K 
event that ridicules shows such as 
Miss America, was won this year 
by sophomore Blake Colaianne. 
Colaianne took the audience by 
storm when he sang Billy Joel’s 
celebrated “Uptown Girl” with 
Juniata faculty and staff members 
Amy Mathur, Betty McKim and 
Mary Murray as back-up dancers. 

The final five contestants were 
Colaianne, junior Will Houser, 
senior Evan Heisman, senior Mi¬ 
chael Day and freshman Benson 
Canfield. First runner-up was 
awarded to the hilarious perfor¬ 
mance of Will Houser, who sang 
an “emo” song because his escort 
had broken up with him. Houser’s 
performance borrowed a Flight of 
the Concords song, something ev¬ 
eryone in the audience enjoyed. 

Second runner-up was awarded 
to Evan Heisman for what the au¬ 
dience has dubbed his “Indiana 
Jones and the Temple of Juniata” 
performance. Mr. Congeniality 
was awarded to junior Matthew 


Wagner. 

Other contestants included se¬ 
nior Michael Fink, junior Evan 
Walters, sophomores Michael Gag- 
nier and Einden Will and freshmen 
Kyle Brewer and Chadi Bitar. 

The show was also blessed with 
the hysterical antics of Juniata 
graduates Brandon Long and Bren- 
ton Mitchell, who acted as masters 
of ceremonies for the show. Long 
and Mitchell started the show with 
a funny original song detailing 
what was in store. The two masters 
of ceremonies, aside from singing 
throughout the show, also poked 
fun at the contestants before or af¬ 
ter introducing them. 

After the introduction song, all 
the contestants joined together 
and danced spectacularly to Lenny 
Kravitz’s “American Woman,” 
a performance that would be re¬ 
peated at the end of the show. Then 
came the Dance Ensemble’s fiery 
performance to “Man Wanted,” 
choreographed by senior Kelly 
Crosset, junior Molly Denda, and 
sophomore Alicia Dahl. 

Then the talent part of the show 
began. First up, Canfield wooed 
the crowd by singing “(You make 
me feel like) A Natural Woman” 
and then imitating Napoleon 


Dynamite’s famous dance. His 
performance was followed by 
Gagnier’s very funny, yet very short 
skit on hunting women in their nat¬ 
ural habitat: college. After this it 
was Link’s turn to please the audi¬ 
ence, something he achieved by 
dancing to hip-hop and pulling off 
his clothes to reveal a man thong. 

This stripper routine was fol¬ 
lowed by Wagner’s standup come¬ 
dy. Wagner talked about picking up 
girls at the boardwalk and fought 


with twirlers to the “Numa Numa” 
song, all while having an un-cen- 
tered banana in his red spandex 
pants, which he later ate. 

The first signs of problems ap¬ 
peared at this point in the night, 
when the crowd was getting antsy. 
Bitar’s skit was hilarious, but very 
long. The skit was about a student 
who was disappointed with his first 
experiences in college, although he 
later leams he was wrong. Unfor¬ 
tunately for Chadi, in one scene, he 


had to repeat a line several times 
and then say “cue for music” be¬ 
fore the scene could continue as 
planned. 

Walter came next, and his act in¬ 
volved reading jokes from a piece 
of paper, and the audience could not 
stop laughing. Adventure followed 
laughter as Heisman’s Indiana 
Jones spoof took over the stage. In 
this tale of the legendary explorer, 


continued page 14 




MUSICOLOGY by Caitlin Bigelow 

j\C oncept ALBUM? WHAT A CONCEPT 


An odd thing happened in the 
American music scene in 1966. 
The Beatles released “Rubber 
Soul,” an album that represented a 
striking departure from the bubble 
gum pop of the Fab Four’s previ¬ 
ous efforts. 

In Los Angeles, a group of 
Southern Californian surfing en¬ 
thusiasts known mostly for its fun- 
in-the-sun songs about beach life 
and teenage angst responded with 
a departure of its own. The Beach 
Boys’ “Pet Sounds” represented a 
breakthrough in musical creativity 
due to the depth and themes that 
resonated throughout the songs. 
These weren't just songs concocted 
for the pop chart. Forty-two years 
later “Pet Sounds” is regarded as 
a musical milestone: the concept 
album. 

The Beach Boy’s morph to a 


more sophisticated and complex 
sound was mirrored in the changes 
and growth of Brian Wilson. With 
Wilson’s age came a greater level 
of maturity and a thirst to be more 
ambitious and experimental in his 
song writing. 

Of course, the Beatles responded 
again to the Beach Boys' provoca¬ 
tion with what is arguably an even 
bigger inspiration as a concept 
album - “Sgt. Pepper's Lonely 
Hearts Club Band.” 

Today the Internet and digitized 
music have made the concept of a 
concept album seem as obsolete as 
vinyl records or 8-track tapes. 

Society’s need and desire for 
music has evolved over the last 
decade. Now iTunes allows us to 
choose what individual songs we 
want to buy and download. We no 
longer feel the need to own an en¬ 


tire album, especially when record 
companies are looking to produce 
chart-topping hit singles. 

With playlists, music listeners 
can break up the natural order of 
albums and combine songs from 
different albums and groups. This 
has allowed us greater listening 
creativity, but at the same time, it 
moves us farther away from coher¬ 
ent, themed and highly creative 
concept albums. 

A concept album that we are 
most recently familiar with is 
Green Day’s “American Idiot.” It 
is possibly the group’s most com¬ 
plex and ambitious album to date. 
The album is more about a cohe¬ 
sive idea than a direct story. The 
band scored big by creatively link¬ 
ing themes, stories and the char¬ 
acters St. Jimmy, Whatshemame, 
and Jesus of Suburbia into a well- 


crafted album. 

Another fairly recent big album 
drop was Radiohead’s “Ok Com¬ 
puter” which is not a concept al¬ 
bum in the traditional sense. “Ok 
Computer” is unified in an under¬ 
lying feeling, rather than telling a 
story. The songs echo a sentiment 
of human inferiority and obso¬ 
leteness in comparison to modem 
technology. The band denies that 
it set out to make a concept album 
even though it was originally con¬ 
sidered one. 

There are many lesser-known 
artists that have a lot to offer with 
their themed albums. Two of my 
favorites are Manu Chao and the 
group Explosions in the Sky. 

Manu Chao really nailed the 
theme of togetherness in his 
abums. 

His songs are linked in tone, 


common sounds and beat. His 
high intensity, high energy and 
upbeat sound seem lost when the 
album’s songs not played together. 
My favorite album of his is “Clan- 
destino.” 

Another band that did an excel¬ 
lent concept album is Explosions 
in the Sky. This mainly instrumen¬ 
tal band connects its songs through 
a common theme of sound. The 
songs begin slowly, adding layers 
of tone and complexity until you 
are left with an entire album of 
beautiful songs. Explosions in the 
Sky is extremely talented. They 
can take you on a journey without 
using any words. 

So if you find yourself with an 
hour or so to kill, kick back and 
listen to someone sing you a story. 
I mean, a concept album? What a 
concept. 
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Standing Stone Coffee Company opens 

Cafe a hit with the Juniata community 



Andrew Meloney/ Juniatian 

Located on the corner of 13th and Mifflin Streets, Standing Stone Coffee Company serves food and bever¬ 
ages to Juniata students and Huntingdon community members in a welcoming coffeehouse environment. 


Ross McMann 

There is a new coffee shop/laun¬ 
dry mat just a 10 minute walk from 
campus that Juniata students will 
enjoy. 

Standing Stone Coffee Com¬ 
pany, located at 1321 Mifflin St., 
opened on Aug. 6. Greg Anderson 
(’99) who co-owns the business 
with his wife, Jessie, said, “It’s 
close to the College, the hospital, 
the factory and the Huntingdon 
community.. .We’re at the hub of 
all four of them.” 

Standing Stone boasts long 
hours for a coffee shop. Hours of 
operation are Monday-Thursday 
6:30 a.m. to 10 p.m., Friday-Sat- 
urday 6:30 a.m. to midnight, and 
Sunday noon to 7 p.m. 

Standing Stone Coffee Co. roasts 
its own beans in-house. Items sold 
include espresso drinks, fair trade 
coffee, fruit juice smoothies and 
variety of tasty sandwiches and 
salads. 

“We try to provide healthy food 
as well as good tasting food” said 
Anderson. 

Junior Erica Quinn recommends 
the “Montana Mountain Climber” 
sandwich. While reading the menu, 
she also said, ‘“A brilliant avocado 
Ranch spread.’ Are you joking? 
That’s great!” 

The service is generally very 
fast. No item on the menu has a 
long cooking time, so customers 
never wait more than a few min¬ 
utes for their orders. 

The current building is a far cry 
from what it used to look like. 

“I remember when it was a laun¬ 
dry mat,” said Anderson, “Even 


Action movies do not need daz¬ 
zling dialogue and exquisite char¬ 
acter development, but they should 
have fantastic action scenes. Un¬ 
fortunately for moviegoers, “Bang¬ 
kok Dangerous” sorely lacks any 
of the above. 

This remake of the original Thai 
“Bangkok Dangerous” (which 
was made just eight years ago 
and directed by the same people) 
lacks almost every quality that 
is needed. While it may have a few 
bright spots, they are overwhelmed 


then the building was pretty beat 
up.” 

The interior walls are now 
painted with reds and oranges and 
there are newly installed hardwood 
floors. Patrons are welcome to sit 
at high chairs at the counter, grab a 
seat at tables or park themselves on 
a comfortable couch. 

“It was our goal to create a space 
that was warm, bright and welcom¬ 
ing,” said Anderson. 

Anderson encourages students 
to use the free wireless Internet 
along with the washers and dry¬ 
ers at Standing Stone Coffee Co. 
Washing one load costs two dol¬ 
lars, a bit more expensive than 
the on campus price. Dryers cost 
25 cents per 10 minutes of dry¬ 
ing time. The dryer price is a deal 
when compared to campus dryers 
which run $1.50 for 45 minutes. 

Anderson is eager to welcome 
Juniata clubs and students to meet 
at the coffeehouse. “If we’re going 
to be in this business, we have to 
see ourselves as part of a bigger 
picture,” he said. 

Juniata’s literary magazine, 
Kvasir has planned its first month¬ 
ly event to take place at Stand¬ 
ing Stone. Kvasir president Erica 
Quinn said Kvasir’s events will 
consist of local writers and poets. 

Quinn said that Kvasir wants 
to hold events at the coffee shop 
because “It’s awesome, and their 
food is soooooo good.” 

The first Kvasir event, featuring 
Juniata English professor, David 
Hutto, is scheduled for 8 p.m. on 
Oct. 18. 

“Hutto combines a fiery wit with 
eclectic intellectualism. Also, he’s 


by bad direction and worse acting. 
The movie revolves around a hit 
man named “Joe” (Nicolas Cage). 
As you see him taking out his tar¬ 
gets early in the movie, his narra¬ 
tion lays out the rules of the busi¬ 
ness. You realize very quickly, 
however, that, at some point in the 
movie, he will break these mles. 

Joe is planning on leaving the 
business with no strings attached 
after completing one last job: four 
hits in Bangkok. Of course, things 
go awry after he falls in love with 


a good writer,” said Quinn. 

Anderson expects to expand 
Standing Stone Coffee in the near 
future. “We’re just getting started,” 
Anderson said. 

A parking lot will be added 
across the street. By next fall, 
Anderson plans to install outdoor 
courtyard seating in the adjacent 
lot. “There’s something unique 
about courtyard seating. It engages 
the community,” said Anderson. 

Another goal, according to An¬ 
derson, is to make the building 
Leaders in Energy and Environ¬ 
mental Design (LEED) Certified. 


a deaf pharmacist (Charlie Yeung) 
and takes on an apprentice (Shah- 
krit Yamnarm) who stirs up trouble 
with Joe’s boss, Surat (Nirattisai 
Kaljaruek). Joe is forced to fight 
back against Surat and his guards 
in slow motion action sequences 
that constantly pervade the film. 

The biggest and most glaring 
problem with “Bangkok Danger¬ 
ous” is the casting of Cage. He is 
just not an action star, no matter 
how many times he may try. Cage 
is flat and lifeless, and not in the 


There are multiple facets in creat¬ 
ing a ‘green’ building. Anderson 
said “You get points when you 
can use an existing structure” in¬ 
stead of constructing a brand new 
building. From recycling demoli¬ 
tion materials to the heating and air 
conditioning to the low volt track 
lighting, Standing Stone Coffee 
Co. has taken the environment into 
consideration. 

Anderson welcomes input from 
the community. 

“If anyone has any ideas, we’re 
definitely open to listening,” An¬ 
derson said. 


way that a hit man should be. 

Good movie hit men have at 
least some emotions and personal¬ 
ity to make them interesting. For 
example, Tom Cmise’s character, 
Vincent, in “Collateral” is an ex¬ 
cellent movie hit man. Vincent 
has intriguing thoughts and quali¬ 
ties, and you actually care about 
whether he lives or dies. Cage’s 
character is not without emotion, 
but he is somehow without person¬ 
ality. The audience does not care 
about him or his love with the deaf 


Ross recommends: 

Sandwich: Veggie 
Bonanza Panini $4.75 

Smoothie: Orange 
Paradise Smoothie 
16 oz. $3.75 

Fresh Coffee: 16 oz. 
French Press $2.00 


pharmacist. Much of what is sup¬ 
posed to be romantic and serious is 
often laughable. 

In fact, the entire movie induces 
laughter where it should not, and 
much of the blame must fall on 
Cage. He is a much better actor 
when he can focus on the minutiae 
of the character, such as his roles 
in “Adaptation” and “Matchstick 
Men.” The bottom line is that 
Nicolas Cage is no Jason Bourne. 


continued page 14 



ThE irsctar s Chair By Bennett Hea 
Bangkok Dangerous falters with Cage as the star 
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Theatre 


Kristen Rodkey 

Andy Belser, professor of the¬ 
atre, has been a part of the Juniata 
theatre program since 1997. Until 
2005 he had only seen small but 
steady growth in the program. 
Before the Suzanne von Liebig 
Theatre was built, rehearsals for 
performances were done in dorm 
basements and lounges. Some re¬ 
hearsals were held in Rosenberger 
Auditorium, but this was a shared 
space. With no place to call its 
own, the theatre department was 
unable to expand its program. 

When the Suzanne von Liebig 
Theatre began construction, the 
theatre program started to grab the 
attention of prospective students. 
Last year was the first the College 
advertized the expansion of the 
theatre program. 

Belser was pleased to say that 
the program has grown “quicker 
than expected.” 

This year’s growth tripled from 
the previous year, with 12 students 
joining the program. The depart¬ 
ment now has around 35 students. 
The program has the capacity to 
have 40-50 POEs. 

After reaching capacity, audi¬ 
tions will be held in order to be ac¬ 
cepted into the program. 

The program is now sparking 
national interest. Some students 
have attended art magnet schools 


program growing in size and talent 


Number of POEs triple in just 


one year 



Andrew Meloney/ Juniatian 

Students critique performances during a discussion in Kate Clarke's 
Acting course. 


before coming to Juniata, so over¬ 
all the level of talent is rising. 

The College is also competing 
for students looking at well-known 
art schools such as Ithaca, Cam- 
egie-Mellon and the University of 
the Arts in Philadelphia. 

Despite the larger number of 
students, the number of main stage 
performances will remain at four 
a year. Smaller performances in¬ 
clude five senior capstone events. 

Belser’s goals for the expanding 
program include keeping the pro¬ 
gram at a manageable size, keep¬ 
ing interest and talent high and 
offering more opportunities for 
internships. He hopes to make the 
program a bigger part of not only 
the school, but the community. The 
department may also add a musi¬ 
cal theater course. The department 
hopes to offer more advanced 
courses and increase community 
awareness. 

The new direction of the pro¬ 
gram is “not just [about] growing 
bigger, but deeper,” said Belser. 

Belser said, “The College has 
been extremely supportive of this 
program by helping to add instruc¬ 
tors, but also space [and] support 
staff. They see the potential for this 
to be a big part of Juniata’s future. 
They also see it as a way to draw a 
diversity of students.” 

One way the school is sup¬ 
porting the program is by adding 


Kate Clarke to this year’s faculty. 
Clarke hopes to bring experience 
and structured acting training to 
the students. She is also very pas¬ 
sionate about what she does and 
hopes that it will inspire her stu¬ 
dents. 

“The commitment level, talent 
[and] respect for each other has 
been inspiring,” said Clarke. 

Clarke teaches the general acting 
class and performance lab. Clarke 
is also directing this year’s fall 
play “Angels in America,” which 
opens Oct. 16. She chose the play 
“Angels in America” because of 
its difficulty to perform and direct. 
Clarke also feels the play is hard 
hitting politically. 

While several freshmen have 
roles in “Angels in America,” nei¬ 
ther Clarke nor the upperclassmen 
in the play expressed worry about 
the having a younger cast. 

Junior Alison Strausberg said, 
“The freshmen are so insightful. 
They [the professors] are choosing 
the right people.” 

When asked about the freshmen 
in the play junior Marci Chamber- 
lain said she was “fairly impressed 
but can’t help but feel bad for [up¬ 
perclassmen] that put in the time 
[but did not get parts].” 

With freshmen involved with 
the play “upperclassmen are taking 
on more responsibility with men¬ 
toring other students,” said senior 


Josh Beckel. 

The next performance is go¬ 
ing to be a traipses aerial dance 
piece called “And They Lay, Not 
Awake, yet Dreaming Without 
Sleep.” 

The Gravity Project is another 
way the school is expanding its 
theatre program. The theatre de¬ 
partment brings in professionals 


who come on as temporary faculty 
members who lead productions. 

Some student pieces made with 
these professionals will go on to be 
main stage performances or be in¬ 
stalled in festivals or professional 
theaters. After this experience, stu¬ 
dents will be well trained and may 
be asked to join the company. 

The Gravity project is funded 
by the College and is comparable 
to undergraduate research custom¬ 
ized for theatre POEs. 

There are plans of continuing 
the Gravity project for the years to 
come. The focus of the project is to 
raise the level of performance and 
to “keep students excited,” said 
Belser. 

A main goal of the theatre pro¬ 
gram is “to grow the imagination of 
[its] students to think of themselves 
as entrepreneurs,” said Belser. This 
mind set has helped many Juniata 
students receive internships, be ac¬ 
cepted into graduate schools and 
earn professional positions. 

“One of the biggest myths about 
theater training is that there are no 
jobs for theater majors, there are 
jobs,” said Belser. 

Right now the department has 
two programs of emphasis, Per¬ 
forming Arts and Performing Arts 
Management, but students are also 
able to customize their POEs to in¬ 
clude theatre. 
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Mr. Juniata rocks 

continued from page 11 


Heisman takes on villains such as 
Pacman and the infamous Joker. 
Let us not forget that Heissman’s 
Indi also saves a damsel in distress. 
His performance had some music 
timing difficulties as well, but oth¬ 
er than that, it was phenomenal and 
by far the most original. 

Next up, Brewer took the stage. 
He danced out the evolution of rock 
and its different dances through the 
ages, including the robot and the 
electric slide. After this, Will ap¬ 
peared as a pseudo magician whose 


tricks purposefully never worked 
out. The highlight of his act was 
when he pulled out a live snake, 
which kept the audience members 
on the edge of their seats. 

This magical act was followed 
by one of the most popular per¬ 
formances of the night, Houser’s 
“emo” song. Aside from being 
ridiculously funny, it was also 
well performed. At the end of his 
skit he wins his escort back and 
no longer needs to sing about his 
angst. 


The show only got better as the 
winning act of Mr. Juniata came 
next. Colaianne, with the help of 
the emcees and his dancers, sang 
“Uptown Girl.” Showing the most 
talent of the evening, the even¬ 
tual Mr. Juniata winner played the 
grand piano while beautifully sing¬ 
ing, eventually leaving the piano to 
dance with his back-up girls. 

Michael Day’s skit came after 
this hard-to-follow act. His perfor¬ 
mance began as a satire of cliche 
Mr. Juniata performances, but was 
intercepted by a pre-planned vid¬ 
eoconference with 2006 Mr. Juni¬ 
ata winner senior Casey Chew. In 
his broadcasted cameo, Chew gave 
tips on how Day should deliver a 
winning performance. The last of 
the night, Day’s act was entertain¬ 


ing and an obvious shoe-in to the 
top five. 

Next, the hosts presented a slide- 
show of the contestants’ baby pic¬ 
tures. The contestants then came 
out in their evening wear-this time, 
tuxedos, not dresses or g-strings. 
The men were accompanied by 
their escort(s), to whom each con¬ 
testant presented either flowers or 
a comical substitute gift. 

The top five were announced 
and asked the final question: if they 
could be one rock star, who would 
it be and what would they do with 
the star power? 

While the scores were tabulated, 
the audience enjoyed a perfor¬ 
mance by the student band Susan 
vonLiebig and the Halbritters. 
Then the winners were crowned. 


The proceeds of the show were 
given to the Make-A-Wish Foun¬ 
dation and Scott F. Gmgan Memo¬ 
rial Scholarship Program, which 
supports education for students in 
Guatemala. 

“It took around 80 hours of 
work to make Mr. Juniata happen, 
but it was a ton a fun and well 
worth it,” said Kristin Brewer, 
Mr. Juniata chair, and member of 
Circle K. 

When asked what he thought of 
Mr. Juniata, contestant Bitar said, 
“It was a really great experience, 
and it was one I will never forget. 
They were a great group of people 
and I can honestly say they made it 
twice as fun for me. It was definite¬ 
ly worthwhile, and if I can, I will 
definitely try again next year.” 


'Bangkok' bombs 


However, the failure of the film 
is not solely the fault of Cage. The 
directors, Oxide Pang Chun and 
Danny Pang, took what could have 
been an interesting storyline and 
obliterated it with murky cinema¬ 
tography and awful dialogue. No, 
Cage did not deliver his lines well, 
but the Pang brothers did not give 
him anything great to work with 
either. Most lines were cliched and 
corny, making it sound even worse 
when Cage spoke. 

The Pangs’ pacing was almost 


continued from page 12 

as bad as their dialogue. They had 
no idea when to build tension or 
how to makes action sequences 
entertaining. In movies such 
as the “Bourne” series, director 
Paul Greengrass offers a blistering 
pace where intensity never lets up. 
In the action scenes in “Bangkok 
Dangerous,” the pace is inconsis¬ 
tent and at some points even bor¬ 
ing. At one point in the movie, 
Cage is going around shooting 
guards and it quickly becomes 
the most unnecessarily drawn 


out scene in years. It is unfor- 
giveable for an action movie to 
have such lackluster action se¬ 
quences. 

I give the Pangs credit for writ¬ 
ing a decent story, but perhaps they 
should stick to screenwriting, not 
directing. In the hands of a better 
director and with a better cast, this 
could have been a more watch- 
able movie. Unfortunately, Paul 
Greengrass isn’t the director, Nico¬ 
las Cage is still the star and it is not 
very watchable at all. 


■mal Take I 



“Bangkok Dangerous" is rated R for violence, language , and some sexuality . It is now playing at 

the Clifton 5 in Huntingdon . 



Film Flash Back 

Flashback Flick: "The Deer Hunter" 


This best picture winner from 1978 is one of the most beautifully directed and tragic films of the past 
30 years. It focuses on a group of friends from a small steel mill town in Pennsylvania who are going to 
fight in the Vietnam War. The four friends go off to Vietnam and come back (or don’t) shattered because 
of their experiences. The most intense scenes revolve around the Russian Roulette games that they are 
forced to play as prisoners in a Vietnamese POW camp. The film focuses on the aftereffects of their hor¬ 
rific time in that camp. 

With a stellar cast that includes Robert DeNiro, Meryl Streep and Christopher Walken, the film’s char¬ 
acter development and interactions are perfect. Very rarely do films come out that feel so completely raw 
and real. The emotions of every character are thrown out in front of the audience. Every word and every 
silence lets you in on more of their thoughts and feelings. 

“The Deer Hunter” is a long movie, clocking in at about three hours, but there is never a point when 
you want it to be over. Everything from the detailed exposition to the shocking ending is carefully crafted 
and paced. It is not a movie that you watch to be entertained; it is a movie you watch to understand the 
devastation of these regular men turned soldiers. With a war currently going on in Iraq, this movie is just 
as relevant and powerful today as it was then. 
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florist and/ Queen/ 

by 


In our celebrity inclined world 
we hear all about the A-list stars, 
from how they dress to what they 
had for breakfast. But we only hear 
about not so famous stars if they’ve 
been arrested or act alongside an 
A-lister. One of these overlooked 
actresses is Lena Headey. 

Headey is an English actress. 
She has been in some blockbust¬ 
er films but has mostly acted in 
smaller flicks and TV shows. In 
the roles, she plays more than just 
a pretty face. 

She usually plays a strong female 
character, acting as a more positive 
role model than some characters in 
other films. Some examples of this 
are shown in the movies “300,” 
“The Brothers Grimm” and the TV 
hit “Terminator: The Sarah Conner 
Chronicles.” 

In “300” Headey plays Queen 
Gorgo of Sparta, one of the only 
women featured in the movie. 


She shows strength of character 
when horrific events happen and 
she takes revenge upon those who 
deserve it. While it isn’t a cheery 
movie, she gives a good perfor¬ 
mance and adds a realistic dimen¬ 
sion to ground the epic battles that 
take place throughout the rest of 
the film. 

Headey plays another warrior 
woman as the title character in the 
TV show, “Terminator: The Sarah 
Conner Chronicles.” She fights to 
protect her son and, through him, 
to save the world from destruc¬ 
tion by the Terminators. As the 
episodes progress, her character’s 
relationships develop well and she 
convincingly plays a woman stuck 
between sheltering her son and al¬ 
lowing him to make his own deci¬ 
sions. 

In “The Brothers Grimm” Head¬ 
ey portrays a woman who is trying 
to find or avenge her missing sis¬ 


ters. While most of the villagers 
fear what is happening, she proves 
to be the only person who is coura¬ 
geous enough to help the brothers 
find the evil plaguing the village. 
Her character is very dedicated 
to her family, independent and 
doesn’t back away when everyone 
else is against her. 

One of my favorite roles Headey 
plays is in “Imagine Me & You.” 
This is a much more realistic role 
for her. The movie isn’t set in an 
alternate time line or in a fairy tale 
world. It is a story that could easily 
happen. 

In “Imagine” Headey plays a 
florist named Luce whose life be¬ 
comes much more complicated af¬ 
ter a wedding. Throughout the film 
the audience can relate to her act¬ 
ing. She, with the rest of the cast, 
lets the audience enjoy the story 
that seems like seeing a friend’s 
relationship unfold. 



Mountian Day 


Andrew Meloney/ Juniatian 

How surprised were you when the Mountain Day announcement came on Monday morning? 

Completely: 14 % Somewhat: 32% Not really: 33% Not at all: 21% 


I highly recommend watching 
“Imagine Me & You.” It’s a great 
movie that provides interesting 
views on the nature of love and 
marriage and could possibly make 
the viewer think differently about 
relationships. At the same time it 
is a sweet movie with a light tone 
that leaves the viewer happy with 
the ending. 

Headey’s lastest films are “The 
Broken,” shown at Sundance Film 
Festival, “The Red Baron” which 
was released earlier this year in 
Germany and “ Whore” which 
is set for an Oct. 20 release in the 
United States. 

“Terminator: The Sarah Conner 


Chronicles” airs every Monday at 
8 p.m. on FOX. 

Outside of acting Headey, a veg¬ 
etarian, has recently campaigned 
with PETA to stop circus animal 
cruelty. She joined the campaign to 
stop the use of animals in circuses 
after seeing a documentary about 
a group seeking to free lions from 
a French circus and return them to 
the wild. 

Headey goes to show that you 
can be more than just a pretty face 
in Hollywood. You can be a posi¬ 
tive role model for girls by taking 
roles with substance. She shows 
that you can be a good actress 
while still wearing underwear. 
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JCVB's silliness and superstition: it must be the hairspray 


Michelle Morchesky 

Who is Juniata volleyball? I 
can tell you for certain that we are 
much more than the spandex and 
colorful jerseys. We are more than 
the numbers we wear on our backs 
and more than the logo we wear on 
the front. 

Juniata volleyball is more than 
countless hours spent in the gym 
and long bus rides to games. 

Despite how highly visible our 
sport is to not only our campus, but 
to those in our conference and re¬ 
gion, few know much about what 
goes on beyond our practices and 
games. 

Practicing day after day in prep¬ 
aration for matches can get tiring. 
As student-athletes, we sometimes 
find ourselves struggling to get 
through the day in one piece. As 
coaches, Larry Bock and Heather 
Pavlick are fully aware of our con¬ 
stant dilemma of being students 
and athletes. While all practices 
have a very serious undertone, to 
keep spirits positive and motiva¬ 


tion high, we often play fun drills, 
many of which conclude with cra¬ 
zy punishments for the losing side. 

One of our favorite drills to 
lighten the mood deals with serv¬ 
ing. We stand on the end line and 
serve one by one over the net and 
try to catch our own serve before it 
bounces twice. It may sound easy 
in theory, but in practice, it’s brutal. 
There have been many bruises and 
episodes of floor bum that occur 
during this drill. The encounters 
with the wall and clothes-lining 
of the net make this drill great for 
laughs. 

Along with crazy drills come 
great rewards. Last year, Coach 
Bock bet against us during a drill 
and lost. To pay up, he did a 360 
with rolls. This punishment con¬ 
sisted of a suicide of the volleyball 
court with a volleyball-like roll at 
each line on the floor. To this day, 
that is one of the highlights of my 
career. Ask any of the other play¬ 
ers, it was surely an event that none 
of us will ever forget. 

Outside of the practice gym, we 


are prone to participating in super¬ 
stitious acts, especially before a 
match. 

Salem, Virginia in 2006 was 
home to Mac & Bob’s. During the 
Final Four, that is the only restau¬ 
rant we would eat at for four days. 
Some variety those few days might 
have been nice, but in the end, we 
stuck with Mac & Bob, and how 
could we complain? That year, 
with its national title, has been the 
defining moment in most of our 
careers. 

Another superstition when we 
travel deals with the bus. We have 
no idea why, but we are under strict 
orders not to enter the bus unless 
it’s right outside of Ellis Hall. If for 
any reason the bus is parked out¬ 
side of the gym, we are not to enter 
until it moves to the other side of 
the street. 

As players, we always warm up 
in the same exact spot for every 
match. We are a team that thrives 
on consistency and tradition. With¬ 
out it, we are lost. 

Pre-match rituals actually start 


in the locker room and our attire. 
Some of my teammates will only 
wear a certain pair of spandex for 
matches, or a certain pair of socks. 

Possibly, the most ridiculous su¬ 
perstition with our team deals with 
hairspray. For those of us with 
long and untamable hair, hairspray 
is a necessity before a match. Last 
year one of the players purchased 
the cheapest can of hairspray she 
could find, Rave. It smelled ter¬ 
rible but the superstition was that if 
you didn’t use some of it before the 


game, you would not play well. 

We ditched Rave as our cheap 
hairspray of choice after our sea¬ 
son ended short of another national 
title. Clearly, Rave did not make 
the cut. This year, we’ve stumbled 
upon an even cheaper hair product, 
AquaNet. This may in fact, smell 
worse than Rave, but it will give 
you prom-like hard hair in sec¬ 
onds. As of right now AquaNet is 
holding its own, but we’ll see if it 
manages to last through the entire 
season. 


Where do you think the Juniata women's volleyball 
team's season will end this year? 


In the Landmark Conference 
playoffs 

Inthe regional final 
In the Final Four's semi-final 
As national runner-up 
As national champion 



47 % 
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JCWS outmatches opposition with a talented defensive force 


Kristen Penska 


Our women’s soccer team has 
blown by competition this season. 
Our 2-0 victory over Gettysburg 
and our hard fought 3-1 win over 
Lycoming have paid off. For the 
first time in our program’s 15 year 
history, we have earned the ninth 
spot in the Mid-Atlantic Regional 
rankings. 

The rankings are decided by 
the NSCAA (National Soccer 
Coaches Association of America) 
and Adidas. The states included in 
the Mid-Atlantic region are Penn¬ 
sylvania, Delaware, Washington 
D.C., Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia, proving that this year, Ju¬ 
niata has shown up to win. 

It takes hard work to achieve and 
maintain such a goal. The “3-3-Z- 
3,” our current formation, requires 
defensive perfection at all costs. 
Even the smallest slip up, trip 
or bad touch can cost us the game 
in seconds. Therefore, our defend¬ 
ers, Melissa Johnson, Colleen 
Cribbs, Laura Fisher, Chloe Pott, 
Christine Schott and newcomer 
Jenny Novak, are under constant 
stress. 


“It can be really nerve-racking at 
times. When the ball is coming to 
you, you have to know what to do 
with it; otherwise, it could cost you 
the game,” said Cribbs. 

It is easy to see that the defense 
is where it all begins. By main¬ 
taining intensity, momentum is 
quickly transferred to the attack. 
Equipped with an extra “Z” player, 


the midfield uses quick foot skills 
to receive balls from the defense. 
From there, possession is main¬ 
tained and directed to our speed- 
ridden forwards. The game, there¬ 
fore, is never slow, but in constant 
motion. 

If the defenders falter, it is up to 
us, the goalkeepers, to clean up the 
mess. While most goalkeepers uti¬ 
lize the use of their hands, Lauren 
Auster-Gussman and I have domi¬ 
nated match play with our feet. 

Many keepers stay back and 


wait for shots. They are uncon¬ 
nected with their defenders until it 
is too late. Auster-Gussman and I 
have taken the initiative to become 
more offensive and demand the 
ball twice as often. This mentality 
allows momentum to be switched 
immediately to a counter attack, 
and keeps a constant connection 
between us and our defense. 


No other Division III women’s 
team possesses the collective 
strength, smarts and athleticism 
of our 2008 Lady Eagles’ defense. 
Many coaches sneer when they see 
that we play with three defenders. 
However, they soon find out that 
three can protect the net extremely 
well. Often we hear them shouting 
at their players, “They only have 
three back. How in the hell can’t 
you beat that?” 

Having six solid defenders who 
rotate onto the field with a positive 


mentality keeps our team strong. It 
has also helped us keep our goals- 
against average very low. So far 
this season, we have yielded only 
five goals in 732 minutes of match 
play. 

“The greatest thing about the de¬ 
fense is we know when to come off 
the field. We aren’t worried about 
playing time. We just want to make 


sure our team has the best defend¬ 
ers on the field at all times, and if 
you’re tired, you can’t be the best,” 
said Cribbs. 

Even the coaches realize the 
amazing talent and depth of our 
defense. 

“ft is hard to believe that on the 
bench there are subs who we, as 
a coaching staff, trust as fully as 
the starters,” said assistant coach 
Michael Zauzig. “The consistent 
work ethic and positive attitudes of 
the defense is promising.” 


Our defense is mortal however. 
Minor slip ups in communication 
and positioning have cost goals, 
which have led to the first two 
losses this season against Penn 
State Altoona and Stevenson. 

“The good thing about those 
goals is that they are fixable,” said 
head coach Scott McKenzie. 

Soon after our slump, we re¬ 
turned to win our first conference 
game against Moravian. The 1-0 
victory was a collective team ef¬ 
fort. Practice paid off and the mis¬ 
takes made in the previous week 
were eliminated, bringing us one 
step closer to the playoffs. 

This weekend we play our next 
conference match against Catholic 
University. Last year’s matchup 
against the Lady Cardinals resulted 
in a 0-0 tie. 

This year the Cardinals have 
given up a total of 14 goals, while 
we have only let five slip by. It 
seems as though our winning at¬ 
titude is back, but every practice 
leading up to Catholic must be one 
filled with dedication and determi¬ 
nation. In the end, if we show up to 
Winton Hill prepared, no team will 
conquer the Juniata Lady Eagles. 


“We aren’t worried about playing time. We just want to make 
sure our team has the best defenders on the field at all times, and if 
you’re tired, you can’t be the best." 

- Colleen Cribbs 
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It takes two to goal-keep 

Versatility is key 



Andrew Meloney / Juniatian 


Sophomore Joe Kohler defends his goal during Juniata s Sept. 23 game against Lycoming College. The 
Eagles fell 0-2 , putting their home record at 3-2 on the season. 


Chad Kohr 


There is no position on a soccer 
field like goalkeeper. For one, the 
goalies use their hands. More im¬ 
portantly, no other player has the 
power to lift his team one moment 
and let them down the next. Being 
the last line of defense is a huge re¬ 
sponsibility, and we have two play¬ 
ers sharing the duty. 

Senior Ted Sonnebom and soph¬ 
omore Joe Kohler are two very dif¬ 
ferent players, but they each have 
one simple job: keep the ball out of 
the net. 

Coach Dan Dubois feels comfort¬ 
able with either goalkeeper man¬ 
ning the net in big games. “The 
goalkeeper position has been in¬ 
consistent for us in the past. This 
year we are confident, and the 
players know our goalies won’t 
cost us games,” said Dubois. 

Sonnebom and Kohler have each 
seen action in multiple games. 
They each have distinct strengths 
and weaknesses and both know 
their roles on the team. “I’m more 
suited for a team that crosses and 
plays the ball in the air, and Joe is 
better suited to play against a team 
that is more direct because of his 
reactions and ability to cut off an¬ 
gles,” said Sonnebom. 

Kohler has a similar take on the 
issue. “We both have good tech¬ 


nique. Ted is much taller and has a 
big punt, but I’m probably better at 
shot stopping,” said Kohler. 

Coach Dubois has the deploy¬ 
ment of goalkeepers down to a 
science. “Ted is 6’2 plus, so when 
we see on the scouting report that a 
team tends to play the ball high in 
the box, he is the choice. In most 
other instances, we like to have 
Joe in there. They are both good 
keepers and we have confidence in 
them. It’s just a matchup issue,” 
said Dubois. 

Assistant coach John Mumford 
believes that the play of our goalies 
is essential to our success. “The 
team has to have confidence that 
the goalie is in control and is go¬ 
ing to make plays. In the McDan¬ 
iel game, Ted was aggressive and 
made a couple big saves that lifted 
the team,” said Mumford. 

That 2-1 win over McDaniel 
College redeemed last year’s loss 
to the Green Terror. Coming into 
the game, Sonnebom recorded no 
saves on the year. Regardless, he 
played inspired soccer and made 
three big saves to preserve the win. 
“Ted played the best game I’ve 
seen a goalie play here,” said Du¬ 
bois. 

“I played poorly the game be¬ 
fore, and there was a lot of pres¬ 
sure from the team. I wanted to 
play well, too, so the team would 


feel confident with me back there. 
I made a couple good saves and 
communicated well with the de¬ 
fense, and it really got the team 
up,” said Sonnebom. 

Despite competing for playing 
time, Sonnebom and Kohler are 
able to leave it on the field. It is 
a good thing because the two are 
roommates. “We rag on each other 
about mistakes, but we compli¬ 
ment the good plays. The atmo¬ 
sphere in our room is definitely 
good in spite of the competition,” 
said Sonnebom. 

Kohler doesn’t see soccer affect 


the rooming situation either. “I 
never even think about it. We are 
usually just joking around in the 
room, and the topic never comes 
up,” said Kohler. 

As conference play begins, the 
performance of our goalkeepers 
will be cmcial. So far this season, 
we have had trouble coming out 
with a high intensity level at the 
beginning of games. This problem 
is Coach Dubois’ main concern. 
“We need to pick up the intensity 
level. We are tentative to start 
games; we need to be able to get 
up emotionally,” said Dubois. 


Sonnebom understands this 
problem. He knows that we need 
our keepers to be vocal leaders and 
to help boost the intensity. “Once 
we get into the flow of the game 
we are hard to beat. We have only 
allowed three goals in the second 
half through the first eight games. 
We need to figure out how to get 
to that level quicker,” said Son¬ 
nebom. 

Coach Mumford feels confident 
that we are ready to step up. “We’re 
starting to realize our potential. It’s 
there—we just have to take care of 
business,” said Mumford. 


Q&A with Coach Smith 

Talking about training 


Kevin Campbell 

How many teams participate in 
offseason workouts? 

Basically all of our teams are 
involved in offseason programs, 
some of the teams are more su¬ 
pervised by their coaches. For ex¬ 
ample, our track team coaches do 
a real good job of implementing 
a sports specific program for their 
sprinters and their jumpers. 

Do all teams still lift during their 
seasons? If so, what is the benefit 
of year-round lifting? 

Well, they should. We will have 
a preseason, postseason and insea¬ 
son maintenance program. Now, an 
example, for the football program, 
our most important lifting cycle 
would be our postseason. But that’s 
just important because it builds to 
our preseason, which builds up to 


our in season so they come back 
in shape, ready to play and then 
we try to maintain it. All three are 
very important. If you don’t have 
any inseason lifting program, what 
happens is you’re not maintaining. 
It’s all about maintenance. It’s also 
for injury prevention and it helps in 
recovery. Now, in season we won’t 
crush them like in the offseason, 
but do enough for recovery pur¬ 
poses. 

How much input do individual 
coaches have on how their teams ’ 
workouts are designed? 

All the coaches come [to me] 
and I’ll draw up a program. I’ll then 
show it to them and answer any 
questions they may have. I leave 
it wide open for them to tweak the 
program. In general they trust our 
expertise because that’s what we 
do. They are satisfied with that. 


Are there any plans to expand the 
fitness center? If no, why not? 

Right now there is nothing on 
paper. Mr. Brumbaugh gives us a 
real nice amount of money every 
year to replace equipment and 
right now we are going to take that 
money and try to turn over aerobic 
equipment. Then what’s left over 
can be used for equipment that is 
more athletic specific for perfor¬ 
mance development but the major¬ 
ity of our money goes to the aero¬ 
bic [equipment]. That really suits 
more of the general population of 
the school. 

What can Juniata do to even fur¬ 
ther develop its strength and con¬ 
ditioning program? 

Well, I think we are way ad¬ 
vanced. This is one of the first 
really nice fitness centers that I 
have ever seen for a Division III 
athletic center. In order to bring 
more students into your school the 
fitness facilities become a big part 
of that.. ..[The weight room] used 


to be just a blank room with noth¬ 
ing in there. It is fantastic just the 
money we are getting in here from 
Mr. Brumbaugh, it’s a blessing. 
What we really need at sometime 
and I would really like if we could 
have some sort of indoor facility. 
[An indoor facility] where we can 
actually train, not just with just our 
strength, power and all the stuff 
you traditionally do in the weight 
room, but so we can have a facility 
that we can do our speed, move¬ 
ment, and agility training. 

Some of your workouts are 
legendary (running the stairs 
in Knox Stadium, and the tire 
toss)...which is your favorite 
workout to do or put student-ath¬ 
letes through? 

I like them all to tell you the truth. 
And they all have a place. I mean 
just like the tires and the stairs pro¬ 
grams they are work-oriented pro¬ 
grams that train kids to work. I call 
them task-oriented programs. They 
develop mental toughness as well 


as physical stamina and strength. 
They are all important. You can 
have lOOdifferent things that are 
fantastic, but together they can be 
junk. The trick is to try to get them 
in the right place, at the right time. 

Nutrition can be a very important 
part to staying healthy & gaining 
strength. What do you suggest 
the athletes do to have good nu¬ 
trition? 

There is so much junk out there 
right now, and when I say junk, 
it’s money making programs. The 
thing with nutrition is that what 
was good 100 years ago is still 
good today. Students here can re¬ 
search that. I understand the im¬ 
portance of protein, but too much 
is not good. It has to be in the right 
proportion. I really prefer they do 
it naturally, but sometimes they 
can’t do that. Always check with 
the athletic trainer. Do some re¬ 
search. 


continued page 19 
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North lawn in shambles 

Intramural teams suffer and plans for the 
future are on the back burner 


Erin McGinley 

The condition of North Lawn, 
constantly used by three intramural 
teams, is deteriorating. 

Men’s and women’s rugby, as 
well as ultimate Frisbee, use North 
Lawn as their primary practice 
field. The condition of the field 
is often questionable and always 
overcrowded. 

Due to a lack of space, the teams 
cannot adequately prepare for 
games. “During the first 80 min¬ 
ute game, we didn’t get the feel of 
running that far,” said Meredith 
Eatough, a senior on the women’s 
rugby team. 

According to Eatough, in order 
to prepare for game conditions, the 
team needs to travel to the Lion’s 


Club field. This field, which has 
been used by both rugby teams in 
the past, is five minutes from cam¬ 
pus on Route 26, but it is inconve¬ 
nient for daily practices. 

Zane Miller, a senior on the 
men’s rugby team, agrees the lack 
of space is detrimental to his team’s 
success. “We also need a lot of 
space to do our drills and when we 
have to share space, it’s restrict¬ 
ing,” said Miller. Each team is also 
limited to half of the field space. 
Each day one team is kicked off 
North Lawn and left to practice on 
the Campus Quad where people 
and cement sidewalks run through 
the field. 

In addition to the deficit in space, 
Miller also feels like the condition 
of North Lawn is hurting the team. 


“We might as well as well be play¬ 
ing on blacktop,” he said. 

The rugby teams are limited to 
doing their tackling drills off to the 
sides of North Lawn where there 
is more grass, fewer rocks and an 
even surface. 

Shin splints, ankle injuries, cuts, 
bruises and dust inhalation are 
some of the injuries players suffer 
because of the field’s condition. 

The ultimate Frisbee club is also 
feeling the pressure from North 
Lawn’s condition. With increased 
numbers in the freshman class, the 
club has increased to 35 members. 
Big numbers and smaller field 
space forced the team to cut down 
the game size. The normal game 
places seven players versus seven 
players. The club practices five 
versus five. “It limits the ability 
of all the people at practice to fully 
play the whole time,” said junior 


continued page 19 
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The ultimate Frisbee team deals with the dusty and dangerous condi¬ 
tions on its practice field on North Lawn. 


Close, but no victory cigar 


Tyler Sasala 

Going 0-4 to start the season is 
not what we had in mind as a team 
when camp started this year. We 
have had three straight heartbreak¬ 
ing losses. As a team we feel that we 
should easily be 3-1 right now, if not 
better. 

We start the clock over each week, 
and head into Saturday’s game with 
full confidence in that we are going 
to be victorious no matter who the 
opponent is. 


On Sept. 27 we went on the road 
to play Franklin and Marshall Col¬ 
lege (F&M). Looking to get our first 
win of the season, as well as our first 
ever Centennial Conference win, 
our hopes were high all week. But, 
torrential downpours and a lighten¬ 
ing delay drowned out our hopes. 

The rain forced our offense to 
the ground game. In the mud we 
could never get our footing, which 
resulted in a season low 120 yards 
of offense. 

Our defense battled the entire 


game. Faced with poor field position 
we smothered the F&M offense un¬ 
til it finally scored with 18 seconds 
left in the first half, then once more 
later in the game. Both F&M scores 
came off turnovers. 

Defensively we were led by se¬ 
nior Josh Roy with 12 total tackles, 
including seven solo stops. Sopho¬ 
more Jordan Baird and junior Tyler 
Hall also added 11 tackles each. 

When asked about the feeling af¬ 
ter the game, senior quarterback Jay 
Leonard, said, “As an individual I 
was totally embarrassed to walk off 
that field after the way we played 
and as a team we should feel the 


same way. There is no excuse for 
lack of effort and execution when it 
comes to college football.” 

On Sept. 20 we traveled to Ursi- 
nus College. It was a long awaited 
rematch for us, since last year we 
lost after having the lead at half¬ 
time. 

After trailing 14-3 at the half, we fi¬ 
nally found the end zone in the third 
quarter. We cut Ursinus’ lead to 14-9 
with a 27-yard pass from Leonard to 
tight end Ronnie Shrift. 

After our defense forced a three- 
and-out on the next possession, 
our offense proceeded to march 77 
yards downfield. We finally scorec 


on a four-yard TD msh by Dan 
Zentz to take a 15-14 lead. We then 
converted a two-point conversion to 
widen the lead to 17-14 early in the 
fourth quarter. 

Ursinus threatened on its next pos¬ 
session, but our defense once again 
tightened and forced a missed field 
goal. 

After our offense misfired, we 
gave the ball to the Bears with a 
short field and they capitalized to 
regain the lead, 21-17. For the sec¬ 
ond week in a row we lost another 
heartbreaker. 

Sophomore Ronnie Shrift said, 
“We came out slow during the Ur¬ 
sinus game. It’s something we can’t 
do as a team. Our level of play im¬ 
proved as the game went on. It was a 
physical game and definitely a hard 
loss. We are so close to breaking 
down that door to measurable suc¬ 
cess.” 

There has been one positive mo¬ 
ment out of our tough losses. Leon¬ 
ard, who has 6,366 yards passing 
for his career, eclipsed the old ca¬ 
reer passing record of 6,215 yards 
held by Greg Troutman (2001-04). 
Leonard needs just 4 completions 
to break Troutman's career comple¬ 
tions record, as well. 

When asked about breaking the 
record, Leonard said, “It will be nice 
to look back on it down the road and 
to talk about it with the guys that I 
have played with over the last four 
years. But the only stat I really care 
about is in the win column and we 
haven’t been too successful there.” 

This Saturday, we return home to 
take on McDaniel College. 
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JCFH attack returns 
with fire 


Joyce Eveleth 

We finally found our fire. After 
several weeks of tough losses, we 
have at last generated some strong 
offensive attack. The satisfying 
sound of the ball hitting the back- 
board and the immediate cries of 
cheering that follow are the only 
descriptions necessary to explain 
winning. 

After a 3-1 loss to Delaware Val¬ 
ley College, our spirits were low. 
We were renewed by the thought 
of opening conference play with 
a clean slate. Our offensive came 
through in our first conference 
game against Moravian on Sat., 
Sept. 26. 

Determination to win and the 
will to give 100 percent the entire 
game was all it took to revive the 
fire. We walked off the Moravian 


CJ Smith. 

Weekends are more flexible for 
the intramural teams. Games and 
tournaments for all three teams are 
held on the practice football fields 
during the weekend. Typically, 
intramural teams cannot practice 
on these fields during the week be¬ 
cause varsity sports have priority 
over the intramural sports. 

Due to the lack of light during 
the fall, intramural sports cannot 
practice after the football team. 
Also, conflicts in tournament 
scheduling can cause problems. 
Since there is only one legitimate 
field for use, only single games can 
be scheduled. 

Many people blame the dete¬ 
rioration of North Lawn on several 
years of construction on campus. 
During the construction of the Su¬ 
san von Liebig Theatre in 2004, 
heavy machinery and supplies 
were stored on the lawn. The af¬ 
termath of storage left the lawn 
with no grass and an uneven sur¬ 
face. 

The biggest problem North 
Lawn faces is that there is no sprin¬ 
kler system capable of watering 
the field. Juniata does not possess 
outlet large enough to handle the 
capacity of water needed to water 
that field. 

Given this watering problem, 
North Lawn’s grass can be seen 
growing sparsely in parallel lines. 


field with a 3-1 win. 

The freshmen on our starting 
forward line proved to be a ma¬ 
jor factor for our offensive unit. 
Goals were recorded by fresh¬ 
men Meghan McGlone and Molly 
Snyder, who was assisted by 
fellow freshman Brittany Kauff¬ 
man. 

Our continuous, quick passing 
was a major part of our game and 
proved to be effective in generat¬ 
ing our attack. 

Kauffman said: “We did a lot 
of one touch passing and we were 
able to work together and get the 
ball down the field. We connected 
really well, and rather than just 
playing for ourselves, we were 
playing for the team.” 

Some new adjustments on the 
forward line could have been a 
source for trouble and confusion. 


Comparatively, the back lawn of 
Cloister has an effective sprinkler 
system and grass has been success¬ 
fully grown. 

Plans for North Lawn to be ren¬ 
ovated are in the near future, but 
are not at the top of the College’s 
priority list. 

According to Jeff Meadows, 
the grounds supervisor, a layer of 
top soil was added to North Lawn 
during the summer of 2007, but it 


However, constant communica¬ 
tion and passing led to goals. 

We were able to sub players 
in and out of the game frequent¬ 
ly because of the depth of our 
bench. This did nothing to alter 
the flow of the game, but rather al¬ 
lowed for fresh legs and renewed 
intensity. 

Our young players’ creativity 
and energy allowed us to harness 
the win against Moravian. This 
win proved to be the turning point 
in our season. 

Senior co-captain and goal¬ 
keeper Abby Funk said: “Our 
quick passing game finally came 
together. The spark starts in the 
midfield and works its way up to 
the forward line. Working together 
really achieves goals.” 

As a team, we’ve been put 
through some major changes this 
season. Together, we are achiev¬ 
ing goals by playing the game we 
know works for us. Discovering 
and utilizing that game, however, 
can take some time. 


wasn’t enough for the growth of 
grass. A load of top soil for that 
space costs $20,000 for 105 tons. 

This past summer, another layer 
of used top soil was added to the 
lawn. In order to cut costs, the 
College purchased used top soil. 
Although this reduced the cost to 
$10,000, it was not suitable for 
grass growth. 

Rob Yelnosky, vice president for 
finance and operations said, “One 


“We were finally able to utilize 
smart passing and make use of the 
talent on the field. We definitely 
pulled through as a team to come 
home with a conference win,” said 
Funk. 

Sophomore midfielder Saman¬ 
tha Smith, who played sweeper 
as a freshman last year and made 
her first collegiate goal against 
Moravian, said: “We’ve definitely 
had to make a couple changes from 
last year. This season is a lot 
different, but I think we are 
proving we are just as strong. We 
have a lot of talent and we’re really 
beginning to connect. When we do 
connect and have that energy on the 
field, we come home with wins.” 

Even though we struggled 
through the beginning of the sea¬ 
son, we can only look forward with 
great hope. We have all the ingre¬ 
dients for success—an abundance 
of talent and a team full of heart. 
With renewed fire on the offensive 
end of the field, success is all we 
can expect. 


of the challenges is how hard the 
use of the lawn turns out to be 
when you do rugby practice and 
other things on that space. That’s 
why we really want to take advan¬ 
tage of the summer when it’s not 
being utilized heavily.’’North Lawn 
is often roped off to deter foot traf¬ 
fic and promote grass growth. 

“We’re working on it. We’re aware 
it’s not in prime shape, it’s a work 
in progress,” said Meadows. 


Q & A 

continued from page 17 

Do you think that most Juniata 
athletes that arrive on campus 
have previous lifting experience 
or are they learning how to lift 
for the first time? 

Some do, some don’t. I’d rather 
work with someone that has real 
good work ethics. That’s one of the 
biggest benefits of someone who 
has been part of a traditional, sound 
program in high school. [They] 
understand work ethic. Lifting is 
not simple. You have to be very 
attentive to detail and mechanics, 
and a lot of these kids will come 
here, and if they are doing some¬ 
thing wrong it can be real hard 
to break those motor patters; like 
pulling teeth. So in one sense it’s 
good to have the work ethic, but 
it’s better to have someone with a 
blank slate. That way we can teach 
them from step one. If you ask 10 
athletes coming from high school, 
“How many of you guys have had 
lifting experience on the platforms 
doing power cleans or some sort 
of high explosive lifting move¬ 
ment?,” they all would raise their 
hands; at least nine out of 10. And 
you know what, out of those nine 
or 10, you’re lucky to get one of 
them, I mean very lucky, that has 
really good technique. Technique 
can determine how effective your 
lift is. Also if done incorrectly it 
could cause injury. A big part of 
our program is not just teaching 
but re-teaching. 


North lawn in shambles 

continued from page 18 
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by Bennett Rea 


This year’s Mr. Juniata was 
quite a show. There were 
dance numbers, scantily clad 
gentlemen and live snakes. It 
was like a Britney Spears con¬ 
cert, except with less cloth¬ 


ing and more giant inflatable 
cheetahs. 

The theme this year was Leg¬ 
end O’ Rock. I liked the un¬ 
necessary Irish touch to the 
name, personally. I don’t 


Unfortunate Lee 








-rr> TONES 


Number of Snakes that Didn’t Scare Anyone- 0 
Number of Snakes that Scared the Hell out of Everyone-1 
Number of Bananas Used in a Magic Way- 3 
Number of Banana Used in a Phallic Way-1 
Number of Banana Hammocks-19 
Number of Girls on Stage Creeped Out by an Australian- 3 
Number of Itty Bitty Guitars-12 
Number of People in Attendance-1 don't know, I don't do official numbers 
Number of Tralalas touched-1 
Number of Cross-dressing Guys- 236 



OoOooo, you touch 
my Tralala 



♦ 


really remember the theme 
last year or even if there was 
one (“Guys Sing, Dance and 
Take Off Their Pants”?). 

The winner this year was 
sophomore Blake Colaianne, 
who virtually put on a com¬ 
plete Billy Joel concert. It 
even featured a few of the Ju¬ 


niata College faculty and staff 
dancing their little hearts out. 
This is undoubtedly why he 
won, in my opinion. 

There were some other good 
performances, but I’m not go¬ 
ing to bore you by listing them 
all. However, I crunched 
some numbers and give you 


CAPS WITH OTHEPS 


ey SPIN 8UPT 



q/98/Ofl 


£;VS.VOi-.i;-|QN5.COM 



a rundown of what hap¬ 
pened in wonderful list form. 
Needless to say, it was quite 
entertaining and quite lack¬ 
ing clothing. As senior Mike 
Day’s act pointed out, it is a 
requirement to take off your 
clothes and do something 
crazy. Clearly, many of the 
contestants learned this and 
clearly the judges did not. 
For whatever reason, those 
judges just don’t like seeing 
guys take off their clothes and 
shake their babymakers. Go 
figure. 

I still completely expect fu¬ 
ture contestants to strip down 
to their tiny underpants and 
dance about. It just wouldn’t 
be Mr. Juniata without partial 
nudity. And from now on, 
live snakes. 


O N E M. O R E 


T H I N G 


Only a completely unre¬ 
lated note, I have an ex¬ 
tra dollar. 

Whoever sends me the 
best email (reabm07@ju- 
niata.edu) that describes 
why you deserve it will 
get my lovely extra dol¬ 
lar. 

Really. 
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Despite economy, JC 'in a good place' 


Plans for debt and endowment remain unaffected 


Students face loans and job market 


Christina Gongaware 

Despite uneasiness across the 
nation, Juniata’s Vice President 
and Director of Finance and Op¬ 
erations Rob Yelnosky said that 
the College is currently “in a good 
place.” According to Yelnosky, Ju¬ 
niata can withstand the economic 
woes for the foreseeable future, 


though the College will not be left 
totally unscathed. 

Yelnosky summarized the econ¬ 
omy's effect on Juniata into two 
key parts. First, rising interest rates 
have increased debt. Second, the 
school’s endowment, a fund of do¬ 
nations invested to provide annual 
gains to the College, is unstable 
due to market conditions. 


Juniata’s debt stood at $33 mil¬ 
lion at the end of last academic 
year. The debt has amassed from 
expensive campus projects such as 
the von Liebig Center for Scienc¬ 
es, Halbritter Center for Perform¬ 
ing Arts, Founders Hall, the new 
athletic track and the renovations 


continued page 4 


Christina Gongaware 

According to the Associated 
Press, the high school class of 
2009 will send the greatest number 
of graduates to college in Ameri¬ 
can history. Many adults are also 
returning to school to increase their 
credentials for higher paying jobs. 

However, with soaring interest 


rates, paying for tuition through 
loans is becoming more difficult. 
Private lenders have tightened 
their credit standards, limiting the 
number of students who can re¬ 
ceive aid. 

Funds are unlimited in the Staf¬ 
ford Federal Aid Program, so 


continued page 4 


Freshmen question CWS labs 

Administration stresses lab's value for students 


Kristin Rodkey 

The stated purpose of CWS 
lab, according to Assistant Dean 
of Students Dan Cook-Huffman, 
is to give students the opportunity 
to leam time management skills, 
study skills and school policies. 

CWS lab is designed to be a 
place for students to build con¬ 
fidence and engage in a relaxed 
social setting. For students who do 
not become involved in clubs or 
sports, this may be the first oppor¬ 
tunity they have to connect with 
other students. 

Melissa Markham, a CWS lec¬ 
turer, sees the lab as “a fomm for 
[students] to discuses common sit¬ 
uations that freshman face,” such 
as roommate problems, career op¬ 
tions and the overall adjustment. 

Cook-Huffman hopes that stu¬ 
dents will “pay attention to these 
aspects of the college experience 
that can make it all the more suc¬ 
cessful for them.” 

However, many students feel 


that the discrepancies between sec¬ 
tions and other issues take away 
from the course’s value. They also 
find the lab falls short of its intend¬ 
ed goals. 

When asked what they have 
learned or found helpful in lab, 
many students said they gained 
nothing. Others said that they 
“know the campus policies bet¬ 
ter.” 

Some students, though, have 
found it nice to have someone they 
could talk to on a regular basis and 
liked the group atmosphere. 

But if this is all students are get¬ 
ting out of CWS lab, many wonder 
if it should be worth a credit. 

Cook-Huffman argues yes. He 
said that lab qualifies to be worth 
one credit due to its writing com¬ 
ponent. Students must write one to 
two journals a week, along with re¬ 
flections on cultural events. All of 
these writings are made into a port¬ 
folio at the end of the semester. 

All labs also have a final project 
that students must complete. The 


projects are supposed to have a 
writing component that, according 
to Cook-Huffman, is intended to 
be eight to 10 pages. 

However, only about half of the 
current freshmen have a major 
writing component with their lab 
projects. 

In reality, lab projects vary de¬ 
pending on the professor. This fall, 
some classes are doing fundraisers 
which require no writing compo¬ 
nent. Others have to write a paper, 
do a presentation and make a Web 
site, all for one lab project. 

The project is a hard aspect of 
the course to standardize. Individ¬ 
ual professors decide how they are 
going to teach their sections. Varia¬ 
tion is compounded by the large 
number of CWS instructors. 

Even though the lab is part of 
the CWS course, some students 
feel that little of what is done in lab 
corresponds with what they leam 
in class. Over 75 percent of the 


continued page 3 



Dodson's jersey retired 


Andrew Meloney / Juniatian 
Former Juniata volleyball player Erin Dodson, afflicted with brain 
cancer, poses with her retired jersey at Oct. 24 volleyball game. 
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Running out of time 
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As the fall sports' season 
draws to a close, several 
JC teams are still fighting 
for playoff spots. 

see pages 15-19 
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Year-round programs available at Field Station 

Summer and spring programs in zoology and wildlife premiere on Raystown Lake 



Brittany Moyer / Juniatian 


Students take a lakeside hike as part of the fall semester at RFS. The 
Station now has spring, summer and fall programming. 


Classes at the Raystown Field Station 

Fall semester: 

- Geographic Information Systems (GIS), lecturer Alex Metcalf 

- River morphology, professor Dennis Johnson 

- Sustainability, professor Larry Mutti 

- Sense of Place seminar, professor Chuck Yohn 

- Field research methods, professor Neil Pelkey 

Spring semester, in partnership with St. Francis University: 

- General ecology, professor Lane Loya (St. Francis) 

- Animal behavior, professor Sue Morra (St. Francis) 

- Biostatistics, professor Vincent Buonaccorsi 

- Vertebrate zoology, professor Chuck Yohn 

Summer program: 

Two of the following three will be offered every summer: 

- Herpetology, professors John Matter and Roy Nagle 

- Mammalogy, professors Uma Ramakrishnan and Douglas 
Glazier 

- Ornithology, professor Chuck Yohn 


Ross McMann 

Science students now have 
more opportunities to spend an 
immersion semester at Juniata’s 
Raystown Field Station (RFS) on 
Raystown Lake. The newest addi¬ 
tion is a spring semester geared to¬ 
wards zoology and wildlife POEs 
and offers classes in ecology and 
organismal biology. 

With the new spring semester, 
there are now three programs held 
yearly at the RFS. The fall se¬ 
mester, presently in its third year, 
is geared towards environmental 
science and studies students. The 
month-long summer “wildlife” 
program, which premiered this 
past June, offers classes in mam¬ 
malogy and herpetology. 

In each program, students live 
in lakeside lodges at the RFS and 
take courses there. 

The spring semester will feature 
an academic partnership with St. 
Francis University. St. Francis is 
in Loretto, PA, about 50 miles west 
of Huntingdon. 

Co-Director of the Raystown 
Field Station Chuck Yohn said 
about half of the spring semester 
students will be from St. Francis 
and half from Juniata. There will 
be two faculty members from St. 
Francis and two from Juniata. 

St. Francis professors Lane 


Loya and Sue Morra will teach 
general ecology and animal 
behavior, respectively. Juniata 
professors Vincent Buonaccorsi 
and Chuck Yohn will teach bio¬ 
statistics and vertebrate zoology, 
respectively. 

“We are always looking to en¬ 
hance the program for our stu¬ 
dents,” said Earth and Environ¬ 
mental Science (EES) Department 
Chair Dennis Johnson. “One way 
to enhance the opportunities is to 
bring in students and faculty from 
other institutions.” 

The first three fall semesters 
at RFS have been enrolled under 
capacity. This year, however, the 
EES department saw a dramatic 
increase in freshmen, which may 
increase future demand for the 
RFS programs. 

“We typically run 15-20 en¬ 
vironmental science and studies 
POEs. This year we got 50,” said 
Johnson. 

Regarding the under-enrollment 
at the Field Station, Yohn said, 
“Surveys of students indicated 
the most common problems were 
problems working it into their 
scheduling,” such as when a stu¬ 
dent plays sports or wishes to study 
abroad. 

“One comment that we weren’t 
getting,” Yohn said, “was ‘isola¬ 
tion’ or ‘off-campus.’ Students 


haven’t indicated that was a con¬ 
cern.” 

In fact, Yohn says he’s heard the 
opposite concern voiced. “During 
the first year of the program [at 
the RFS], students said, ‘We were 
bored more often on campus than 
we were at the field station.’” 

Seniors Amanda Fabis and Col¬ 
leen Metzger, who both spent last 
fall semester at the RFS, echoed 
that sentiment. “We really miss 
it.” said Metzger an environmental 
science POE. “It was a great atmo¬ 
sphere, especially for an environ¬ 
mental science and studies major. 
The lake was right there so you 
could go kayaking whenever you 
wanted.” 

Both Fabis and Metzger were 
quick to point out some of the 
unique advantages of the field 
station. “For every class except 
one, we were outside,” said Fa¬ 
bis, also an environmental science 
POE. 

George Braun, a junior zoology 
POE was one of the students in this 
past summer’s first offering of the 
wildlife semester. 

“I wanted to do a semester out 
there but it really didn’t work out 
schedule-wise, so it was good that 
I got a chance to get out there,” 
said Braun. 

The RFS is located about 16 
miles from the College. 


Where on campus? 



Andrew Meloney / Juniatian 


Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your guess to the Juniatian at 
juniatian@juniata.edu. Congrats to no one for winning last issue! 
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Politically speaking: Only five more days 

A last look at election issues before Tuesday's big decision 


Seth Fox 

There are only five days left 
before Election Day. Barack 
Obama and John McCain are both 
moving into their final stages of 
campaigning. Here are the latest 
questions on the election and vot¬ 
ing issues. 

What do I need to bring to the 
polls on Election Day? 

VotePA.com, a Web site set up 
by the Pennsylvania Department of 
State, has clear voting guidelines. 

•Voters who are voting for the 
first time or voting at a new polling 
place (in other words newly reg¬ 
istered or reregistered votes) need 
to bring a form of photo identifi¬ 
cation. A driver’s license, military 
identification, U.S. passport, or Ju¬ 
niata student ID will be accepted. 
Voters should bring multiple IDs 
with them as a back-up. 

•If voters do not have any form 
of photo identification, there are 
several other options. A voter ID 
card, firearms permit, current util¬ 
ity bill or bank statement, or any 
non-photo ID issued by the gov¬ 
ernment will be accepted as long 
as it displays a voter’s name and 
home address. 

•If voters do not have any of 
these forms of identification, they 


can still vote on a provisional bal¬ 
lot. Provisional ballots are for any¬ 
one who comes to vote and, for 
any reason, the polling district’s 
workers say they cannot vote. In 
this case, voters should request a 
provisional ballot. This is a right 
that all voters have. 

Voters will then receive letters 
from the County Board of Elec¬ 
tions within seven days of Elec¬ 
tion Day telling them whether their 
provisional votes were counted 
or not. In order to avoid this, it is 
best for voters to find some way to 
identify themselves at their polling 
location. 

What are the current election 
turnout projections? 

CNN reports that “Officials in 
early voting states are reporting re¬ 
cord turnout with Election Day still 
two weeks away.” This has caused 
pundits to believe that Election 
Day turnout will be record break¬ 
ing numbers. 

Michael McDonald, an associate 
professor of politics and govern¬ 
ment at George Mason University, 
projects that early voting suggests 
that a record 213 million are eli¬ 
gible to vote this year. McDonald 
believes that the nation has a very 
good chance of beating 1960’s 
64 percent Election Day turn 


out record. 

Why did Powell endorse Obama? 

On Oct. 19, former Secretary 
of State and Military General Co¬ 
lin Powell endorsed Democratic 
candidate Barack Obama, despite 
serving in Republican President 
George W. Bush’s cabinet. 

Earlier in 2007 Powell donated 
the maximum amount allowed 
to McCain’s campaign. He was 
also considered to be a viable vice 
presidential candidate for McCain. 
Pundits speculate that he was not 
chosen in order for McCain to dis¬ 
tance himself from the Bush ad¬ 
ministration. 

In Feb. 2008 Powell said that 
he would 4 Vote for the candidate I 
think can do the best job in Amer¬ 
ica—whether that candidate is a 
Republican or Democrat or an in¬ 
dependent.” 

Last week Powell said that he 
was endorsing Obama due his abil¬ 
ity to inspire people and his very 
inclusive campaign. He also felt 
that Obama is a transformational 
figure. 

Powell said that McCain’s cam¬ 
paign has been going too nega¬ 
tive of late. He said, “Over the 
last seven weeks, the approach 
of the Republican Party has 
become narrower and narrower [...] 


I look at these kind of approaches 
to the campaign, and they trouble 
me." 

What are the current polling 
numbers in Pennsylvania? 
CNN reports that Obama has a 
53 to 41 lead over McCain. Politi¬ 
cal pundits are putting Pennsylva¬ 
nia in the “leaning for Obama” col¬ 
umn. This is despite the increased 
number of rallies that the McCain 
campaign has held in the state over 
the past month. 

What are other battleground 
states that are to close to call? 
North Carolina, Missouri, Ne¬ 


vada, Ohio and Florida are all con¬ 
sidered to be too close to call as the 
election draws near. Together they 
cast 87 electoral votes. 

What are the current Electoral 
College projections? 
Obama: 277 
McCain: 174 

What are the current national 
polling numbers? 

Gallup: Obama, 51 percent; 
McCain, 42 percent 
Rasmussen: Obama, 51 percent; 
McCain 46 percent 
CNN: Obama, 51 percent; Mc¬ 
Cain, 43 percent 


ATTENTION JUNIATA VOTERS! 

ELECTION DAY IS TUESDAY! 

If you have registered to vote at your campus box address, 
your voting place is Stone Church (1623 Moore St.). 

The polls are open from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Officials expect long lines at the polls. As long as you are in 
line by 8 p.m., you have the right to wait and vote after the 
official closing time. 

Do not wear canidate-promoting apparel to the polls. 

A Juniata student poll watcher will be outside of Stone 
Church all day if you have questions or concerns. 


How useful is/was CWS lab to you academically? 



Not useful at all Extremely useful 


How useful is/was CWS lab to you socially? 



1 5 10 


Not useful at all Extremely useful 


CWS labs 

continued from page 1 

students asked said that the lab did 
not relate to class at all. 

The lab curriculum is developed 
by Cook-Huffman along with fac¬ 
ulty, the student affairs committee, 
academic support and career ser¬ 
vices. 

Another inconsistency amongst 
the labs is their duration. The lab's 
allotted time is one hour. Out of 
the students asked, 46 percent said 
they only meet for 30 minutes. 
Thirty-six percent said that they 
meet for an hour and 18 percent 
said they meet for 15 minutes or 
less. Students interviewed raised 
questions about whether lab should 
really be a full hour, or if a smaller 
amount of time would be suffi¬ 
cient. 

The length of the lab largely 
depends on the lab leader. Some 


lab leaders make students stay for 
the full hour, while others breeze 
through topics or barely touch on 
them at all. If the lab leaders do not 
take the material seriously, then it 
sends students a conflicting mes¬ 
sage. One student said, “We start 
discussions and then he says, 4 Oh 
this isn’t important.’” 

Another common complaint is 
lab scheduling. Lab times are set 
by the members of the lab, but 
some students are discontent due 
to their meetings’ late times. With 
labs set in the evening, students 
also miss clubs and lose valuable 
time they could spend studying. 
One student said, “Mine is at 9:30 
p.m., and I don’t like walking to 
Good at night.” 

Student input is heard through 
an end of the semester evaluation. 
Cook-Huffman encourages all cur¬ 
rent freshmen, whether they love 
CWS or hate it, to take the time to 
fill out the survey this fall. The sur¬ 
vey is a key opportunity students 


have to help design what may be in 
next year’s curriculum. 

Ten to 20 students also help to 
make up a focus group that dis¬ 
cusses ways to make the lab better 
at the end of the year. 

While there is not major revision 
done every year to the lab, small 
revisions are made. 

When asked what changes 
should be made to the lab, one 
student said it should be “more 
focused on writing, instead of mis¬ 
cellaneous things.” Another stu¬ 
dent wished his lab leader would 
be more serious. 

As of now Cook-Huffman says 
that no changes have been put in 
place for next year, but he suspects 
there will be in the future. 

“It is a very good time for stu¬ 
dents to make their voices known 
about what changes they would 
like to see and how they think [the] 
experience could be made better 
or more meaningful,” said Cook- 
Huffman. 
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Former Senator's visit 


Debt and endowment areas of College's concern 

continued from page 1 


of Good Hall and some residence 
halls. At present, the debt is grow¬ 
ing as the Founders Hall and ath¬ 
letic track projects continue. 

No building project plans will 
be altered, though, because of the 
economic crunch, according to 
Yelnosky. 

Given the economic situation, 
the school's plan to pay off the debt 
is unclear. “Nothing is definite,” 
said Yelnosky. However, he said 
that the debt should fall as the Col¬ 
lege receives pledged donations it 
has been promised from alumni. 


Because the value of the endow¬ 
ment is based on the stock mar¬ 
ket, it is liable to fluctuation. It is 
invested in the market; therefore 
it can gain or lose value based on 
how the economy is going, accord¬ 
ing to Yelnosky. 

The College’s endowment is 
currently about $70 million. Each 
year, eight percent of the endow¬ 
ment goes to the school’s yearly 
budget. The school also spends 
$3.4 million of the endowment 
each year on various projects, from 
construction to scholarships. 


To determine how much of the 
endowment is used each year, its 
average value over the past five 
years is multiplied by five percent. 

Juniata's financial year does not 
end until May 31, allowing time 
for the economy to stabilize before 
an average for the 2008-2009 aca¬ 
demic year is taken. 

Yelnosky said that in the short¬ 
term, the impact of the economic 
crisis is not significant for the Col¬ 
lege. But, he said, “We still don't 
know about the long term. It is still 
too early to tell." 


Economy raises student worries over loans and jobs 

continued from page 1 



Andrew Meloney / Juniatian 

President Thomas Kepple awarded former U.S. Senator Bennett 
Johnston (D-LA) an honorary degree from Juniata College during 
his visit to campus on Oct. 16. 

Johnston gave a lecture to the campus community on his perspec¬ 
tive of the U.S. 's energy future, given his experience as a senator 
and member of the U.S. Congress' Committee on Energy and Natu¬ 
ral Resources. 

In his view, the U.S. will need to pursue all possible forms of 
domestic energy sources, including oil reserves in the Alaskan 
National Wildlife Reserve. 


federal loans will remain uninter¬ 
rupted. The demand for them has 
increased by 10 percent this year, 
according to the New York Times. 

With many college prices sur¬ 
passing $40,000, (including Juni¬ 
ata’s) many students are worried 


whether a college education is af¬ 
fordable. A recent survey of 2,500 
users of the Web site meritaid.com 
found 57 percent of students con¬ 
sidered a less prestigious school 
for money reasons. 

Though the U.S. is facing a time 


If you have concerns about the current economic situation 
in the U.S., what are they? 


My job prospects 
College loan availability 
Rising cost of living 
I don't have concerns 


rj 



What crisis? 2 



Out of 184 respondents 
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of economic hardship, Yelnosky 
said that Juniata is "looking for 
ways to help students, not pull 
back." 

The College's 2008 Strate¬ 
gic Plan involves increasing the 
scholarship fund. According to 
the document, "By 2011 our an¬ 
nual scholarship fund will have 
increased from $1 million to $1.3 
million with a longer term goal of 
$2 million." 

Yelnosky said, "Sending a child 
to college is a huge decision and 
one that involves a serious com¬ 
mitment. We are doing all we can 
to help out our students in this 
tough time." 

Students nearing graduation 
have problems as well. The aver¬ 
age college student graduates with 
a debt of $21,100, according to the 
Project on Student Debt. 

Those choosing to pursue gradu¬ 
ate-level education face even high¬ 
er figures. Medical and law school 
graduates have an average debt 
of $112,000 and $73,000, respec¬ 
tively, according to US News and 
World Report. 

Sophomore Jaclyn Johnson 
thinks that the financial crisis will 
affect her mostly after gradua¬ 
tion. "I'm pretty sure that my loans 
are still secured, but like most 
other students, I'm worried about 
getting a job, and especially now,” 
she said. “If I'm still unemployed 
after graduation, I have no idea 
how I am going to pay off my 
debt." 

Being able to pay off student 
loans is yet another issue. August 
2008 marked the highest unem¬ 
ployment level in five years. It 
jumped to 6.1 percent and in¬ 
creased the worries of students 
who will soon be entering the job 
market. 
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Continuing education beyond college 

Juniata helps students apply to graduate school 


Alison Rihs 

Deciding what to do after gradu¬ 
ation is an unsettling proposition 
for many undergraduates. For 
some people, graduate school is a 
good option. However, finding the 
perfect school and completing the 
application process can be confus¬ 
ing. 

There are various reasons for 
considering graduate school. 
Some students hope to delay em¬ 
ployment. According to Darwin 
Kysor, director of career services, 
a student should not just say, ‘Tm 
going to go to grad school because 
I can’t find a job.” 

For others, specifically those 
pursuing careers in medicine, law 
and academia, the extra education 
is required. 

A graduate degree can also help 
a student find the best career for 
him or her because it narrows the 
scope to a specific topic. The more 
experience one has, the better the 
chances are of being hired for a 
well-paying job. 

Belle Tuten, associate professor 
of history, said that students who 
consider graduate studies “have to 
be deliberate about [their] career 
path[s].” 

A passion for one’s subject is es¬ 
sential to pursuing a graduate de¬ 
gree. Since this education will be 
more specialized and demanding 
than undergraduate work, it is im¬ 
portant to be very dedicated. 

It is possible to start graduate 
school preparations as late as se¬ 
nior year. However, it is benefi¬ 
cial to begin as a junior, especially 
when applying to medical school. 
This will allow students the oppor¬ 
tunity to take the GRE (general or 
subject) or MCATs several times. 

Students should first meet with 
their advisors. They can provide 
advice about what to look for in a 
program and offer suggestions for 
the personal essay. 

Also, building a strong relation¬ 
ship with different faculty mem¬ 
bers can be helpful. Faculty mem¬ 
bers who have a more personal 
relationship with students are often 
better informed to write letters of 
recommendations. 

Liz Schmitt, a senior zoology 
POE with a minor in anthropol¬ 
ogy, began preparing for graduate 
school last summer. She received 


guidance from alumni and her ad¬ 
visors. In order to find the best uni¬ 
versity for her, she searched online 
for her desired program, evolution¬ 
ary biology. To Schmitt, the most 
important element to consider was 
the research opportunities offered 
at each university. Other points 
she considered were the faculty, 
courses offered and available grant 
money. 

Students should use each of 
these factors to narrow down a list 
of schools. 

To complete the application pro¬ 
cess, students should write a vita, 
which is an expanded version of a 
resume. It includes a list of profes¬ 
sional presentations, publications 
and courses taken. 

Many believe that the most diffi¬ 
cult aspect of the application is the 
personal essay. During his guest 
lecture on campus, Michael Rizzi, 
counselor and adjunct professor at 
the University of Pittsburgh, listed 
several critical elements to prepare 
for and include. Knowing how the 
graduate school will help fulfill 
future goals was a key point. One 
should also name a faculty mem¬ 
ber who specializes in the student’s 
area of interest. Explaining how a 
personal research interest fits into 
a department’s program can distin¬ 
guish a student’s application. 
Overall, Juniata provides the nec¬ 
essary classes and support to help 
students gain acceptance into 
graduate school. Kysor said, “[We] 
can always do more, but I think we 
do a pretty good job.” He also said 
that the health professions depart¬ 
ment tracks students to assist them 
as much as possible. 

Tuten said that Career Services 
can help with resumes, and there 
are also workshops in the fall to 
aid students with preparations. She 
said that Juniata continually needs 
to “encourage students to think 
earlier and prepare.” 

Schmitt wishes that she would 
have started planning earlier. She 
advises students to allow plenty 
of time to take entrance exams 
and find the best programs for the 
them. 

There are differing opinions 
about the complexities of under¬ 
graduate and graduate applica¬ 
tions. According to Kysor, “I think 
it’s really pretty comparable.” Both 
entail an application, an entrance 


exam, letters of recommendation, 
a transcript and a personal state¬ 
ment, so the processes are rela¬ 
tively similar. 

Tuten, however, believes that 
searching for graduate schools is 
more difficult. She said it is “tre¬ 
mendously more competitive. ... 
You are applying to a pool of the 


top graduates.” 

Universities will accept fewer 
students in exchange for full fund¬ 
ing to their programs, therefore 
programs can be highly selective. 

Schmitt agreed with Tuten. She 
said that there are counselors and 
books to help you find an under¬ 
graduate education. Conversely, 


graduate schools are more specific 
with the research they perform and 
the students they accept. 

According to Kysor, “Thirty to 
35 percent of [Juniata] graduates 
go directly to graduate school.” In 
addition, 50 to 60 percent of the 
others plan on doing so in the fu¬ 
ture. 


Good Hall Rededication 



Andrew Meloney / Juniatian 

On Oct. 10, Good Hall was rededicated after last year's renovation. Senior Kelly Gibson cut the rib¬ 
bon while Dana Professor of Sociology Bob Reilly, alumnus David Andrew (74) and President Thomas 
Kepple looked on. 


Juniata in numbers 

from Juniata's new "Accountability"page at www.juniata.edu/accountability 

$23,049 average financial aid package for freshmen 

$35,184,2264 all-time total financial aid awarded from Juniata 

36 percent of students design their own Program of Emphasis 

350 students are varsity athletics participants 

200 students are club sports participants 146 number of faculty 

56 percent of students are female 38 percent of professors are female 

1175 average SAT of freshman class 40 percent of students have on-campus jobs 
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Students forced to rename former Muddy Run 


Rob Schultz 

The votes are in; Muddy Run 
will be now known as “Eagle’s 
Landing.” The online voting pro¬ 
cess lasted from Oct. 7 through 
Oct. 10. This voting followed a 
similar procedure as the student 
government voting. The name was 
implemented during homecoming 
weekend. 

Also renamed was the second 
floor coffee shop. In the student 
vote, “Java the Hut” was chosen. 
That name was quickly deemed 
unacceptable due to possible copy¬ 
right infringement concerns. 

Are-vote was issued for Oct. 20. 
The student body settled on Mocha 
Run during the re-vote. 

Renaming Muddy Run and the 
adjacent coffee shop came about 
after the renovations both spaces 
underwent this past summer. “We 
never felt the Muddy Run was a 
real comfortable place,” said Dean 
of Students Kris Clarkson. Muddy 
was renovated to make the area 
more comfortable and to seat more 
students. 

Clarkson said, “The food com¬ 
mittee also agreed that this is a nice 
opportunity to change the name, 
get away from Muddy Run, which 
is not a really appealing name for a 
place that serves food.” 

Muddy Run was originally 
named for the creek located in 


Official name after student vote is Eagle's Landing 


front of the East Halls. 

According to student gov¬ 
ernment co-treasurer Meredith 
Eatough, student government sent 
an announcement to the student 
body about a meeting to discuss 
the name change. No students at¬ 
tended the meeting. 

Student government and the 
food committee selected the names 
for consideration from a box that 
had been placed in front of the El¬ 
lis coffee shop. 

“As far as I’m concerned it can 
still be Muddy, but that’s not what 
the students voted for,” said Presi¬ 
dent Kepple. However students 
were not given the option to keep 
Muddy Run as the name. 

The student reaction against the 
name changes has been expressed 
on the forums. 

Freshmen haven’t grown as 
attached to the name, but upper¬ 
classmen and alumni are upset. “I 
always liked the name. I never had 
any issues. I do think that Eagle’s 
Landing is a little over the top,” 
said Bill Hirt, (‘99). “It would be 
nice to highlight another landmark 
from the area, not just tie in the 
word Eagle into everything just 
because it is the mascot,” he said. 

“For the old alums they are still 
the Indians not the Eagles... .It will 
take a little while before it goes 
away completely, but it will over 
time,’ said Clarkson. 


Andrew Waplinger / Juniatian 

The recently renovated food court has been renamed "Eagle's Landing" after a vote from the student 
body. Voting for the name ended Oct. 10. 



Fall Concert 

Juniata 

Concert Choir 



Nov. 9 at 3 p.m. 

Rosenburger 
Auditorium, 
Halbritter Center for 
Performing Arts 
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It is easy being green 

You're not Kermit, so suck it up 


EDITORIAL 

Across the country, Americans 
who are being squeezed to fuel 
their cars or heat their homes are 
realizing that we can no longer rely 
on fossil fuels alone. They - our 
parents, our professors, our bosses 
- are pushing to “go green.” 

Our generation, though, will let 
a faucet drip for hours. 

Juniata College’s administration 
has taken strides towards a more 
sustainable campus. For example, 
winter break is a week longer this 
year in order to reduce the amount 
of heating needed which therefore 
reduces Juniata’s carbon footprint. 
Founders Hall is being renovated 
as a green building. President Kep- 
ple signed a Climate Commitment, 
which challenges every department 
to become more sustainable. 

Juniata College students, on the 


other hand, throw plastic bottles 
into the trash. 

Our generation is not evil mind¬ 
ed and vicious. We certainly do not 
have a personal vendetta against 
the earth. We just cannot bring 
ourselves to care. 

Juniata is supposedly a college 
“that changes lives.” But students 
seem content to enter Juniata en¬ 
veloped in apathy and then leave 
just as indifferent. We, as students, 
should be pushing the administra¬ 
tion to be more sustainable. We, 
as a young generation, should be 
pushing our country and our gov¬ 
ernment to be more environmen¬ 
tal. 

Instead, the administration push¬ 
es us towards sustainability, adding 
more recycling bins and reminding 
us to turn off our lights. 

Our country shoves us towards a 
more environmental stance. When 
oil lords like T. Boone Pickens are 


more vocal about the need for al¬ 
ternative energy than college stu¬ 
dents, something is wrong. 

How deplorable for our genera¬ 
tion that the push for change must 
come from above us. How pathetic 
that we are content to let older gen¬ 
erations worry about the environ¬ 
ment. How sad that we continue 
to just sit back and let adults tell us 
what to do. 

All our lives we have been told 
that “children are the future,” that 
we are “the next generation of 
leaders.” Well, we’re not children 
anymore. And that future? It’s 
here. 

Responsibility is not waiting 
for us to be secure in life, for us to 
have jobs and decent tax brackets. 
The responsibility is ours now, and 
it’s high time we claim it. 

We must stop being so lazy. 
Walk the extra 10 feet to the recy¬ 
cling bin. Take the three seconds 


to make sure the faucet is firmly 
turned off. Put some extra time 
into making a few giant signs in¬ 
stead of printing off scores and 
scores of fliers (and then leaving 
them up to rot long after the event 
has past). 

However, even these steps are 
not enough. Recycling is some¬ 
thing that should be as basic and 
natural to us as brushing our teeth. 
No one gets a high five or a pat on 
the back for practicing basic oral 
hygiene. No one should expect 
congratulations for basic, knee- 
jerk sustainability efforts, either. 

We must go even further. We 
can shop with reusable shopping 
bags, walk instead of drive, use ac¬ 
tual plates or bowls instead of dis¬ 
posable ones. None of these things 
are hard. None of them are shock¬ 
ing. Sustainability is often just a 
matter of small personal everyday 
choices. 


That is not to say, however, that 
sustainability cannot be about big¬ 
ger choices. As a group of 1500 
people living in the same place, 
Juniata students are in an ideal po¬ 
sition to make those big changes. 
The College’s administration has 
taken great steps, but there is much 
more it can do. For example, more 
forms and resources, such as advi¬ 
sor change forms and the Presi¬ 
dent’s Report, can go online. The 
College can install composting 
and water recycling systems, like 
the ones already being used at the 
Field Station. 

Right now is the ideal time to 
push for environment causes. The 
political winds are in favor of sus¬ 
tainability. It is our responsibility 
to make the environment a priority 
now, instead of looking back later 
in regret and disgust. Now is the 
time to choose between activism 
and apathy. 


Presidential Perspective 




Have a topic that you'd like Pres¬ 
ident. Kepple to write about? 
Simply e-mail your suggestion 
to juniatian@juniata.edu, and 
the editors will forward them 
anonymously to Dr. Kepple. 

Since the last issue of this paper, 
the global economic system has 
continued to behave erratically. I 
have heard from concerned par¬ 
ents, alumni and students about 
what it all means or may mean 


for Juniata. While we are certainly 
challenged, we recently reviewed 
our financial management strate¬ 
gies with the Board of Trustees, 
and I am pleased to be able to reas¬ 
sure everyone that the College is in 
good shape to weather this trying 
time. 

That said, we are concerned that 
deteriorating economic conditions 
may be causing significant distress 
for some students and their fami¬ 
lies. I remind everyone that Juniata 
is always ready to help students 
and families plan for and navigate 
financial pressures. Though we 
are working through the challeng¬ 
es created by the financial crises, 
we are committed to maintaining 
our affordability and to helping 
students graduate on time. 

We are reminding people that 
the Student Financial Planning 
staff is available to help. That of¬ 
fice is your partner through your 
entire four years here. Therefore, 
if significant changes in your fi¬ 
nancial situation have you facing 
substantial challenges in meeting 


your obligations to Juniata for the 
spring semester, please get in touch 
with the office of student financial 
planning now. Valerie Rennell, en¬ 
rollment manager and director of 
student financial planning is avail¬ 
able at rennelv@juniata.edu or 
814-641-3124. 

Our first responsibility is to as¬ 
sist current students in completing 
their college degree at Juniata. But 
it is also our responsibility to re¬ 
mind you that in spite of the nega¬ 
tive news, there is no better time to 


invest in your higher education. 

Consider these numbers: Each 
year about 1.3 million students 
graduate from college. Based on 
declining numbers of high school 
graduates, that number is unlikely 
to grow over the next decade. At 
the same time, Baby Boomers will 
start retiring in large numbers (as¬ 
suming they still have pensions), 
projected to be about 4 million 


per year. Even if some delay re¬ 
tirement, there will still be a huge 
disparity in numbers—meaning 
this: Never in our history have this 
many people retired with so few 
college graduates coming into the 
job market. 

Those numbers mean great op¬ 
portunities for today’s graduates. 
Already, the country needs more 
teachers, scientists, engineers, 
physicians and government work¬ 
ers. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
forecasts that “employment on sci¬ 


ence and engineering occupations 
will increase 70 percent faster that 
the overall growth rate for all oc¬ 
cupations.” 

In her book “The Quiet Cri¬ 
sis: Falling Short in Producing 
American Scientific and Techni¬ 
cal Talent,” Shirley Ann Jackson 
projected that “25% of the current 
science and engineering workforce 
will have retired by 2010.” 


NASA projects that by 2011 
“28% of its engineers and 45% 
of its scientists will be eligible to 
retire.” 

Similar forecasts exist for vir¬ 
tually all POEs. But there’s more 
to it. Retirement-aged people tend 
to be managers, strategic thinkers 
and people with broad and diverse 
professional experiences—mean¬ 
ing retiring Boomers will leave a 
leadership vacuum. People who 
will fill the leadership vacuum will 
likely have had diverse experienc¬ 
es through their educational and 
professional careers—something 
we work hard here at Juniata to set 
in motion for you. 

Therefore, the broad, experi¬ 
ence-based education you are 
earning now, through toil and 
work and stretching and whatever 
else, is preparing you to compete 
successfully for great jobs as well 
as a chance to advance faster than 
at any time in recent history. For 
that reason alone, weathering this 
storm is worth your while. 

So if we can be of any further as¬ 
sistance, talk to us. I am committed 
to this college, and thus am com¬ 
mitted, first and foremost, to your 
success. 


/ am pleased to be able to reassure 
everyone that the College is in good 
shape to weather this trying time. 
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Blue vs. Red 

has* We need Obama. 

He needs our vote. 


In the home stretch 


An honorable leader in the 




face of dishonor 


Sebastian Brown 


Barack Obama cannot become 
the next President of the United 
States. 

That is, unless young people like 
you and I turn out in record num¬ 
bers to vote on Nov. 4. 

Obama is our generation’s best 
hope for creating a more just and 
even-handed America. Over the 
last couple of years, we’ve watched 
him develop into the effective 
leader that he is. We need a leader 
that ditches the politics of division 
and bitterness for a new approach 
that embraces all people as equally 
valuable and worthy. 

Obama, who only paid off his 
college loans a couple years ago, 
has been in our shoes before. He, 
too, knows how hard it is to stay 
afloat with the burden of mount¬ 
ing debt weighing heavily on 
our shoulders. But, his plan isn’t 
limited to benefiting only young 
people like us. His is a message 
that transcends all arbitrary lines 
of age, race and party that have 
kept us divided for too long. No 
voice will be ignored under an 
Obama administration. Finally, 
we’ll live in a country where 
all Americans benefit equally from 
his commitment to make govern¬ 
ment more accountable to the 
people. 

Of course, as we’re told grow¬ 
ing up, we are certainly the 
next generation of potential world 
leaders. But we are also, perhaps 
more importantly, our country’s 
next generation of tax-pay¬ 
ers. Now, because we’ll be the 
ones providing the federal govem- 
mentwithagoodchunkofitsbudget, 
we’ll be directly responsible for 
how it’s spent. The power of 
the purse will truly be in our 
hands. 

Do we want access to cheap yet 
quality healthcare when we gradu¬ 
ate and start looking for jobs? Do 
we want the opportunity to earn 
$4000 for college tuition in return 
for helping out in the community? 
Do we want to be able to travel 
abroad and be seen as a friend and 
not an enemy? 

If so, we need to vote for Barack 
Obama’s plan for change. But not 
only does this plan promise to 


make our lives a little easier, we’ll 
be paying less in taxes for it. Sound 
like a pretty good deal? That’s be¬ 
cause it is. 

To all those who’ve spent even 
an hour on the phone or walking 
door to door explaining to college 
and community members Obama’s 
plan for change, your work has 
been invaluable. Thanks to these 
efforts, more than 532 Juniata stu¬ 
dents were registered to vote at 
their campus addresses. Believe it 
or not, we nearly doubled the size 
of the 5th precinct. 

However, for this great work to 
result in more than just a pat on 
the back, we need to ensure that 
all registered voters on campus 
get to the polls and vote on Nov. 
4. 

Ever since the voting age was 
lowered to 18 in 1971, voter turn¬ 
out for young people has been less 
than impressive. Except for the 
1972 election, when 55 percent of 
youth cast a ballot, no more than 
50 percent of young voters have 
voted in any presidential election. 
And, on average, we vote up to 
20 percent less than adults 30 and 
older. This has to end. 

The good news is that experts 
are expecting young people to 
turn out to vote in record numbers. 
While Democratic candidates have 
always been able to rely on the 
support of the youth vote, never 
has this been truer than now. With 
Obama believed to hold more than 
a two to one advantage over John 
McCain amongst this important 
voting block, if young people vote, 
Obama and other Democratic can¬ 
didates can’t lose. 

If you want to ensure Obama be¬ 
comes the next president, consider 
volunteering an hour, or two or 10 
to our Get Out The Vote (GOTV) 
effort. I promise you, this will be 
the most extensive GOTV push 
that Juniata’s ever seen. However, 
it’s won’t happen without your 
help. 

If you’re interested in helping 
out in any way possible, come by 
Good Lounge anytime from the 
morning of Nov. 1 to Election 
night, and we’ll put you to work. 
Even if you’ve never volunteered 
before, there’s no better time to 
start than now. 


Rachel Kern 


I was deeply saddened and mor¬ 
tified by the actions of my political 
party a few weeks ago in Bethle¬ 
hem, PA. The race-baiting that 
went on in this small conservative 
town had people everywhere won¬ 
dering how we let it get this far. 

At a Sarah Palin rally, some¬ 
one called out, “Kill him!” talk¬ 
ing about Democratic candidate, 
Sen. Barack Obama. At McCain 
rally, another supporter called out, 
“Terrorist!” sparking an entire 
movement of chanting “Terrorist! 
Terrorist!” The crowd was seeth¬ 
ing with hatred for the Democratic 
nominee and blatantly shared their 
thoughts with television cameras. 

I have never felt so ashamed to 
call myself a Republican. I found 
myself watching people my par¬ 
ents’ and grandparents’ ages act¬ 
ing like children. I was rendered 
speechless and shocked by the 
whole ordeal. 

This campaign has gone beyond 
negative. I am Republican and I 
do not believe Barack Obama is 
a terrorist. He is not incapable of 
running this country because the 
color of his skin isn’t the color of 
snow. I can’t formally apologize 
for my fellow Republicans’ ac¬ 
tions in Bethlehem, but I can as¬ 
sure you that many Republicans 
were shocked and abhorred by the 
events. I lost respect for the Re¬ 
publicans in that community, but I 
want to stress that the actions and 
opinions of a small group of people 
should not be viewed as the opin¬ 
ions of an entire national party. 

McCain came to Obama’s de¬ 
fense after learned of these happen¬ 
ings. He said, “I have to tell you, he 
is a decent person and a person that 
you do not have to be scared of as 
President of the United States.” 

Although McCain drew angry 
catcalls from his audience, he de¬ 
fended Obama anyway. 

In another shocking moment, 
when a woman in Minnesota said 
that she can't trust Obama because 
“he's an Arab,” McCain interrupted 
her and took the microphone out of 
her hand. He said, “No, ma'am. 
No, ma'am. He's a decent family 
man, a citizen who I just happen 
to have serious differences with on 


fundamental questions.” 

Although some pundits may 
claim that McCain defended 
Obama merely for his own po¬ 
litical gain, for years McCain has 
stood his ground and fought for 
what he thought was right for no 
other reason than that it was right. 
He has proven that he not only has 
the experience to lead our country, 
but he has the honor as well. 

We know that McCain is by 
far the strongest candidate in terms 
of foreign policy. Despite his repu¬ 
tation as a war hawk, McCain will 
not involve the U.S. in senseless 
interventionalist missions, some¬ 
thing the Democrats seem to sup¬ 
port doing. If entering a war does 
not benefit the U.S., McCain will 
not enter. Although McCain may 
not get out of Iraq the quickest he 
understands that there is more to it 
than just pulling out with a reckless 
withdrawal. McCain will make 
sure that our troops end their tours 
in Iraq the right way, leaving the 
country safer and making sure that 
progress is not lost. 

Further, McCain will not put up 
with nonsense from Iran. Any ne¬ 
gotiations to take place with Iran 
will not come before strict precon¬ 
ditions. He will see to it that Iran 
does not become a nuclear threat to 
the U.S. Future teachers, this one’s 
for you. You believe in the children 
of our future or you wouldn’t be 


working so hard to leam how to 
educate them. McCain believes our 
schools can and should compete to 
be the most innovative, flexible 
and student-centered. He believes 
we should let them compete for the 
most effective, character-building 
teachers. McCain would offer al¬ 
ternative certification methods that 
would open doors for highly mo¬ 
tivated teachers to enter the field, 
provide bonuses for teachers who 
locate in underperforming schools, 
and provide funding for needed 
professional teacher development. 

McCain understands that some 
programs, like education, deserve 
full funding. However, he also 
preaches fiscal responsibility and 
has a strong record of being against 
wasteful spending. There are also 
several projections asserting that 
of all the major Republican candi¬ 
dates who ran in the 2008 primary, 
McCain would be the most con¬ 
servative spender. He understands 
that lower taxes mean more money 
in the pockets of consumers, which 
is essential to putting the economy 
back on track. 

McCain has honor. He believes 
in this country and the great strides 
that we can all make as a unified 
nation. He has the power and expe¬ 
rience to help us, as young people, 
thrive in the future. When you go 
to the polls on Nov. 4 to cast your 
vote, check John McCain. 


Juniatian Policies 

Corrections: The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. 
However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will print a retrac¬ 
tion for any printed, factual item proven to be incorrect. Readers who believe 
they have spotted an incorrect fact should e-mail juniatian@juniata.edu with 
“correction” in the subject line. 

Opinion: Unsigned editorials published in the commentary section reflect the 
opinion of the Juniatian as determined by the editorial board. Views expressed 
in commentary, arts & entertainment and sports columns reflect the opinion of 
the writer and not necessarily the opinion of the Juniatian. 

Letters to the Editor: Points of view which differ from those presented in any 
Juniatian article should be expressed to the editors in the form of a publishable 
letter to the editor. Students, faculty, staff alumni: send letters to juniatian@ju- 
niata.edu. We print all letters to the editor that are of interest to the campus com¬ 
munity - in response to one of our articles or on a separate topic. Please limit 
letters to about 300 words, and note that longer submissions may be printed 
partially due to available space. 

Anonymity: Letters to the Editor can be printed anonymously per the editors’ 
discretion on an individual basis. Letters printed anonymously must still be 
submitted to the editors with a name. Note your desire and reason for anonym¬ 
ity when you send your letter, and an editor will contact you. 
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day Hem) to handle the stress levels 

by Chelsea Garner 


It’s midterm. The relaxation of 
fall break has long since worn off 
The exams, papers and presenta¬ 
tions are piling up—seemingly 
with no end in sight. As students, 
we face a huge stress load and it’s 
important to find ways to unwind 
from the demands of classes and 
work. 

According to the Mayo Clinic, 
stress is a biological response to 
danger that prepares the body for 
a “fight or flight” reaction. In re¬ 
sponse to a perceived threat, the 


body releases a cascade of hor¬ 
mones that increases blood flow to 
the muscles to prepare to run or bat¬ 
tle it out. It causes a surge of blood 
sugar for energy and decreases the 
activity of the reproductive, diges¬ 
tive and immune systems. 

All of this is great for dodging 
a car barreling down on you on 
Moore Street. But when this re¬ 
sponse goes on for too long, it can 
pose a health risk. 

“Stress hormones are released, 
which causes people to be very 


anxious. They begin to hyper¬ 
ventilate, which brings on more 
anxiety and stress,” said Beth Wil¬ 
liams, counselor at the Health and 
Wellness Center. “People don’t 
eat properly, they don’t sleep well, 
they’re less motivated, and they 
don’t get their work done. It’s a vi¬ 
cious cycle.” 

To prevent stress from control¬ 
ling every aspect of life, you need 
to find ways to cope. 

“Stress is triggered by a combi¬ 
nation of not taking care of your¬ 
self, and not staying on top of the 
game,” said Williams. 

One of the most important 
things is to manage your time. Set 
a schedule for each class, and don’t 
put off assignments until the last 
minute. 

“We encourage students to work 
ahead in classes. I went to Junia¬ 
ta, so I realize how hard that can 
be, but it’s a great way to prevent 
stress,” said Williams. 

When the pressures are too much 
to deal with, it’s time to relax. 

“We try to make students realize 
that it’s going to be okay. You might 
have a week of hell, but it’s going 
to be alright,” said Williams. 

There are productive and un¬ 
productive ways to unwind from a 
busy week. One of the best ways to 
de-stress is to practice deep-breath¬ 


ing and relaxation techniques. 

“Deep-breathing can get you 
centered and in the moment. Con¬ 
necting with nature also centers 
you with your surroundings and 
alleviates stress,” Williams said. 

Exercise is another effective 
stress busters. Plus, it comes with 
the healthy perks. “It’s all about 
balance. Of course we’re an aca¬ 
demic institute, but you’ve got to 
have some down time,” said Wil¬ 
liams. 

In that down time, many stu¬ 
dents head out to East to party the 
night away and drink their sorrows 
under the table. 

“Students can sometimes turn to 
drinking as a coping mechanism. 
But this doesn’t solve the problem. 
It can lead to poor decision mak¬ 
ing, worsening the problem,” said 
Williams. She encourages students 
to party responsibly to realize the 
healthy benefits of socializing. 

While the end of the semes¬ 
ter can be one of the most stress¬ 
ful times of the year, you are not 
alone. The Health and Wellness 
Center provides counseling ser¬ 
vices to students who may need 
them. There is a staff of counsel¬ 
ors trained to help students work 
through problems. “Students have 
10 free counseling sessions, and 
we never turn people away,” said 
Williams. 

By using time wisely, taking 
steps to prevent stress and seek¬ 
ing help when needed, we can all 
make to winter break with minimal 
damage. 


Editorial cartoon 



Study the humanitees, before they're all gone. 

Jake Weller 
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by Brianna O f Malley 


When Nature Calls 

From eco-friendly to eco-trendy 


U/*\BS UP. THUMBS DOU/N ; 



There’s no denying the popu¬ 
larity of being environmentally 
friendly. How many commercials 
do you see that advertise a prod¬ 
uct’s environment benefits? From 
car companies to laundry detergent 
executives, everyone’s jumping 
on the eco-bandwagon. Blogs like 
ecorazzi.com are documenting ce¬ 
lebrities’ earth friendly behavior, 
while vapid teen magazines print 
articles on how to get “the green 
look.” I have no complaint with the 
impact of this hip movement; but 
I can’t help but be discouraged by 
the motive behind people’s wish to 
be green. 

Do people following these eco 
trends understand the reason for 
doing so? They may not know why 
it’s better to eat free range animals, 
to buy locally or to consume soy 
products. 

I support environmentally 
friendly lifestyles, but proper 
education is necessary. Just be¬ 
cause a company slapped on a 
green sticker does not mean the 
product is improved. Always re¬ 
search before following a trend; 
you never know what you might 
find out. 

I am not exempt from blindly 
following these eco trends. Last 
summer I interned in the environ¬ 
mentally progressive state of Wash¬ 
ington, where everyone carried 
stainless steel water bottles. I was 
warned against using my plastic 
Nalgene bottle because of possible 
health risks. Some plastic bottles 
contain the chemical Bisphenol A 
(BPA), an endocrine disruptor that 
has been found to be cause cancer 
and birth defects in animal testing. 
It was a great concern in baby bot¬ 
tles, as plastics tends to leach more 
when heated. 

Returning home I purchased 
a one liter SIGG brand stainless 
steel bottle for about 20 dollars. 
This SIGG brand has become a 
chic accessory, causing some Web 
sites to now charge upwards of 40 
dollars per bottle. The hundreds of 
designs also hinted at the compa¬ 
ny’s wish to be trendy. I chose a 
turquoise model with a pop artsy 
nature scene. 

I learned after my purchase that 
the FDA determined the amounts 
of BPA leached by plastic bottles 
were not a health threat. It released 


this statement: “The FDA is not 
recommending that anyone dis¬ 
continue using products that con¬ 
tain BPA.” 

Despite the FDA’s dismissal of 
the problem, several states have 
taken initiative in banning BPA 
in any plastic bottles or aluminum 
cans. 

In light of the controversy, Na¬ 
lgene decided to discontinue its 
bottle production with BPA. What 
many people do not know is that 
BPA is also found in the linings 
of many food products, making it 
nearly impossible to completely 
avoid the chemical. 

The news made me somewhat 
frustrated with my purchase. I 
had never really wanted to spend 
20 dollars on a water bottle I 
didn’t need; my frustration grew 
when I realized my bottle could 
not fit under my bathroom faucet. 

I could not find any concrete 
environmental benefit of using 
steel over plastic for the bottles. 
Using either option in place of 
disposable bottles cuts waste. Ac¬ 
cording to the America Recycling 
Institute, only 14 percent of dis¬ 
posable bottles are recycled. The 
SIGG Web site states that those 
bottles that are recycled are made 
into a lower grade of plastic which 
often goes unused. Still this waste 
could go avoided with a Nalgene 


bottle. 

It just goes to show that every 
eco trend has its drawbacks. While 
I regret not researching prior to 
my purchase, I will continue my 
SIGG™ bottle use. It will serve 
as a reminder to myself and others 
to understand the purpose of one’s 
actions. So before you switch your 
wardrobe to all hemp clothing, find 
out what makes it environmentally 
friendly. 





to irony. On pg. 7, the Juniatian editorial board called out 
students for not doing enough to promote a sustainable 
campus. And then we printed that editorial 1500 times. 


to the Huntingdon Police Department for apparently 
staying awake during its "party dispersal training" last 
week. 

to an e-mail sent by a Lesher RA to her residents which 
said "showering is a solo activity." So much for sustain¬ 
ability. 


Ask the Administration 


“There is discontent among stu¬ 
dents that meal exchange is no lon¬ 
ger offered for dinner. If students 
gathered signatures and petitioned 
for dinnertime meal exchange, 
would Food Services consider re¬ 
instating it?” 

I don't know if we could change 
it for this semester but definitely 
would be willing to discuss it for 
next. We have put together a team 
that includes student representa¬ 
tives to look at new meal plans for 
the spring. We plan to have some¬ 
thing out for the campus by the 
first full week of November. We 
all have a vested interest in making 
meal plans work for everyone. 

-Hal McLaughlin, director of 
food services 


"Is it true that winter break is 
one week longer than normal (four 
instead of three weeks) so the Col¬ 
lege can save money on heating 
costs? If so, will this be a perma¬ 
nent change?" 

Each academic calendar is put 
together considering a number 
of variables; fall class start date, 
graduation date, break dates, finals, 
etc. This year we have added the 
variable of carbon footprint and we 
are extending the break not to save 
money but to reduce our emis¬ 
sions. 

While this will obviously save us 
money as well, the primary motiva¬ 
tion is to allow us to mn the plant 
at reduced load for one additional 
week and therefore reduce the 


emissions associated with burning 
natural gas. The opportunity to do 
this without significantly impact¬ 
ing graduation date (another key 
variable in our decision making) is 
there because of the early start date 
for fall classes, which is also true in 
next year's calendar. Students can 
see the dates of the two years on 
the Registrar’s Web site. 

I am pleased that the impact 
on our carbon footprint is now a 
variable that is considered as we 
put together our calendar. We 
will monitor the impact this year 
and again consider this as one of 
many variables as we construct the 
schedule for future years. 

- Rob Yelnosky, vice president 
of finance and operations 
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'Angels' a brave statement 


Marie Boiler 


The production of “Angels in 
America” packs a visceral punch. 
Written by Tony Cushner, the play 
takes an honest look at gay culture 
and politics in the 1980s. 

“It’s a message about living your 
truth and the consequences when 
you don’t, when you live a lie,” 
said Juniata director Kate Clarke. 

The play shatters some com¬ 
mon stereotypes about AIDS. But 
it is much more than a play about 
the disease. It asks brutal questions 
about love and who deserves it. It 
unmasks the harsh repercussions of 
secret-keeping and betrayal. It also 
provides a smart commentary on 
the American political landscape. 

The action circles around two 
couples: one gay, one ostensibly 
heterosexual. Both relationships 
are ravaged by secrets. The char¬ 
acters seem trapped and terrified 


of the future, of judgment, of each 
other. 

The trust in the relationship be¬ 
tween the two homosexual men is 
trampled by the specter of AIDS. 

The fine line between love and 
fear is highlighted by a husband 
and wife living in mutual terror, 
slaves to Valium and an empty sex 
life. 

This play does not leave viewers’ 
emotions unscathed. Sometimes, 
as one character puts it, “Life just 
sucks shit.” 

“It was really hard and scary 
to be dealing with death every 
night [onstage],” said senior Josh 
Beckel, who played a man infect¬ 
ed by AIDS and abandoned by his 
lover. 

Playing this character made 
Beckel extremely vulnerable, not 
only by stripping down to his un¬ 
derwear onstage, but by exposing 
the depths of agony from loneli¬ 


ness. 

Beckel hopes that viewers 
grasped the elemental core of the 
drama: the lesson of love and the 
infection of bitterness that con¬ 
sumes those who deny love in their 
lives. 

“I didn’t want people to show up 
just to see Josh Beckel get naked,” 
he said. That would be letting the 
play’s shock value obscure the un¬ 
derlying messages. 

Most students who did see it ap¬ 
preciated the play, although some 
did find it shocking. 

One student who asked not to be 
identified said, “I actually wanted 
to leave halfway through. I have 
nothing against the gay lifestyle, 
but I thought the play was too 
weird, creepy and in-my-face. It 
scared the shit out of me.” 

The dialogue does not shy away 
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Andrew Meloney/ Juniatian 


Josh Beckel as Prior in the Juniata theater department's performance of 
"Angels in America." The play ran from Oct. 16-18 and 23-25. 




MUSICOLOGY by Caitlin Bigelow 

Afro Celt is a sound system 


I have many fond memories 
from my childhood that I shared 
with my dad. Playing soccer in the 
yard. Watching English Premiere 
League games. But one of my 
fondest memories involved driv¬ 
ing to school together in the morn¬ 
ings. That 40-minute commute, 
we found, was the perfect time to 
listen to music together. One of the 
bands that I always associate with 
that drive down the congested 8 
freeway in San Diego is Afro Celt 
Sound System. 

Afro Celt Sound System is a 
pioneer in the genre of global mu¬ 
sic. The 11-member band boasts 
diverse and critically acclaimed 
musical backgrounds. The basic 
concept of the band is a mixture 
of traditional African and Celtic 
music played on top of a techno 
beat. 

Afro Celt has been producing 
music for over a decade and the 
evolution of its sound is incredible. 
What started as a musical experi¬ 
ment morphed into an album. 

It’s hard to comprehend the com¬ 
plex process that goes into making 
a single song. This is especially 


true when the average length of an 
Afro Celt track runs somewhere 
around seven minutes. 

When asked about the recording 
process, vocalist Simon Emmerson 
said, “The only mle is that there 
aren't any mles. I can't give you a 
blueprint about how we write the 
tracks.” 


He later said in another inter¬ 
view with Anil Prasad, “In order 
to make an Afro Celts track, you 
have to combine a lot of elements. 
You’ve got guitar, harp, kora and 
mandolin. So, you have these 
stringed instruments, and then you 
have whistles, pipes and the bo- 
drhan. Then you add talking drums 
and keyboards. And that’s before 
you’ve introduced vocals." 

It seems that magic is almost 


needed to orchestrate all those 
elements together. The title of 
the band’s debut album, “Sound 
Magic,” then, seems highly appro¬ 
priate. 

The individual band member’s 
histories are just as interesting as 
the instruments they all play. 

The members of Afro Celt have 


very diverse talents and ethnici¬ 
ties. Iarla O’Lionard, a vocalist, 
grew up in a small Gaelic speak¬ 
ing community and has a masters 
degree in ethnomusicology. James 
McNally is a virtuoso on so many 
instruments that he was dubbed, 
“the Master” by Van Morrison. 
Among their other members are a 
self taught dhol dmm master and a 
kora guru, whose dynamic show¬ 
manship on stage have led to his 


recognition as the "Jimi Hendrix" 
of the kora, an African harp lute. 

Another unique factor that sets 
Afro Celt Sound System apart from 
other bands is the fact that they are 
a sound system. The initial idea of 
a sound system is a hard concept to 
grasp because it is not prevalent in 
America. It features the idea that a 


band uses a wide range of vocalists, 
guest musicians, DJs, and guest 
singers. The band keeps the same 
core members and hosts multiples 
guests on their albums. This gives 
Afro Celt a very unique sound and 
a huge flood of talent. 

With that huge flood of talent 
Afro Celt has become a world-re¬ 
nowned live performance band. 
Its striking performances have be¬ 
come the hit of global music fes¬ 


tivals like WOMAD and the One 
World Music Festival. 

Emmerson described the inspi¬ 
ration behind the bands shows: “It 
was very much a DJ-based idea, 
bringing a sound system to festi¬ 
vals and instead of the old kind of 
turntables, we'd have MIDI gear 
and stuff. The idea of calling the 
band an Afro Celt Sound System 
was to identify us as having a mo¬ 
bile line up with different guests.” 

Unfortunately, you won’t see 
the band touring in the U.S. any 
time soon. With over 11 members 
and a ton of instruments, it’s very 
costly to go on tour overseas and 
the band had poor economic suc¬ 
cess while touring in the U.S. a few 
years ago. 

I would highly encourage any¬ 
one looking for something a little 
different to check out this band 
if not just for the sheer audacity 
of what it has created. Afro Celt 
brings a new dimension to world 
music that is hard to find any¬ 
where. 

My personal favorite songs are 
“Shadowman,” “Colossus” and 
“Whirl-Y-Reel.” 


"So, you have these stringed instruments, and then 
you have whistles, pipes and the bodrhan. Then you 
add talking drums and keyboards. And 
that's before you've introduced vocals." 
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Accidental espionage and idiocy 
abound in “Bum After Reading,” a 
Coen brothers black comedy that 
is as twisted as it is funny. The fan¬ 
tastic performances by its stars and 
the impeccable timing of its direc¬ 
tors make the movie good enough 
to watch multiple times. 

The story begins with Osbourne 
Cox (John Malkovich) being de¬ 
moted by the CIA. From there, 
Cox decides to write his highly 
classified memoirs which some¬ 


how end up in the hands of two 
fitness instructors (Brad Pitt and 
Frances McDormand). McDor- 
mand’s character, Linda Litzke, 
feels that she needs several elec¬ 
tive cosmetic surgeries and thinks 
that she can use this secretive file 
to pay for them. She and Chad 
(Pitt) decide to “ask for a reward” 
for giving this classified file back 
to Cox. 

Things become extremely com¬ 
plicated when Cox refuses to pay 


them any money. The Russians, the 
CIA and various spouses are en¬ 
tangled in a huge web of betrayal, 
confusion and misunderstanding. 

The best part of “Bum After 
Reading” is the great ineptitude of 
every single character. There is not 
one character that has a complete 
grasp of the various overly-com¬ 
plicated situations. From the para¬ 
noia of the chauvinist bureaucrat, 
Harry Pfarrer (George Clooney), 
to the simple mindedness of Litz¬ 


ke, each person’s stupidity leads to 
even more problems. The movie 
follows Murphy’s Law in that ev¬ 
erything that can go wrong, does, 
and in a hilarious way. 

More funny than the situational 
comedy though, are the characters 
themselves. Pitt especially does a 
fantastic job in his portrayal of an 
over-the-top fitness trainer. Chad, 
always listening to the equivalent 
of jazzercise music, is constantly 
in a peppy mood. He’s just like one 


of those instructors on television 
who motivate viewers to “sweat to 
the beat.” 

McDormand gives Litzke an 
upbeat attitude and persistent op¬ 
timism that make her a character 
you want to root for. 

Malkovich does a very good job 
with Cox, and he allowed himself 
to go a little crazy with the role. 
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Halloween: 


Where it started, 
what to wear 


Neil Neigenfind 


Halloween Past 

Halloween is fast approaching. 
Pumpkins are all around and the 
smell of fresh autumn spices waft 
out of every coffee shop. Windows 
and doors are covered with fall 
decorations as the town is slowly 
turning a shade of brown, orange 
and red. Tales of spooky black cats 
and haunted buildings are every¬ 
where and horror movies are be¬ 
ing played around the country. But 
where did these traditions begin? 

Halloween is derived from the 
ancient Celtic festival, Samhain 
(pronounced SA-way), a celebra¬ 
tion at the end of a harvest season. 
Samhain was a day of remem¬ 
brance, where villagers could 
honor those who died for the com¬ 
munity. On this day, the boundary 
between the real world and the 
spirit disappeared and the dead 
could return to their homes where 
food and entertainment would be 


provided in their honor. The an¬ 
cient Gaels would wear masks 
and costumes during the festival to 
scare off wandering mischievous 
spirits. 

Eventually the Romans heard 
of the Gael’s festival honoring the 
deceased and tied it with their own 
day to honor the dead. Although the 
Catholic Church was adamant on 
banning this pagan holiday, people 
refused to abide by the law. Finally 
Pope Gregory III and Gregory IV 
decided to move All Saint’s Day to 
Nov. 1, making Oct. 31 “All Hal¬ 
lows Eve.” 

Halloween became U.S. holi¬ 
day during the 19th century, when 
nearly two million Irish migrated 
to the States after the Irish Potato 
Famine. Pranks and mischief were 
common during All Hallows Eve, 
so organizations including the Boy 
Scouts and Boys Clubs started a 
new tradition. Inspired by the tra¬ 
dition of “guising” in European 
nations, children would go door to 
door, receiving treats from house¬ 


holds instead of playing tricks on 
them. Guising itself was inspired 
by the Gaelic tradition of offering 
food to the rowdy spirits. 

Halloween Present 

Still looking for some last-min¬ 
ute costume ideas? Here’s a few 
that might pique your interest: 
Tape a brown paper bag to your 
stomach. Kangaroo! 

Carry around a mug. Cup hold¬ 
er! 

Cover yourself in double sided 
tape, and roll around in the grass. 
Chia Pet! 

Write “GO CEILINGS!” on 
your shirt, and you’re a ceiling fan! 
(Okay, that was a bad one, don’t do 
that.) 

Tape glasses to your rear end 
and you’ll be a smart... well, you 
get the idea. 

You can find plenty more ideas 
just by searching the Internet, but 
please, just please, don’t carry 
around a sign that says “Nudist on 
Strike.” 



What Juniata personality would you most like to 
dress up as this Halloween and why? 

These were the Juniatian's favorite responses 


“Mary Murray. If I could have 
as much energy as she does ev¬ 
eryday I would never have to 
sleep again!” 

“von Liebig, nothing scares the 
kids better...” 

“Norm, so I could hand out 
delicious Normlets to the trick- 
or-treaters!” 

“Reingold - Because I’ve never 
worn a bald cap before.” 


“Dr. Plane because I look sexy 
in cowboy boots.” 

“Xinli Wang because his mind 
controls the universe.” 

“The Eagle because it would be 
warm inside the suit.” 

“Amy Mathur because she is 
the only person in the world that 
Chuck Norris fears.” 

“Alison Fletcher, because then 
I could talk in a British Accent 


all day” 

“Triple Decker Peanut Butter 
and Jelly Sandwich” 

“Tom Kepple because its good 
to be king.” 

“Amin. He has sweet hair” 

“Dr. Righetti as a plate of spa¬ 
ghetti” 

“Sodexho's General Manager 
Hal McLaughlin to trick them 
into giving us better food.” 
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Anytfalvig'&u£ Ordinary 

fanned/ fawta^y 

by Clc^e/WdLuwiy 


Since the mid-nineties a number 
of books and TV shows have fea¬ 
tured vampires. With Halloween 
drawing near and the “Twilight” 
movie premiering in November, 
it feels like the perfect time to dis¬ 
cuss vampires. 

Recently the “Twilight” series 
has been everywhere and the fren¬ 
zy surrounding it has only grown 
since the movie was cast. Few 
vampire books have spurred such 
intense devotion in a short time, 
which is surprising since the genre 
has existed since 1819. 

The books have received praise 
and adoration from various as¬ 
sociations and individuals. When 
asked about “Twilight” Mary Mur¬ 
ray, head of library instruction, 


said that it may be because of the 
impossible situations that Stepha¬ 
nie Meyer manages to write and 
because of the fantasy of two at¬ 
tractive men fighting over you. 

Through these and other char¬ 
acteristics, Meyer has obtained a 
legion of fans who will staunchly 
defend the book series. However, 
in my opinion, the writing lacks 
complexity in both style and plot 
that other vampire books have. 

One author who approached 
vampires in an entirely different 
way is Melissa De La Cmz, author 
of the “Blue Bloods” series. In this 
series vampirism has a concrete or¬ 
igin linked to history and religion. 
The action and conflicts are more 
intense than those in “Twilight.” 


While both books came out 
around the same time, “Blue 
Bloods” and “Twilight” portray 
vastly different main characters. 
While Schuyler, in “Blue Bloods” 
and Isabella Swan in “Twilight” 
are around the same age and facing 
some of the same issues, the girls 
tackle problems differently. Those 
who like one series may find the 
other lacking due to the hugely dif¬ 
fering styles of writing. 

Another series that paints a 
unique picture of vampires is the 
“Night World” by LJ. Smith. In 
this series vampires are not the 
classic Dracula stereotype who 
sleep in coffins and bum up in the 
sunlight. They are more like en¬ 
hanced humans, which makes the 


“Burn After Reading” sizzles with character 


Clooney is good, if a little showy, 
in his portrayal of Pfarrer. 

Even the bit parts are excellent. 
J.K. Simmons (“Thank You for 
Smoking”) plays the CIA superior 
who is trying to figure out what on 
earth is going on. He is also the 
centerpiece of the perfectly done 
and hilariously drab final scene. 

Not all of the credit can go to 
the actors, however. The Coen 
brothers, masters of dialogue and 
pacing, are on their A-game here. 
The way the dialogue plays out 
is beautifully done. The movie’s 
pace is done well, too, moving 


continued from page 12 

slowly at first and then carefully 
combining frantic confusion with 
slow paranoia in the last hour. The 
Coen brothers simply know how 
to make a movie technically mas¬ 
terful and darkly funny. 

However, that darkness can be a 
bit much at times. There are too 
many extramarital affairs to count, 
and you begin to wonder if any of 
these people will just stop having 
sex for a second. The Coen broth¬ 
ers also have no problem killing 
off major characters, as has been 
seen in past films of theirs such as 
“Fargo” and “No Country for Old 


Men.” Since there are so many lik¬ 
able and memorable characters in 
the movie, it is hard to see some of 
them snuffed out. At times, all of 
the darkness, infidelity and murder 
are a little unpleasant. 

If the unpleasantness and cra¬ 
ziness are too much for anyone 
though, the ending of the film truly 
validates the experience. It is the 
best ending I’ve seen to a movie 
in a long time. “Bum After Read¬ 
ing” won’t be for everyone, but 
for those of you who prefer your 
comedy black, you won’t find any 
cream or sugar here. 


Final Take'. ^ ^ ^ 

“Burn After Reading” is playing at the Clifton 5 in downtown Huntingdon . 

It is rated R for pervasive language, some sexual content and violence. 

Film Flash Back 

"Psycho" (1960) 

There is no better movie for the Halloween season than “Psycho.” Though there are many other horror 
movies out there, “Psycho” is part of the foundation of modem horror films and perhaps the greatest of the 
genre. It made audience members faint when it first came out in theaters, and it still instills fear in people 
today. 

It is the story of a lonely little place called the Bates Motel owned by Norman Bates (Anthony Perkins) 
and of the strange things that go on within its walls. Bates is a kind but awkward man who lives with his 
mother in a huge house right by the motel. It doesn’t take too long in the film for you to get the sense that 
something is just not quite right about this place. 

“Psycho” has inspired hundreds of movies since its release and it has some of the most memorable 
scenes in cinema. The final scene will still send shivers up your spine. Tmst me when I say you won’t 
take a shower for days. 



stories more interesting and enjoy¬ 
able to read. 

These books were published in 
1996, but are now being reissued. 
I’m glad they’re being reissued be¬ 
cause they have become difficult to 
find, even online. Although, when 
I do read them, I find they are well 
worth the hunt. 

One of my favorite series in this 
genre is Nora Roberts’ “Circle Tril¬ 
ogy.” The plot weaves skillfully 
through time and worlds as the 
main characters fight for the fate 
of human kind. Here vampires are 
both good and evil, even though 
the lines are not entirely clear. The 
key good vampire is also strongly 


connected with the humans around 
him, however much he would like 
to deny it. 

These vampires make a return to 
Dracula-esque qualities; they are 
harmed by sun and this shapes the 
battles in the stories. The vampires 
are also after something far greater 
than mere blood, giving them more 
of a reason to fight. 

Even though vampire books 
have been around for nearly 200 
years and in spite of all the myths, 
authors are constantly finding new 
ways to portray vampires. Person¬ 
ally, I hope they keep it up. I rath¬ 
er enjoy reading about our fine, 
fanged friends. 


Homecoming 2008 



Courtesy of Erica Quinn and Andrew Meloney 


Alumni, families and students celebrated Family and Homecom¬ 
ing Weekend on Oct. 24-26. Though rain and wind jeopardized 
plans, Juniata crews were able to salvage the day by moving 
festivities indoors. 
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Murals appear in town 



Alison Rhys/ Juniatian 

Rothrock Outfitters recently sponsored artists to create murals on 
buildings in downtown Huntingdon. The artwork celebrates the 
natural beauty of the area. In this mural, created by David Guinn and 
Philip Adams, a girl and her dog stand at the Cliffs. It was painted on 
parachute cloth and applied like wallpaper to the Huntingdon Sav¬ 
ings Bank at 423 Penn St. 


Angels in 
America 

continued from page 11 
comes with an advisory of “mature 
themes.” 

The play had moments of hilari¬ 
ous comedy, too. “I had so much 
fun onstage,” said freshman actor 
Kevin Whitmire. 

The cast presented a searing 
and honest performance, stepping 
up to the challenge of portraying 
a complex and sometimes surreal 
world. The characters embraced 
the pain of their roles, but also the 
joy which was evident. 

The characters exposed raw vul¬ 
nerability, inviting the audience to 
connect to the experiences on the 
stage at their most basic level and 


Quick - someone just referred 
to you as “phat.” Have you been 
insulted? (No.) What if someone 
says your homeskillet is cholo 
(“thanks”) or you forgot to mo- 
maflauge your crib (“uh-oh”)? 

If you’re as uncertain about this 
hip speech as most people are, 
consult a list of the hottest words 
on college campuses compiled 
recently in a nationwide survey 
by Merriam-Webster, publisher of 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 

There, you’ll find that being 
phat, or cool, is a positive thing. 


to draw their own conclusions. “It 
was emotionally exhausting,” said 
junior Alison Strausberg. 

Quintin T. Hess, a freshman, 
played a middle-aged office clerk 
tormented by his repressed sexual¬ 
ity. 

“I felt self-conscious in my role,” 
he said. However, Hess drew on 
that awkwardness to identify the 
anguish of his character. 

Senior Skye Hatton-Hopkins 
played a hardened man who hid 
his homosexuality to preserve his 
political clout. 

Hatton-Hopkins stressed the 
importance of the social aspect 
of the play. “Tony Cushner rocks 
people’s assumptions,” he said. 

“I am so proud of the entire 
cast,” said Clarke. Four of the 10 
cast members were first year stu¬ 
dents stretching themselves into 


A homeskillet is a good friend and 
a cholo means macho, while mo- 
maflauging your crib means hiding 
anything in your suitcase or room 
that you don’t want your parents to 
find. As in, “Wait a minute while I 
momaflauge my stash.” 

On the other hand, you wouldn’t 
want to be known as an herb (a 
geek), a long nose (a liar) or a high 
postage (a conceited female). Once 
you’ve got that down, remember 
that a circle of death is a bad pizza, 
a jimmie is a condom, a blizz is a 
crazy prank and a spoink is an in¬ 


very sophisticated roles. 

The play is a wake-up call to 
personal honesty. One of its mes¬ 
sages is that repressed sexuality 
can consume and destroy a person, 
regardless if they are labeled gay 
or straight. 

Tolerance is a buzzword, but 
merely tolerating others is not 
enough. “People need to go be¬ 
yond tolerance, to acceptance,” 
Hatton-Hopkins said. 

“Tolerance is so easy to say,” 
said Strausberg, who played a wife 
desperate for love. 

Strausberg agrees that the play’s 
core message extends beyond tol¬ 
erance. She said, “It’s about open¬ 
ing yourself to others and finding 
the courage to accept the pain that 
will help you grow.” She hopes 
that people might be inspired to be 
"angels for each other.” 


definite measure. 

“We didn’t claim it was going to 
be a wholly scientific survey, but 
college campuses are often where 
new words and phrases show 
up,’’she said. 

A number of interesting trends 
became apparent, she said. First, 
the popularity of some words is 
strongly regional. Second, many 
of the hip phrases arise from Af¬ 
rican-American and Hispanic 
cultures. Third, there was a small, 
but interesting increase in the use 
of product brand names to convey 
certain qualities, like describing 
someone as “Nike”or “Quaker 
Oats.”Fourth, certain retroactive 
words are coming back into use, 
such as crib (meaning home base). 
Crib was popular in the 1950s. 

“There was a definite regional¬ 
ism that was coming off,” Leslie 
said, “the absolute hottest word in 
the East was phat.” 

Phat, sometimes spelled fat, has 
appeared in the New York Times 
several times, and some theorize 
that its use evolved from the New 
York fashion industry. 

Cholo, on the other hand, is 
a Westem/Southwestem word 
that once was used to describe a 
Mexican gang member as being 
extremely macho. “Fly” is a word 
that arose from the African-Ameri¬ 
can culture, also meaning cool or 
good. 

“We’ve had parents from all 
over calling us up and saying, “I’ve 
got to have these words. I don’t 
understand a word they’re saying. 
You’ve got to help me out,”’ Leslie 
said. 


Classic Juniatian: Hook up with 
v phat v college lingo 


by Diana Smith, Dec 12, 2008 
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Long road trips bring insanity for JCVB 

"Look! It's a puma!" does not even begin to describe it 


Michelle Morchesky 

It seems that this season we have 
been on the road more than ever 
before. Traveling takes a toll on us 
mentally and physically. Crossing 
time zones and sitting for endless 
hours on a bus or plane makes us 
cranky. 

If we don’t take the opportu¬ 
nity to laugh at the absurdness of 
our traveling situation, we’ll never 
make it out of the trip with our san¬ 
ity. 

Our trip to University of La 
Veme in California was certainly 
the apex of our road delirium. To 
kick off the trip, we left Juniata 
at four a.m. Out of 15 players, 
two coaches and one bus driver, 
guess who was the morning per¬ 
son? 

The overly talkative bus driver 
added to our crabbiness from lack 
of sleep. From telling about the 
weather to his GPS having a dis¬ 
ease, our driver showed that he was 
apparently unaware of the hour. 
Now on the plane to California, 


the real fun began. This plane ride 
marked the beginning of a literal 
drink spilling record. Trip total: 
seven. Impressive. On the plane, 
one of the freshmen doused her 
neighbor’s computer with a cup of 
ginger ale. That same day, one of 
the sophomores took a strawberry 
lemonade shower courtesy of the 
waiter at BJ’s restaurant. 

The spills continued a few more 
times at various restaurants. To 
finish off the spill count, another 
freshman drenched herself twice, 
within 15 minutes, on the plane 
ride back to Dulles. 

Along with the drink spills, the 
effects of our sleep deprivation 
brought about hallucinations of 
wild animal sightings. At four a.m. 
(again) on the bus to return to the 
airport in L.A., a group of players 
spotted a giant cat. One asked if the 
beast could have been a puma. Not 
30 seconds later, another player 
walked onto the bus, saw the cat, 
and yelled, “Look! It’s a puma!” 

Of all the creatures in the animal 
kingdom, puma was brought up 


twice. It may not seem funny now, 
but at the time, it was hilarious. We 
laughed for hours about the fact 
that the cat was probably a house- 
cat, not a wild animal. 

Some of us also found great 
amusement in the way “puma” 
sounded. This made for some very 
intelligent conversations on the 
shuttle to the airport. The non-Ju¬ 
niata patrons on that shuttle either 
thought we were obnoxious or 
dumb. But there was one good 
sport on the shuttle. For the sake of 
not knowing her name, I’ll call her 
the puma expert. 

This woman took a genuine in¬ 
terest in our ridiculous conversa¬ 
tion about what a puma is and what 
it looks like. A group of us were al¬ 
most in tears with how absurd our 
chat was by this time. This woman 
set our minds straight with an ac¬ 
curate description of what a puma 
is. 

She was either a very friendly 
morning person or thought that if 

continued page 18 
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Sophomores Lauren Cline (8) and Stephanie Strauss (5) are models 
of intensity on the court. Their team, though, is insane on the road. 


Changes on offense, 
consistency on defense 


Tyler Sasala 

It took 10 conference games to 
finally put a one in the win column 
for Centennial Conference play. 
The win, against McDaniel Col¬ 
lege, ended a rough three game 
road trip, in which we lost three 
games by 25 points combined. We 
felt as though the countless hours 
spent on the practice field, in the 
gym and in the film room finally 
had paid off. For once we got the 
monkey off of our backs. 

Over the first eight weeks, our 
biggest stumbling block was red 
zone scoring. We have had the ball 

19 times inside the 20 yard line and 
have only come away with a total 
of 58 points. Offensively, we have 
only scored 10 total touchdowns; 
five in the air, five on the ground. 
To cure our red zone follies we have 
been spending extra time inside the 

20 at practice. We’ve put in a few 
new formations to give our offense 


more options and looks. 

One new formation that we put 
in we call, “air raid.” “Air raid” 
is an empty backfield set where 
three receivers and one running 
back line up in a wide diamond set 
on one side and the other receiver 
lines up on the opposite side. This 
new formation allows us to get a 
look at the defense before we call 
the play. 

We have also put in a “pistol” 
formation similar to the one that 
Arkansas University used with 
running back Darren McFadden, 
and that the Miami Dolphins are 
using this year. In “pistol” running 
back Kyle McKechnie lines up as 
the quarterback, with Derek Kram¬ 
er and fullback Ryan Blanchette 
also in the backfield. This gives us 
a different and new look to our of¬ 
fense that teams rarely see. 

This year our defense has been 


continued page 18 
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Dan Fenton (28), Jake Skovira (74) and Lance Curry (84) celebrate Currys touchdown reception at 
Juniata s game against Gettysburg. The Eagles lost the game 24-20. Currently Juniata has a season 
record of 1-6 with a Centennial Conference record of 1-4. 
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Sudden death proves to be major obstacle 

Overcoming in overtime 


Joyce Eveleth 

Seventy minutes is a long time, 
but during a grueling four game 
stretch, it wasn’t enough to win. 

Match-ups against Frostburg 
State, Susquehanna, Alvemia and 
Drew all resulted in double over¬ 
time play, two of which are confer¬ 
ence games. Twice we played to 
penalty strokes. 

With only one win and three losses 
in overtime play, we are stressing 
the importance of scoring “early 
and often.” Even though freshman 
Caitlyn Bowman shouts this be¬ 
fore every game, it’s something we 
struggle to remember. 

Overtime consists of 15 min¬ 
utes of “sudden death” play. Only 
seven players, instead of the usual 
11, play per team. This makes 
overtime an exciting, but chal¬ 
lenging change to regulation play. 
If no one scores after two rounds 
of sudden death overtime, penalty 
strokes from five players on each 
team ensue. 

“In regular play there are more 
people on the field, so you can 
get some breaks. Overtime can be 


more tiring. If you stop going 100 
percent for one second, you lose an 
opportunity to score and probably 
give your opponent time to take 
advantage,” said sophomore for¬ 
ward Carolyn Gibson. 

A seven player game requires each 
player to be smart and deliberate, 
leaving no room for mistakes. “It’s 
a little more stressful. There’s more 
pressure to make it perfect. You 
know that if you score you end the 
game right there,” Gibson said. 

Exhaustion after several con¬ 
secutive overtime games was un¬ 
avoidable. The aches in our shins 
and legs could only tell us one 
thing—we have to win in 70 min¬ 
utes. 

Sophomore forward Paula Price 
said, “We now understand the im¬ 
portance of capitalizing on every 
opportunity to score so we don’t 
find ourselves in that situation.” 
With three goals under her belt this 
season, Price knows the intensity 
and speed required to win. 

The formation we use in over¬ 
time consists of two forwards, 
three midfielders and one defen¬ 
sive player in the back. The impor¬ 


tance of communication, support 
and speed intensifies. Every player 
must fulfill offensive and defensive 
roles. 

Most threatening for both teams 
are offensive breakaways, which 
can occur more often with the ex¬ 
tra dribbling room and less opposi¬ 
tion on the field. 

“We never gave up in overtime, 
and I think that’s really important. 
We showed a lot of strength and 
heart, but we needed to fix some 
small kinks to make it perfect to 
come out with a goal,” said sopho¬ 
more Moira Nugent. 

Senior goalkeeper Abby Funk 
led the defensive unit in each over¬ 
time play. She is credited with a 
total of 62 saves on the season. 

Our lone win in overtime is cred¬ 
ited to junior Dani Stump, whose 
penalty stroke gave us a 2-1 advan¬ 
tage over Alvemia. 

Conference playoffs are just 
around the comer, and the skills 
and strategies we’ve learned 
through our overtime battles will 
help us to defend our title as Land¬ 
mark Conference champions. 
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Forward Sam Smith (3) fights for possession of the ball at Juniata s 
Oct. 18 game against University of Scranton. The Eagles won the 
contest 3-1 , raising its record to 2-3 in the Landmark Conference. 
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Middle Andrew Steffen prepares to receive a ball from Susquehanna 
University s goalie during the Eagles' game on Oct. 21. 


Wins hard to come by during tough 
portion of schedule 

Team tries new formation and footwear 


Chad Kohr 

We knew going in to conference 
play that there were no more easy 
games. Despite how much tough¬ 
er the games would get, we still 
thought we could be successful. 
After six straight losses, though, 


it would be much different. 

“We had a lot of potential this 
year, but there’s nothing we can 
do about the tough losses now. We 
just have to come out in the games 
we have left and do everything we 
can,” said McNeal. 

Many of these tough losses Mc- 


Coach Dubois moved Steffen, 
a junior captain, from midfield to 
forward in search for a spark to the 
offense. After Steffen switched 
positions, he was able to spur a 
four-goal outburst against Susque¬ 
hanna University. Despite that 
performance, Susquehanna was 


In our search for a win, Couch Dubois has even tried sporting different 
footwear to each game in hopes of finding a lucky pair 


we are struggling to find some¬ 
thing that works. 

“We are playing with a lot of 
intensity and moving the ball. We 
just can’t seem to score or keep the 
ball out of the net at cmcial times,” 
said senior Fred McNeal. 

McNeal, a four-year starter, has 
been through a lot over his career. 
After starting out with a 5-4-1 re¬ 
cord in 2008, this year seemed like 


Neal refers to could easily have 
resulted in wins. Four of the six 
losses were by a one goal margin, 
one being a double overtime loss. 
“It’s really frustrating. It just 
seems like the ball won’t bounce 
our way. I’m really proud of the 
effort we have been putting in. We 
just can’t seem to get the desired 
result,” said junior Andrew Stef¬ 
fen. 


able to put five goals into the back 
of the net. 

“We really like his [Steffen’s] 
size [at forward]. He is able to 
hold the ball up and allow our 
other players time to move up the 
field and make mns off of him to 
get open,” said McNeal. 

Position changes are not the 


continued page 17 
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Men's soccer 

continued from page 16 


only changes our team is experi¬ 
menting with. In our search for a 
win, Coach Dubois has even tried 
sporting different footwear to each 
game in hopes of finding a lucky 
pair. “At this point, I’ll try any¬ 
thing. I’m starting to run out of 
shoes though,” said Dubois. 

With two games left in the sea¬ 
son, we still have the opportunity 
to move into elite company in Ju¬ 
niata men’s soccer history. 

“We’ve never had seven wins in 
my career here, and it’s really im¬ 
portant to me to finish my career 
strong,” said senior Bryan Hess. 

Hess was able to score a cmcial 
goal against Elizabethtown Col¬ 
lege. His goal in the 77th minute 
tied the score at 1-1. 

We have never beaten Eliza¬ 
bethtown College. With all the 
momentum Hess generated off 
his goal, thanks to a beautiful 
feed from McNeal, the impossible 
seemed possible. But, with three 
minutes to go, Elizabethtown was 
able to score a controversial goal to 
seal the game. 

Elizabethtown earned a comer 


kick in the 88th minute. The ball 
was played high, about two yards 
off the goal line. Senior goal¬ 
keeper Ted Sonnebom jumped 
to catch the ball, but was mn into 
by an Elizabethtown forward. In 
most cases, referees protect goalies 
from collisions in the goal box. 
But, in this case, no foul was called 
and Elizabethtown was able to de¬ 
flect the ball into the back of our 
net. 

“We held them scoreless for 86 
minutes, and still couldn’t win. 
That is really aggravating,” said 
Hess. 

Despite the trouble we have had 
as of late, teams are realizing that 
we are in no way an easy game. 
Every opponent we face knows 
that they are in for a battle the en¬ 
tire 90 minutes. 

The seniors now realize their ca¬ 
reers are coming to an end. Despite 
marginal losses, the underclassmen 
understand the commitment the se¬ 
niors have made over their careers. 
Through our commitment, we are 
hoping to help the seniors finish 
their careers on a high note. 


Cross Country team tries 
to repeat strong 
conference finishes 


Kevin J. Campbell 

Winning a championship is an 
amazing accomplishment, but to 
repeat is even more difficult. After 
the women’s cross country team 
finished first in the Landmark Con¬ 
ference Championship in 2007, it 
was ranked number one in the 
Landmark Conference’s 2008 pre¬ 
season poll. 

However, during the first half 
of this season, the women’s team 
did not always race well. There are 
several runners that have recently 
stepped up and yet others that are 
waiting to shine. 

But is it too little, too late for Ju¬ 
niata to repeat? 

Junior Laura Rupprecht, who 
led the team every meet last year, 
started slow this year, but was able 
to finally step it up to move into the 
number one spot. Also racing well 
now is junior Megan Peterson. 

Most returning runners have im¬ 
proved consistently over the sea¬ 


son, but because of race strategy 
the women were unable to finish 
better in the early meets. 

The men’s team is led by juniors 
Sam Williams and Matthew Wag¬ 
ner and freshman Ceth Parker. 

Freshmen can usually be expect¬ 
ed to be inconsistent because it is a 
growing process. However, Parker 
has consistently become better and 
has shown great adjustment to col¬ 
lege cross country. Parker has nev¬ 
er finished worse than third on the 
team in any race. The young talent 
offers promise for the future and 
upcoming events. 

Last year the men finished the 
Landmark’s inaugural season sec¬ 
ond to Susquehanna, losing by 
only one point. This year’s three 
runners will try to earn redemp¬ 
tion at the Landmark Conference 
Championship this Sat., Nov. 1. 

“It should come down to a point 
or two this year and will be a dog 
fight the whole race,” said head 
coach Jon Cutright. 



Successful fall season in the books 

Spring looks promising for tennis 


Kevin J. Campbell 


Typically tennis is a spring sport at Juniata. This year however, both the men’s and women’s tennis 
teams split their season’s schedule to play in both the fall and spring semesters. 

The change in scheduling was made in order to reduce class conflicts and to avoid the cold and snowy 
conditions in the early spring. 

Playing in the good autumn weather has proved effective for both the men’s and the women’s tennis 
teams, allowing them to start their 2008-2009 season off right. 

The men’s team is led by three seniors, Ryan Navarro Aaron Rhodes and Jonathan Skoner, who hope 
to end their collegiate careers on a positive note. 

This fall they finished 3-1, beating Frostburg State, PSU-Harrisburg and Lebanon Valley, but lost to 
Division I St. Francis. 

The men also played very well in the Landmark Conference Individual Tournament held at the Uni¬ 
versity of Scranton. Two of Juniata’s double pairings lasted to the second and final day of the tourna¬ 
ment, but were defeated in the semifinal round by Moravian. 

The women’s team finished the short fall schedule, 2-2, but dominated in its postseason matches at 
the Drew Invitational in Madison, NJ. 

The team saw strong performances across the board, taking six out of seven singles matches and 
sweeping the three doubles matches. 

Healy, who plays second singles and is a good doubles player, won both her singles and doubles 
matches during the Drew Invitational. 

Healy has adjusted to the more talented, faster play of college tennis “Despite the difficult time com¬ 
mitment, I’m glad I decided to pursue tennis in college because I have adjusted well and it has made me 
a better player,” said Healy. 

During the winter months, in preparation for their spring season, both teams will work out twice a 
week with assistant strength & conditioning coach Matt Huntsman as well as traveling to Altoona to 
practice in an indoor facility. 

The Eagles’ spring season will begin during the spring break trip to Hilton Head, SC. 

This year both teams have talent and depth that will allow them to match up well against their confer¬ 
ence opponents. 

Head coach Beth Bleil said, “We don’t have an easy road, but we can definitely be in charge of our own 
destiny.” 


Andrew Meloney / Juniatian 

At a match with Frostburg State University earlier this fall, sophomore Arnab Chakrabarti read¬ 
ies himself as junior Jarrad Silver prepares to serve. 
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Football can't seem to catch a break 


continued from page 15 


playing lights out for us. Our de¬ 
fense is ranked fifth in the Centen¬ 
nial Conference, allowing 313.4 
yards per game. 

We are ranked 92nd in Division III 
in total defense out of 235 teams, 
placing us in the top third of all D- 
III defenses in the nation. 

In pass defense, we rank 25th in 
Division III, allowing just 148.00 
yards passing per game. 

In six of our eight games this year 


the defense has allowed 23 points 
or less. 

Against Moravian College on 
Homecoming, the defense put up 
gaudy numbers. As a unit it record¬ 
ed 16 tackles for a loss, totaling 
negative 58 yards, and prevented 
Moravian from achieving more 
than one first down on nine of 10 
second-half possessions. 

Senior linebacker Josh Roy re¬ 
corded a career high 18 total tack¬ 


les. Sophomore free safety Jordan 
Baird finished with 17 tackles. 
Freshman Jason Marquis, junior 
Tyler Hall and junior Brandon 
Spayd finished with 10 tackles 
each. 

“We are young and fast and have 
strong upperclassman leadership. 
Every week we build off what we 
did the week before and try to make 
ourselves better,” Baird said. 

If you would’ve asked a member 
of the team three months ago where 
he thought we would be heading 
into week nine, the last words that 
would’ve come out would be 1- 


7. In six games this year we have 
lost by 14 points. In five of those 
games the score has been decided 
by less than a touchdown. It stings 
for us to know that we could easily 
be sitting at 6-2 right now instead 
of 1-7. 

As a team we are trying not to dwell 
on our record, but rather keep mov¬ 
ing forward because each Monday 
the game week clock starts over. 
This week we travel to Baltimore, 
Maryland to take on Johns Hop¬ 
kins University. Then we return 
home for Senior Day at Knox Sta¬ 
dium on Nov. 8. 


We asked students to predict who they 
thought would win the World Series. 



Don't care 100-i 


Don't know 14- 

Rays 17- 



Phillies 53 


Volleyball travels west 

continued from page 15 


she put our discussion to rest we 
would shut up. I’ll stick with the 
idea that she was just friendly, be¬ 
cause let’s be honest, can a group 
of girls being loud and obnoxious 
at five in the morning really be that 
annoying? 

Back in the airport for the trip 
home, we wanted to go through 
security quickly so that we could 
sleep at the gate before takeoff. 
The airport employees at LAX had 
different plans. 

We walked around the Delta 
check-in, aimlessly looking for 
the group check-in line for what 
seemed like forever with our large 
bags. We must have been quite a 
sight, because right before we al¬ 
most gave up our search, a woman 
came over the loudspeaker and an¬ 
nounced that the volleyball team 
needed to proceed to line eight for 
group check-in. 

With the guidance of our loud¬ 
speaker friend, it seemed like we 
would be at our gate in no time. 


The partition lady in the security 
section thought otherwise. 

A group of us went up the es¬ 
calator and headed to where we 
thought the line for the security 
checkpoint began. We were wrong, 
so wrong. This woman of no more 
than 5’2” came storming over to 
us and exclaimed that we needed 
to be on the other side of the rope 
partition. 

At this point, we had succeeded 
in finding someone crabbier than 
us. Mission accomplished. Final¬ 
ly at the gate most of us grabbed 
some breakfast and slept for an 
hour or so before takeoff. We ar¬ 
rived in Huntingdon around seven 
p.m. Sunday night, just in time to 
go to bed. 

The trip was well worth it. For 
some of us, it was our first time 
ever going to California, so it was 
a great experience. Plus we saw 
some great competition through¬ 
out the tournament...and maybe 
even a puma. 


By The 
Numbers 

18 

tackles by Josh Roy in the 
Homecoming football game 
against Moravian 


14 

points by field hockey player 
Erin Smith in 18 games 


4 

game winning goals for sopho¬ 
more soccer player Caitlin Big¬ 
elow 


75 

saves by the Juniata men's soc¬ 
cer team's goalkeepers in 17 
games. This ranks 2nd in the 
Landmark Conference 


0 

number of home games the 
women's volleyball team has 
lost in the last eight years 


142-11 

record (to date) of the seniors 
(Jess Ritchey, Cassie Dickmann, 
Amber Thomas, Beth Kozak and 
Erin Albert) in their four years 
on the women’s volleyball team 
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Women’s soccer in a comer for playoff berth 

The feared “sports slump” 


Kristen Penska 

It is a sad truth that with sports 
come cliches. If a team begins its 
season with a losing streak, it is 
off to a “bad start.” If it fails dur¬ 
ing the middle, the team has fallen 
into a “slump” and if it loses a nail- 
biter in the end, they’ve “choked.” 
Rarely does a fan analyze what 
may be going on behind the noise 
of the final buzzer. 

For the women’s soccer team 
it’s not the game on the field that 
dictates a slump, but the attitudes 
of each player throughout the sea¬ 
son. Understanding our own tal¬ 
ents is the first step to winning, and 
the first step to self-destruction. 
If an individual cannot develop a 
“team” mentality, her squad will 
suffer the consequences. 

Recently we have experienced 
just this. With a heartbreaking loss 
against Catholic University, we 
went on to fall to Drew and Scran¬ 
ton. This makes it hard to picture 
a future in the playoffs. However, 
these losses were not because we 
were out-skilled, but because of 
deteriorating team unity on and off 
the field. 

The women’s soccer team is 
full of talented leaders. Over 40 
percent of the team held captain 
status during their high school 
careers. Throughout our lives, we 
have dominated classrooms, and 




Andrew Meloney/ Juniatian 


achieved endless praise from our 
teachers and coaches. 

Though being a leader is an 
honorable trait, it can be a problem 
when Coach has to decide what 
11 players he wants on the field. 
It doesn’t sit well for any of us to 
hear that we will be sitting on the 
bench for a game, that we are not 
the fastest, most skilled or most re¬ 
spected individuals on the team. 

“It’s hard to let go of the fact 
that you aren’t the one saving your 
team. Most of us came from soc¬ 
cer programs where we were the 
only player on the field holding 
our squad together; now our team 
has a lot of talent. Competition is 
tough to deal with when you’re not 
used to it,” said sophomore Sarah 
Ruggiero. 

Many fans also underestimate 
the pressures that college has on a 
D-III athlete. We chose this type of 
school because we are intellectu¬ 
als, and we chose to participate in 
a sport because we are athletic. 
Both of these aspects require dedi¬ 
cation, and both of these can be 
stressful at times. It is easy to win 
matches when the school year is 
just beginning. It is also easy to 
study when practice does not take 
three hours out of your day. 

This, I believe has a direct cor¬ 
relation with our patience with 
teammates that we eat, sleep, party, 
practice and travel with on a daily 


basis. It is hard to put up with an 
individual’s idiosyncrasies and 
equally hard to develop a “game 
face,” when you know you have 
three midterms to study for after 
a rainy day at practice or after you 
have just travelled home from a 
game. 

Though this may seem like an 
assumption, the past few years 
have supported this theory. When 
competitive conference play meets 
mind boggling academic sched¬ 
ules, losses occur more frequently. 
In the 2006 season, we won nine of 
11 soccer matches in September, 
only to lose six of eight matches 
in October. In 2007, September 
yielded six wins out of 10 games, 
and in October, only four wins in 
eight games were recorded. This 
year we went 6-2 in September 
and 2-4 thus far in October. 

All of these stresses create tur¬ 
moil. At times we begin to play 
like individuals instead of a team 
because we are all fighting our 
own personal battles. We doubt our 
talents because our coach may sit 
us for a game, and we are confused 
about our formation because we 
were busy thinking about studying 
instead of soccer at our daily prac¬ 
tices. 

“It’s hard to manage soccer and 
school. It’s a big time commitment 
and a lot of times it does stress me 
out. But playing soccer helps me 


Middle Amanda Broadwell swiftly moves past a Susquehanna University defender at the Oct. 22 match¬ 
up. Juniata beat Susquehanna 2-0. 


take out those frustrations. When I 
can play and have fun, soccer can 
be a great way to let go of all the 
stresses of my day,” said sopho¬ 
more Caitlin Bigelow. 

When this positive mentality is 
created, our team will be success¬ 
ful. In fact, our Oct. 22 victory 
against Susquehanna was the best 
game we played in weeks; simply 
because our coach and each team¬ 
mate decided to go out and play 


soccer for the love of the game. 

If we can carry this attitude 
through our next two games against 
Mount Aloysius and Goucher, we 
may still end up in the Landmark 
Conference playoffs. If this does 
occur, we need to make sure we 
focus on the passion and fun each 
game brings, and not the drama 
and problems we suffer internally. 
When we do this, we will be tough 
to beat. 
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by Bennett Rea 


The Halloween season is upon 
us, and that means that costume 
decisions must be made. Trick- 
or-treating was the most impor¬ 
tant thing when we were little. 
But now it’s costumes. 

Instead of going door-to-door 
asking potential pedophiles 
for candy, we get to dress up 
however we want and go to 
parties. I’m okay with that trad¬ 
eoff. 

There is some pressure, 
though, to have a good costume. 
It’s quite important, and I’m here 
to help. So let me let me lay out 
the costume possibilities for both 
girls and guys. 

For girls who don’t mind 
dressing slutty: Naughty House¬ 
maid, Naughty Witch, Naugh¬ 
ty Pirate, Naughty Skeleton, 
Naughty Police Officer, Naughty 
Investment Banker, Naughty 
Professor, Naughty Adminis¬ 
trative Assistant, Naughty Cat, 
Naughty Dog, Naughty Bear, 
Naughty Princess, Naughty 
Schoolgirl, Naughty Dinosaur, 
Naughty Cheerleader, Naughty 
Sarah Palin, and Naughty Col¬ 
lege Student. 

For girls who won’t dress 
slutty: Pumpkin. 

For guys: Guys pretty much 
can wear whatever costume they 
want (except a cat), so take your 
pick. 

For guys who want to dress 
slutty for some reason: Put on 
girl’s clothing or take off boy’s 
clothing. 

So those are the basics. Now 
let’s take a look at costumes 
that are going to be popular this 
year. 

Sarah Palin: Love her or hate 
her, she sure is funny. With her 
folksy accent and penchant for 
wolf-shooting, she’ll definite¬ 
ly be a popular pick this year. 
Joe Biden? Probably not so 
much. 

Girl from the Eighties: If you 
see a girl in an ‘80s outfit of any 
kind, then you know she proba¬ 
bly picked it out 10 minutes ear¬ 



lier. Whether it’s an ‘80s prom 
queen, an ‘80s workout girl or 
just an ordinary ‘80s woman, it 
is the universal symbol of “Oh 
s*** I forgot to think of a cos¬ 
tume.” 

Hippie: Guys and girls both 
love this costume, as it lets you 


feel cooler when you do typical 
hippie activities, if you get my 
drift. All it takes is some beads, 
some tie-dye, a bit of earthy 
clothing and long hair and you’ll 
look just like your parents did 40 
years ago. 

Batman: Everyone loves Bat¬ 


man. Enough said. 

O-Chem Student: You prob¬ 
ably won’t see the people who 
don this costume, as they’ll be 
in their rooms studying for O- 
Chem. It doesn’t take a lot of 
time to make the costume, but 
it’s staying in character that is so 


time-consuming. 

Hopefully these lists of pos¬ 
sible costumes and most popular 
costumes help you in your quest 
for a great outfit this Halloween. 

However, it’s Oct. 30, so may¬ 
be you should start looking for 
‘80s clothes. 
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Unfortunate Lee 


by J.D. Jones 



■Y Should Have Picked Superman 
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Humanities Building’s roof safe, 
despite initial concerns 

Classes and faculty offices in building will not be relocated 

The following story developed Wednesday after the Juniatian was sent to press. This insert has been included in the newspaper to 
provide the campus community with accurate and up-to-date news coverage on the following matter. 

Juniatian Editorial Staff 


The Humanities Building’s 
dipping roof is safe and will 
not need to be immediately 
replaced, as was reported 
by facilities services early 
Wednesday. 

Within the next two weeks, 
facilities services will make 
minor repairs to the roof’s 
substructure. Wooden props 
will be installed under the 
roof’s dipping areas to prevent 
further problems. 

Faculty offices and classes in 
the building will be unaffected. 

“I know that the solution we 
came up with will provide a safe 
environment for students to be 
attending classes and for faculty 


to remain in their offices,” said 
Director of Facilities Services 
Tristan delGiudice. 

The initial worry came 
Tuesday when facilities 
services investigated a leak in 
the building and found several 
“soggy,” dipping areas in 
the roof. It appeared that the 
roof was unsafe and possibly 
would not support winter snow 
loads. 

Due to safety concerns, on 
Tuesday afternoon, facilities 
services notified the Provost’s 
Office and faculty and staff 
members within the Humanities 
Building that classes and faculty 
offices in the building would 


need to be relocated until the 
roof was replaced. 

Despite limited space on 
campus, Registrar Athena 
Frederick was able to assign 
temporary classrooms to all 
classes held in the building. 

However, facilities services 
reevaluated the site Wednesday 
afternoon and determined that 
an immediate safety risk was 
not present and classes would 
not need to be relocated. 

“When we did our initial 
evaluation, we didn’t look at all 
of the potential solutions. We 
should have, but we didn’t,” 
said delGiudice. “When we 
realized what impact [the roof 


replacement] would have on 
students and faculty, we went 
back and reevaluated.” 

When delGiudice later 
examined the dipping areas, he 
found that they could support 
substantial pressure. He assured 
the Juniatian that the roof is 
structurally sound and able to 
support any snow load. 

“We stood on the problem 
areas we identified from 
underneath, even bounced on 
them a little, and they could 
hold all of my weight,” he said. 

The repairs to the roof will 
likely take place in the early 
morning before class hours, 
according to delGiudice. 
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Students face 'double-whammy' 

Off-campus party busted by HPD, Juniata still punishes students 


Christina Gongaware 

A recent bust of an off-campus 
student party by the Huntingdon 
Police Department (HPD) has 
raised questions over the jurisdic¬ 
tion of school versus city police 
departments. 

Dean of Students Kris Clarkson 
explained the presence of the HPD 
at the party, which occurred Oct. 
25 on Oneida Street. After a neigh¬ 
bor observed a student urinating 
in his front lawn, the neighbor 
and student began arguing. The 
neighbor called the police and “de¬ 
manded that Huntingdon Police be 
sent to the house because of the at¬ 
titude and behavior of the student,” 


Clarkson said. “[The HPD] would 
obviously much rather do more 
valuable things than break up a 
party of college kids, but some of 
the townspeople are starting to be 
concerned with some of our stu¬ 
dents’ behavior.” 

Fifty-two students were ini¬ 
tially cited by the HPD. The total 
number of citations has decreased, 
however. As of press time, 45 stu¬ 
dents had been cited for underage 
consumption, proven by officer- 
administered breathalyzer tests. 
One student had been charged for 
underage consumption and fur¬ 
nishing false information, and two 
more for hosting the party. 

Citations are currently being 


mailed to the offenders by the 
Huntingdon Police. Clarkson said 
that students will also be punished 
by the College for their crimes. “If 
we only care about [students] on 
our property, it sends the wrong 
message to students about what 
were are expecting of them,” he 
said. 

First-time underage consump¬ 
tion offenders will receive an of¬ 
ficial College warning and a refer¬ 
ral to RAC (Responsible Alcohol 
Choices). RAC, run by Juniata's 
counseling center, assesses stu¬ 
dents’ behaviors and counsels them 
to make better choices. A letter is 
also sent to parents and advisors 
informing them of the situation. 


Student meal plans to change again 


Alison Rihs 

Sodexo and Juniata’s food com¬ 
mittee are working together to 
make the meal plan set-up suitable 
for everyone. With strong student 
input, they are brainstorming new 
ideas to implement in future se¬ 
mesters. 

The changes were prompted by 
student complaints about the cur¬ 
rent food prices, the inflexibility 
of meal exchange and the fact that 
it’s difficult to keep tabs on used 
meals. 

Rob Yelnosky, vice president for 
finance and operations, said that 
the changes made over the summer 
were not well-received because 
they were not thoroughly planned 
out. He said, “Given that we didn’t 


communicate well, we shouldn’t 
be surprised.” 

One of the first proposals to be 
considered for next semester is an 
all-DCB plan. This would allow 
students more freedom to eat what 
they want. 

Sophomore Britney Lenig would 
be willing to try this plan because 
of its flexibility. She said that it 
would be convenient because she 
would not have to keep track of the 
meals she had eaten in a week. 

Some students still would prefer 
more meal exchange over the all- 
DCB plan for financial reasons. 
Sophomore Dessie Schwentner 
said, “I think it [all-DCB plan] 
would be more expensive but 
easier to keep track of. Personally, 
I’d like to go cheaper [by using 


meal exchange].” 

“I like using meal exchange be¬ 
cause with DCB, I feel like I’m 
going to run out of money,” said 
sophomore Melissa Moffat. “In 
all honesty, I wouldn’t try it [an 
all-DCB plan] out because I eat 
the same thing pretty much every 
day.” 

According to Yelnosky, there 
is “some trepidation” in the ad¬ 
ministration because an all-DCB 
plan may deter more people from 
Baker. 

“We don’t want people never 
eating in Baker, and we can’t sit 
and feed 700 students in Muddy,” 
he said. “The Baker experience is 
part of the Juniata experience... .It 


continued page 3 


This punishment is the same as a 
student would receive for an un¬ 
derage drinking citation on-cam- 
pus. Clarkson said that there are 
relatively few repeating offenders. 

An underage citation has further 
repercussions that can hinder a stu¬ 
dent's career. “For the most part, 
kids with ‘under-ages’ have a more 


difficult time getting into medical 
school. If they have educational as¬ 
pirations, they have problems, and 
not too many people want to write 
a recommendation letter for a stu¬ 
dent that has one,” Clarkson said. 

Approximately 40 students pres- 


continuedpage 5 


Celebrating history 



Photo courtesy of Nick Reiter 


Freshmen Amidia Frederick and Jonathan Bryson celebrate on Nov. 4 
after the announcement that Senator Barack Obama had become the 
first African-American elected as president of the U.S. 
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Science makes cents 



Geology professor Ryan 
Mathur found a penny, 
picked it up and had ex¬ 
traordinary research luck. 

see page 3 


Let it bee 



Columnist Brianna O' 
Malley explains honey¬ 
bees' dangerous decline 
will affect us all. 

see page 11 


The clock is ticking 

A&E Columnist Claire 
Williams tells how 
"Nineteen Minutes" can 
change a life. 

see page 12 



Don't stop til you hit the top 

JC women's volleyball 
team looks to peak at 
just the right time. 

see page 16 
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Online connection speeds throttled by CTS 

Academic web resources have bandwidth priority over downloading and gaming 


Neil Neigenfind 

It is common knowledge that 
when using the College network, 
certain online applications mn 
faster than others. For example, 
Web pages and images will load 
faster and more efficiently than 
games or videos. 

According to David Fusco, as¬ 
sociate vice-president and chief 
information officer, the bandwidth 
on campus is prioritized based on 
the type of application, but not cut 
off. “It’s more an allocation instead 
of a cap,” said Fusco. 

The method used for allotting 
the bandwidth is called bandwidth 
throttling. Bandwidth throttling is 
a common practice among large 
networks where there is heavy 
network traffic. It is typically done 
through a method called packet 
shaping, which delays the amount 
of information downloaded from 
certain ports. Ports are different 


connections that vary by applica¬ 
tion. Bandwidth throttling limits 
the speed of downloads for certain 
ports, which reduces overall band¬ 
width usage. 

According to Anne Wood, di¬ 
rector of campus network and se¬ 
curity, bandwith throttling not a 
perfect solution, but it is necessary. 
“There’s no way to distinguish 
exactly what a user is doing. We 
can’t tell if it’s a YouTube or Netf- 
lix video or if it’s a game or P2P,” 
she said. 

Sometimes, though, what would 
typically fall low on the applica¬ 
tion priority list is being used for 
academic purposes. “We realize 
that if a professor wants to show 
a video on YouTube for some rea¬ 
son, it will be slow,” Fusco says. 
“That’s a challenge for us right 
now. We try to balance between 
this and that. We are looking for a 
solution.” 

Recently the Camus Technology 


Service (CTS) released a statement 
that it will be raising the priority 
of streaming applications used in 
classrooms effective Nov. 7. This 
should improve the speed and reli¬ 
ability of videos professors wish to 
show in class. 

Academics are currently the first 
priority on the network, and ac¬ 
cording to Fusco and Wood, this 
will always remain. “We realize as 
a department that this [campus] is a 
home. What we realize also is that 
we can’t give everyone the same 
amount of bandwidth for every¬ 
thing,” said Wood. 

Fusco said, “In the first few 
weeks, people were going to You¬ 
Tube and Netflix watching videos, 
and other students were going on¬ 
line and finding out they couldn’t 
reach any Web pages. [Then we] 
prioritized the bandwidth and now 
people are going to YouTube and 
not seeing the download times they 
were used to. We realize that you 


want to do it, but priority is with 
academics first.” 

Fusco also added that plugging 
into the Ethernet network directly, 
rather than using wireless, in¬ 
creases the amount of bandwidth 
that can be used by a student. The 
wired connection is faster for all 
applications. 

Peer-to-peer (P2P) download¬ 
ing is placed lowest on the priority 
list. This is in part due to the high 
amount of illegal material shared 
on these networks. P2P down¬ 
loading also often consumes a 
large amount of bandwidth. Wood 
said, “We specifically cut down 
the ability to use P2P resources. 
That was also basically the reason 
these bandwidth allocations came 
into place years ago. We can’t cut 
it off completely, though. We still 
receive notices of people doing 
it.” 

The campus network has a 
higher priority for Apple itunes, 


due to it being a legal alternative to 
P2P networks. 

Students have noticed the band¬ 
width allocations, and most aren’t 
pleased. Freshman Joe Aultman- 
Moore said, “It kind of annoyed 
me. Sometimes the Internet would 
go fast; sometimes it would be 
slow. Web pages went amazingly 
fast, but basically everything else 
is slow.” 

Freshman Stefan Tekel said, 
“We’re out in the middle of no¬ 
where, and they dedicate almost 
all the bandwidth to research and 
the library, and then they squeeze 
out a little bit for everything 
else. It’s impossible to play any 
games.” 

Students can contact Wood if 
they are experiencing difficulties 
using a game or program. Depend¬ 
ing on the application, she might 
be able to open ports to improve 
connection speeds. Her office is on 
the second level of BAC. 


Smoking allowed on campus, but where exactly? 

PA smoking ban on public campuses lights up investigation of policies at Juniata 



Andrew Waplinger / Juniatian 


Many of the designated cigarette waste containers are placed direct¬ 
ly next to buildings, sending mixed messages to smokers about where 
smoking is allowed. 


Kristin Rodkey 

Pennsylvania has banned smok¬ 
ing on public college campuses, 
both indoors and out, affecting 14 
campuses across the state. 

According to the American Lung 
Association, over 130 colleges and 
universities across the nation have 
put similar smoking bans. There is 
the possibility that private schools 
could follow suit depending on 
how the bans work out at public 
schools. 

At present, this change is not 
being considered at Juniata. Presi¬ 
dent Kepple said, “We have never 
truly talked about it, and it is not 
high on our list of priorities.” 

He later said, “It is better to wait 
to see the effects of the ban on oth¬ 
er colleges before implementing it 
into Juniata College.” 

Dan Cook-Hufifrnan, assistant 
dean of students, said one of the 
reasons why the campus has not 
pushed for a smoking ban is due 
to the fact that not enough com¬ 
plaints have been voiced to force 
action. Unless problems arise with 
the current policy, the administra¬ 
tion will keep the current policies 
in place. 


However, there are some incon¬ 
sistencies with the current smoking 
regulations. 

The Colleges policy on smok¬ 
ing, found in the “Pathfinder,” 
currently states, “The rights of the 
non-smokers supersede those of 
the smokers.” 

The policy also states, “The des¬ 
ignated smoking areas will be lo¬ 
cated at least 20 feet from the main 
entrance or at containers provided 
for the disposal of tobacco by¬ 
products.” 

The fact that it states main 
entrance means smokers could 
smoke 20 feet away from a rear 
or side entrance standing right up 
against a building. 

Statements within the policy also 
contradict themselves because they 
make it sound as though if smokers 
are at a designated waste container, 
they do not have to be 20 feet away 
from a main entrance. 

Tim Launtz, director of public 
safety and security and residential 
life, said that containers for dispos¬ 
ing of cigarette butts do not neces¬ 
sarily designate a smoking area. 
Containers are not always placed 
20 feet away from a building 
due to convenience, but smokers 


should still smoke 20 feet away. 

A revision of the policy may soon 
take place due to these inconsisten¬ 
cies. 

Currently the campus smoking 
policy enforcement falls on the 
resident assistants and directors 
for dorm violations. Any student 
found smoking in the residence 
halls should, according to policy, 
be given a citation due to the fact 
that it is a fire hazard. 

The JCPD can enforce smok¬ 
ing polices if they see a student 
smoking in a dorm. While campus 
officers could enforce the 20 feet 
rule, it is not common practice for 
them to do so. The Juniatian con¬ 
firmed with the Office of Safety 
and Security that no smoking cita¬ 
tions have been given out by the 
JCPD. 

Launtz said, “We probably 
aren’t doing a good enough job en¬ 
forcing the 20 foot standards set by 
the policy.” 

The penalty for violation on the 
policy is a warning for first time 
offenders, but repeat offenders 
are to be sent to the dean’s office 
where the situation would be ad¬ 
dressed. 

If a smoking ban were brought 


to campus, Launtz wonders how 
enforceable it would be and said 
it would be an added responsibil¬ 
ity for the public safety office. A 
smoking ban may also increase 
the number of students who try to 
smoke inside and get away with it, 
causing a fire hazard. 

One student, a non-smoker, 
said, “As long as people aren’t 
[smoking] outside the door, I 


don’t care.” 

A smoker said, “I would prob¬ 
ably still smoke on campus,” and 
that he would feel alienated. 

Another student would be fine 
with a campus wide smoking ban 
saying, “I would so be for that, 
when it was warmer and our win¬ 
dow was open, smoke would come 
in our window; my clothes smelled 
like smoke.” 
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Re-cent press for Mathur’s research on copper in U.S. penny 

Geology professor attracts national coverage in major media outlets 


Ross McMann 

Geology professor Ryan Mathur 
is receiving regional and national 
media attention for his research 
with copper and the U.S. penny. 

Mathur’s research initially ap¬ 
peared in a feature article on Dis- 
covery.com. The article was later 
published on MSNBC.com and 
even made a brief stint on Yahoo, 
corn’s list of top stories. Local print 
sources like the Huntingdon Daily 
News, and the Altoona Mirror also 
ran stories on Mathur’s research. 

Mathur was excited when his ar¬ 
ticle made it into stories cycling on 
Yahoo’s front page. “It was right 
beside Britney Spears. It was kind 
of my big moment in the sun,” he 
said. 

Mathur’s press resulted from an 
article he wrote for the Journal of 
Archeological Science. 

Students and faculty can ac¬ 
cess the journal online through the 
Beeghly Library’s subscription to 
Science-Direct. Mathur expects 
the article to appear in print in the 
journal’s Jan. or Feb. issue. 

For Mathur, who has numerous 
publications in geology journals, 
appearing in an archeological jour¬ 
nal was exciting. “This was the 
closest to being Indiana Jones that 
I could be,” he said. 

Mathur studied how the chemi¬ 
cal signature in copper pennies can 
show links to specific signatures 
found in source mines throughout 
the world. 


Mathur’s article suggests that the 
same methodology can be applied 
to copper in archeological artifacts. 
Chemical signatures found in arti¬ 
facts could be linked to the source 
mines used by ancient peoples. 
This information could be used to 
help identify ancient trade routes 
by following a path from where 
the artifact was found to the source 
mine’s location. 

Director of Media Relations, 
John Wall said, “This is the perfect 
Juniata story because it shows how 
science can be used in an interest¬ 
ing way. It [Mathur’s research] il¬ 
lustrates the liberal arts approach 
because it shows how it affected 
the historical record.” 

Mathur’s interdisciplinary ap¬ 
proach is also indicative of the 
liberal arts ideal because it applies 
knowledge across multiple fields 
of study. He adapted the relatively 
young field of studying geochemi¬ 
cal signatures of copper deposits 
and verified it with the historical re¬ 
cords of U.S. pennies. Using those 
methods he has opened up a new 
technique that may have an impact 
on the way researchers think about 
archaeological artifacts. 

The media draw to Mathur’s re¬ 
search lies in the universality of the 
penny. He said, “That’s why it got 
a lot of press; you know everyone 
understands the penny.” 

While Mathur studied cop¬ 
per deposits for other projects, it 
dawned on him to see if the same 
chemical properties of the rocks 


showed up in pennies. He success¬ 
fully traced the chemical signature 
in U.S. minted pennies and linked 
it to the signatures of separate ore 
deposit mines. 

Mathur said, “Once I got the 
data [from the pennies], it was a 
while before I could figure out the 
historical record because I’m not a 
historian.” He employed an archi¬ 
vist to help him sift through U.S. 

Mint records. 

The U.S. Mint keeps meticu¬ 
lous purchasing records where it 
purchased the raw copper used in 
minting pennies. Mathur used this 
historical record to “authenticate 
the science.” His data follows the 
history of where the U.S. mint pur¬ 
chased the copper for 19th century 
U.S. pennies. 

Mathur’s research matched up 
directly with The US Mint’s histor¬ 
ical record. The very first pennies, 
from 1800 to 1848, were minted 
using copper from a mine in Corn¬ 
wall, England. In 1849 the U.S. 
mint switched to developing do¬ 
mestic copper sources in a Michi¬ 
gan deposit. In 1865, the U.S. mint 
returned to using foreign copper. 

Both of these historic switches in 
raw copper ore purchases showed 
up as separate chemical signatures 
in Mathur’s study. 

Mathur’s future plans include re¬ 
searching the mine origins of older 
coinage and examining the links 
between copper artifacts of local Professor Ryan Mathur holds a handful ofcopper pennies—the subject of 

Native Americans and the copper recent research. His work has appeared on Discovery.com, MSNBC. 
occurrences in Pennsylvania. com and Ya hoo. 



Alison Rihs/ Juniatian 


Meal plans to change 

continued from page 1 


allows you to spend time with 
friends and interact.” 

The food committee is also con¬ 
sidering a second option of bring¬ 
ing dinner meal exchange back to 
Eagle’s Landing. 

Moffat said, “That would be 
a great idea. Athletes have prac¬ 
tice late at night and can’t get into 
Baker.” 

Moffat suggested that there 
should be more meal exchange op¬ 
tions in Eagle’s Landing. She said 
that the structure from last year 
should be re-established because 
currently there is only one weekly 
option for meal exchange in each 
food line. 

Another possible idea being 


considered for next year would be 
the ability to use DCB at off-cam¬ 
pus restaurants. 

Schwentner said, “That would 
be sweet! We could go on the 
weekends to OIP for better food.” 

Lenig said, “That would be 
amazing. We could have a lot of 
options and get off-campus for a 
while.” 

A major complaint against the 
current meal plans is the pricing. 
However, the College can do little 
to remedy the prices. Yelnosky 
negotiates the contracts with So- 
dexo and deals with the overall 
financial aspects of meal plans. He 
explained that the food committee 
receives input from the students, 


and then Sodexo makes the final 
pricing decisions. 

Moffat said, “I think that 
for campus food, it should be 
cheaper. It shouldn’t be the same 
as a nice restaurant, especially for 
Baker.” 

Another problem facing stu¬ 
dents is keeping track of remaining 
meals. According to Yelnosky, the 
food committee is discussing on¬ 
line meal accounts for next year. 
Students would be able to lookup 
their remaining balances. 

Also proposed are machines to 
add more DCB to an existing ac¬ 
count via cash or checks. 

Lenig said, “I believe we should 
[have more freedom to] specify 
how many meals and how much 
DCB we want. I only wanted 10 
meals per week, but I had to get all 
this DCB that I didn’t need.” 


Primarily, Lenig uses her DCB 
for drinks and snacks at Jitters. As 
a result, she currently has $ 140 bal¬ 
ance to spend before the end of the 
semester. 

According to Schwentner, “The 
worst part is that the DCB is gone 
[after the semester] if you don’t use 
it. My parents paid all this money 


for it, but ‘Oops! If you don’t eat 
the food, too bad. You paid for it 
anyway.” 

Students are encouraged to pro¬ 
pose their opinions to the food 
committee. 

Yelnosky said, “We wouldn’t be 
talking about these changes with¬ 
out their opinions.” 


Which meal plan option would you choose if offered 
next semester? 


I'd keep my current plan. 
All DCB on campus 
More meal exchange 
DCB options on and off campus 
Other 

Out of 214 respondents 
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Straight talk from abroad 

From politics to Baker, international students offer perspectives on U.S. culture 


Marie Boiler 


There are 99 international stu¬ 
dents on campus this semester. 
While they recognize that the 
Juniata community is not 
reflective of the entire U.S. popula¬ 
tion, many of them have been tak- 



Martin Vasquez, from Ecua¬ 
dor ; holds the jack-o-lantern 
he carved at a campus party in 
October. "I thought it was only 
in movies that they did this!" he 
said of the tradition. 


ing notes on American culture out 
of class. 

Exchange students offer a fresh 
perspective on Baker. “In France, 
this would be a sort of paradise,” 
said French student Candice 
Dudon. 

Students dissatisfied with the 
food in Baker might be unaware 
that the quality and variety is su¬ 
perior to the food available col¬ 
lege students in other parts of the 
world. 

Anel Bracho from Panama has 
noticed something else while eat¬ 
ing in Baker: the formation of 
distinct groups, even on a campus 
without fraternities or sororities. 
“People sit in separate groups at 
separate tables. They interact, but 
they can be so distant from each 
other,” he said. 

Some international students 
have learned about national pride 
while on campus. Liesje Pfaelt- 
zer, from The Netherlands, has 
been shocked to discover that 
“many Americans are not proud to 
be American.” With a crisis in the 
healthcare system and rising fears 
of recession, she has seen some 
Americans lose faith in their own 
political system and leaders. 

Pfaeltzer said, “In Holland, 
health insurance is compulsory. 
When I say that here, people 
accuse me of being communist. 
Is good healthcare a communist 


idea?” 

Robert Sassen, also from The 
Netherlands, said that “being here 
has woken up my patriotism.” 

Sassen said that he feels very ac¬ 
cepted at Juniata, but is surprised 
by a lack of general world knowl¬ 
edge in many American students. 
He lost count of how many times 
he has explained that he is not from 
“Dutch-land.” 

American students are superbly 
educated, he said, but from a lim¬ 
ited U.S. perspective. The national 
and local media is saturated with 
U.S. news. Sassen advocates a 
more international world-view. 

“Everybody in the world is 
watching America, but it seems 
like America is just watching it¬ 
self,” Sassen said. 

International students note other 
distinctions in American education 
as well. Gulnara Valieva from Ta¬ 
tarstan, Russia sees the education 
style here as “more modem and 
more computer-based.” Valieva 
said, “It is aimed more at the indi¬ 
vidual.” 

Pfaeltzer said that in The Neth¬ 
erlands, there is less pressure on 
college students to achieve high 
grades. Students do not need to 
submit stellar grades to get into 
college; having a high school di¬ 
ploma is all that matters. Students 
strive to be “as academically aver¬ 
age as possible.” 


Here, however, “if you don’t 
study hard, you are screwed,” Pfa¬ 
eltzer said. 

“The professors care here,” she 
said, “There are higher expecta¬ 
tions. Students are focused on get¬ 
ting good jobs, being successful, 
making money.” 

Exchange students see that 
good grades are more important 
in America because they can give 
students an edge in landing a well¬ 
paying job. 

Pfaeltzer thinks that the Ameri¬ 
can college education system pre¬ 
pares students well for entering 
the job market. However, it puts 
pressure on them to measure their 
success, and happiness, in terms of 
wealth. Pfaeltzer sees this as a lim¬ 
ited understanding of the pursuit of 
happiness. 

“Good grades aren’t every¬ 
thing,” she said. “Many people can 
be happy without good grades, do¬ 
ing the things that they love.” 

Differences in entertainment 
preferences also stand out to in¬ 
ternational students. Dudon was 
surprised by American film pref¬ 
erences, noting a tendency to rel¬ 
ish extremely violent films while 
regarding pornographic films as 
taboo. She sees this as a strange 
double standard. “It is always a 
good experience to adapt oneself 
to a new culture,” said Dudon, “but 
I think some people need to be a bit 


more open-minded.” 

Dudon also commented on dif¬ 
ferent cultural attitudes to drinking 
alcohol. At her home in France, 
she has been accustomed to a low¬ 
er drinking age that is not strictly 
enforced, and has enjoyed wine at 
the family dinner table since child¬ 
hood. 

Still underage by U.S. standards, 
she has been surprised to see teen¬ 
agers revelling in excessive and 
unsupervised drinking. “People 
here do not know how to taste and 
enjoy alcohol. They simply drink 
it because it is forbidden,” she 
said. 

Basira Peerzada, an Afghani stu¬ 
dent pursuing a degree at Juniata 
through the Initiative to Educate 
Afghan Women, has experienced 
differences in gender issues. She 
enjoys the fashion freedoms 
allowed in the U.S., a stark con¬ 
trast to the headscarf and skirt that 
she wears in her native Afghani¬ 
stan. 

She also noted, “Women are 
not treated badly in Afghanistan,” 
Peerzada said. “They are respect¬ 
ed, but sometimes they are consid¬ 
ered lower than men. Here, women 
are more independent.” 

Peerzada has also noticed 
cultural differences in social life. 
“Here, people are so individual. 
They are isolated sometimes,” she 
said. 


Beyond Tolerance: 

"I Hear What Your 
Hair is Saying..." 



Thursday, Nov. 20 
7 p.m. 

Sill Board Room 
von Liebig 

A discussion led by two 
Wilkes University profes¬ 
sors exploring what 
your hairstyle can 
communicate to others 
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Politically speaking: Post-election edition 


Seth Fox 

The results are in. Senator 
Barack Obama has been declared 
the next President of the United 
States. Here is a breakdown of 
some of the important events from 
this election night 2008. 

What were the final numbers 
and are they official yet? 

The preliminary electoral vote 
predictions are that Obama won 
349 votes and John McCain won 
163. The popular vote breakdown 
was 53 percent for Obama and 46 
percent for McCain. 

All votes are not officially 
counted during election night. The 
results reported by the media are 
based largely on exit polls. The exit 
polls are not the official results but 
are the first indicator of how the 
state may go during the election. 

Presidential votes are usually 
not done being counted for weeks 
after election night. 

The results of who won are 
based primarily on concessions 
made by the candidates themselves 
if they feel they are going to lose. 
For example, Senator Jon McCain 
conceded the election to Obama 


Tuesday night, after media out¬ 
lets project a land slide victory for 
Obama. However, a concession is 
not permanent and a candidate is 
not held to it. This was the case 
in the 2000 election when A1 Gore 
conceded the election to George 
W. Bush, and then later withdrew 
his concession when it became 
uncertain as to which candidate 
Florida had actually gone. 

What was voter turnout for 
the election? 

Not all the votes have been 
counted yet, so any record of voter 
turnout is an estimate. However, 
voter turnout is projected to be at 
record levels. Many estimates 
are as high as 64 percent, which 
is the greatest voter turnout rate 
in 100 years since the 1908 elec¬ 
tions when William Howard Taft 
faced off against William Jennings 
Bryan. 

What happened in the House 

elections in Pennsylvania? 

Of particular interest to Juniata 
students was the U.S. House of 
Representatives race in District 
Nine, which is Huntingdon’s dis¬ 
trict.. . Democrat Tony Barr was 


defeated by incumbent Republican 
Bill Shuster by almost 30 percent. 
As District Nine is a heavily Re¬ 
publican district, Shuster’s win 
was unsurprising. 

Shuster has been in office since 
2001 when he won a special elec¬ 
tion after his father, Bud Shuster, 
stepped down from the office he 
held for almost 30 years. 

Other House races in Pennsylva¬ 
nia ended with a 12-7 Democratic 
lead in representatives serving in 
the House. 

There were no Senatorial or Gu¬ 
bernatorial races in Pennsylvania 
this year. 

What is the overall look of 
Congress after election night? 

The Democratic victory for the 
presidency was also coupled with 
a large Democratic victory in the 
House and Senate. 

There were 35 seats up for elec¬ 
tion in the Senate. Republicans se¬ 
cured 14 and the Democrats won 
17. The 2009 Congress will 
consist of 56 Democratic seats and 
40 Republican seats. As of now, 
four seats are too close to call. 

All seats in the House were up 
for reelection. Prior to election 


night, the House was predicted to 
have 235 Democratic seats and 
199 Republican seats with one 
open seat. After election night, the 
break down is now 253 Democrat¬ 
ic seats and 172 Republican seats 
with 10 seats still too close to call. 
This gives the Democrats a 68 per¬ 
cent majority of the House. 

The House, Senate and Presi¬ 
dency are all united under the 
Democratic Party for the first time 
since the 1992 elections when Bill 
Clinton won the Presidency. The 
Republicans controlled Congress 
from 1994-2006. 

Were there any races that 
stood out? 

The Presidential election is still 
too close to call as of now in Mis¬ 
souri and North Carolina and they 
remain the only two states not pro¬ 
jected to either candidate. How¬ 
ever, even if McCain were to win 
both, he would fall short of the 270 
electoral votes needed to become 
president. 

In four Senate elections, the 
results are also too close to call. 
Minnesota, Georgia, Alaska and 
Oregon all have yet to declare win¬ 
ners in their races. 


In Minnesota, there was a differ¬ 
ence of less than 500 popular votes 
in the race between Republican 
incumbent Norm Coleman and 
Democratic challenger A1 Fran- 
ken. Under Minnesota law, this is 
grounds for a recall. Coleman has 
declared victory over Franken, but 
as Franken has not conceded The 
recount will continue and may last 
into next month. 

In Georgia, there will be a run 
off campaign between Republican 
incumbent Saxby Chambliss and 
Democrat Jim Martin. Only three 
percent of the popular vote sepa¬ 
rated the candidates in this race, 
making it too close to call by Geor¬ 
gia law. 

In Alaska, Democrat Mark Be- 
gich ran a tight race against in¬ 
cumbent Republican Ted Stevens, 
despite Stevens being convicted of 
seven federal corruption charges in 
October. 

In Oregon, incumbent Republi¬ 
can Gordon Smith and Democrat 
Jeff Merkley, were neck and neck 
as well. 

No results have been declared 
for either Oregon or Alaska. 


Students face double punishments for underage drinking 


ent at the party were athletes, ac¬ 
cording to Clarkson. Coaches have 
turned to several methods to pun¬ 
ish these athletes. “Two coaches 
have banned those students from 
traveling. Also, some students are 
not suiting up for home games, 
and some off-season athletes are 
not allowed to practice or lift in the 
gym,” Clarkson said. 

The hosts of the party will face 
punishments of their own. The 
maximum fine that they face is 
$1000 for each underage person 
present. “I don't think that they're 
going to get the maximum fines,” 
Clarkson said. “They have been 
extremely cooperative with the po¬ 
lice for the entire investigation and 
have behaved maturely.” 

Sophomore Jennifer Wright 
thinks that Juniata's punishments 
are unnecessary. “[The students] 
already have this on their record,” 
she said. “They get the point that 
they did something wrong. Ad¬ 
ministration getting into it is like a 
double-whammy. I think students 
get the point without them [Junia¬ 


ta] getting involved.” 

However, Clarkson stands by 
Juniata’s course of action. “We 
have made it very clear that you 
are accountable to Juniata codes of 
conduct both on and off campus,” 
he said. “Students studying abroad 
are held accountable. Anything 


Anything that students 
do that affects this 
community and re¬ 
flects our school 


that students do that affects this 
community and reflects our school 
becomes our business.” 

Although Clarkson admitted 
that crimes students commit in 
other areas would have a greater 
chance of going under the radar of 
the Juniata administration, those 
that they do discover are dealt with 
just as on-campus crimes are. 

Students committing more seri- 


continued from page 1 

ous offenses off-campus are like¬ 
wise subjected to Juniata mles of 
conduct. “Students who receive 
felony charges are often asked to 
take some time off until their cases 
are settled. A student with a charge 
such as DUI could also be pun¬ 
ished with driving restrictions,” 
Clarkson said. 

One student at the party, who 
chose to remain anonymous, de¬ 
scribed the scene. “Some people 
were pretty rowdy, but when we 
started seeing the Huntingdon po¬ 
lice cars, everyone started freaking 
out. We were right off-campus, 
and it didn't make sense for them 
to be there. They surrounded all of 
the entrances so there weren't too 
many ways to escape, even though 
some people did get away. I did 
see a few guys mouthing off to the 
police, but I think they were too 
drunk to really realize what was 
going on.” 

“Several students have already 
come into see me before they were 
even asked to talk about what hap¬ 
pened,” Clarkson said. “I think that 


for the most part these kids made a 
major error in judgment, but I do 
not think that they will let this hap¬ 
pen again.” 

He also noted that the party was 
most likely not planned. “From 
what I know a few people were 
hanging out, and then the crowd 
just kept getting larger. Some of 
these partygoers were rude to the 
police, and that's how we got into 


this situation.” 

Clarkson hopes that if anything, 
party hosts will leam the extent 
of the responsibilities they have. 
“They were being reckless, if not 
careless. Because of the financial 
punishments, the point of responsi¬ 
bility also often goes to parents and 
dips into their own financial assets. 
That in itself shows a great deal of 
immaturity," he said. 


Should Juniata punish students for off-campus 
infractions? 


Absolutely not. 



12 % 

Out of 214 respondents 
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NCUR notifications 

Students planning on applying for the 22nd National Conference on 
Undergraduate Research (NCUR) should keep in mind the following 
information. The group selected to go to Wisconsin for the conference is 
at this time scheduled to leave April 15, and return on the 18. 

Juniata is willing to fund most student expenses for the trip, but 
Administrative Assistant Christine Sowell must be notified by Dec. 
1. Please note that in the case of multiple authors, only one student is 
eligible for funding per paper. Students who receive College funding 
are expected to present their research at this year’s Liberal Arts Sympo¬ 
sium. Students are only eligible to receive funding for one conference 
presentation per year. 

It is the student’s responsibility to apply to and be accepted into 
NCUR. Information on how to apply can be found at http://www.uwlax. 
edu/ncur2009/. Questions about the application process or funding can 
be directed to Sowell at sowellc@juniata.edu. 


Where on campus? 



Andrew Meloney/ Juniatian 


Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your guess to the Juniatian at juniatian@ 
juniata.edu. The first correct answer will receive a free Espresso Bar drink from Sheetz. Congratu¬ 
lations to last issue's winner: Linden Will! 


Campus skateboard policy explained 

Student skateboarders frustrated by rule 

Rob Schultz 

A recent incident rose questions over skateboarding rules 
on campus. According to Tim Launtz, director of public safety 
and residential life, the existing rule is: “Only Juniata students 
are permitted to rollerblade and/or skateboard on campus, and 
only on the Ellis Hall basketball courts.” 

Skateboarding students are frustrated with the campus rule. 

Senior Tony Bellucci, who uses his skateboard as transpor¬ 
tation, said, “Personally, I think that if and when boarders are 
causing property damage to the campus, the appropriate ac¬ 
tions should be taken. However, if the boarders are using their 
boards simply for transportation, they should be granted the 
same rights as those who ride bikes and scooters,” said Bel¬ 
lucci. 

Bellucci feels that the rules are unclear and inconsistently 
enforced. One officer may watch students go by and another 
might say something to him or her, he said. 

Students on the Arch claim that they have seen people re¬ 
ceive tickets for skateboarding. They find this wrong because 
they believe the skateboarders should not be punished when 
the rules aren’t clearly stated. One member on the forums 
wrote, “How are you supposed to follow the rules if you don’t 
know what they are?” 

Launtz said that the rule exists to avoid potential skate¬ 
boarding injuries and to prevent damage to campus property. 

Skateboarding is well-known for causing damage from people 
grinding on rails and doing other tricks. 

“We don’t want to take anybody’s fun. There is a skateboard 
park in Huntingdon,” said Launtz. 

Huntingdon also has rules that prohibit people from using 
skateboards on public streets, according to Launtz. 

On Oct. 23, campus security requested that two local high school students stop skateboarding in front of 
Ellis Hall. After they did not stop, campus security asked them to leave the school’s property. “We could 
have arrested them for defiant trespass,” said Launtz. “They were both sent letters that they aren’t to be on 
College property anymore.” 

The borough police were notified, but no charges were pressed. 



Andrew Meloney / Juniatian 


Senior Tony Belluci is one of the skate¬ 
boarders annoyed by the ban. 
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JC's balancing act: tradition vs. business 

Financial aid trends in higher education leave Juniata reaching for a new student demographic 


Leanna Yeager and 
Brittany Moyer 

Juniata’s mission historically 
has been to provide an opportunity 
to students with limited means to 
have a high-quality education, ac¬ 
cording to Provost James Lakso. 

Recently, some students have 
questioned whether this is still the 
case. 

As more students enroll at Ju¬ 
niata from further lengths away, 
the demographics of the student 
population are changing. While in 
past years nearly all students were 
from Pennsylvania, now they hail 
from 37 states, according to the Ju¬ 
niata Web site. These students also 
generally come from wealthier 
backgrounds than students in the 
past. 

The office of financial planning 
declined to give exact family in¬ 
come numbers to the Juniatian, 
as did two other administrators. 
However, Lakso said, “Our in¬ 
come profile is probably a little bit 
different” than in the past. 

Lakso explained that because of 
Pennsylvania’s demographics, the 
College has needed to reach out to 
other areas to meet financial goals. 
“There is a business dimension 
[to Juniata],” Lakso said. Still, 
Enrollment has tried to recruit stu¬ 
dents who will work with Juniata’s 
friendly, studious atmosphere. 

Juniata’s situation is part of a 
wider phenomenon in the world 
of higher education. Lakso, also 
an economics professor, explained 
that American colleges and uni¬ 
versities exist in a market system 
where a school’s quality is inferred 
by its price tag. If one good-quality 
school sets its price high, another 
school must set its price similarly 
to be perceived of similar quality 
and prestige. A college or univer¬ 
sity is constantly pressured to raise 
its admission price. 

According to Lakso, Juniata 
boosted its sticker price as a way 
of boosting our face appearance. 
Lakso said it does not really work 
to do it any other way. He cited 
the example of an Ohio college 
that tried to lower its sticker price 
from $40,000 to $20,000, and drop 
most financial aid to have students 
pay the full amount. But people 
viewed the school as one of poor 
quality since the sticker price was 
so low, and the number of student 


applicants dropped greatly. 

“We’re part of a system of high¬ 
er education where you can’t really 
change things on your own,” said 
Lakso. 

According to U.S. News and 
World Report’s rankings, Juniata 
tuition price will be $30,280 in 
2009. The tuitions of Juniata’s 
Pennsylvania competitors’ are even 
heftier, with Dickinson at $38,234, 
Franklin and Marshall at $38,639, 
Gettysburg at $37,720 and Ursinus 
at $36,910. 

The result of this price race is 
that few students are actually able 
to pay full tuition without financial 
aid or student loans. If a college 
really wants a student to attend, it 
will have to spell that out in finan¬ 
cial aid. This leaves colleges strug¬ 
gling to come up with the money 
to bring good students without fi¬ 
nancial means to their schools. 

This phenomenon of “charging 
different students different prices 
for the same educational opportu¬ 
nities” is called tuition discounting. 
According to College Board, it is a 
“long-standing feature of private 
higher education institutions.” 

At Juniata, only a handful of stu¬ 
dents pay the full tuition, and the 
rest are offered tuition discounts, 
according to Lakso. While some 
of these discounts come from a 
particular scholarship fund, many 
are straight reductions in price, 
which Juniata must offset else¬ 


where. Therefore, by admitting 
more students without a need for 
a tuition discount, Juniata saves 
money. 

Melvin “Bub” Parker, director 
of alumni relations and volunteer 
relations, said that almost all of the 
alumni are surprised by Juniata’s 
current tuition. “Education isn’t 
cheap,” he said, and Juniata has to 
“branch out to families who don’t 
shudder at the price tag.” 

Despite Juniata’s attempt to 
reach out geographically, the en¬ 
rollment team still pays special 
attention to the 11 counties sur¬ 
rounding Huntingdon, according 


to Lakso. “I don’t ever want this 
to be a place that thinks it has to 
turn its back on who has been 
its chief constituency. We want 
those students. But there aren’t 
enough to rely solely upon, and we 
want to balance those areas with 
wider geographic diversity,” he 
said. 

Lakso said the College “could 
make the case that we better serve” 
all students by bringing in higher 
income bracket students, as that al¬ 
lows more money for the students 
who need it. 

But he also cautions that 
“We can’t turn our back on 


our mission. 

Dana Professor of Sociology 
Bob Reilly, a faculty member of 34 
years, has noticed the shift in av¬ 
erage family income. He felt that 
“enrollment strategies are slowly 
moving us in the direction” of 
higher income areas. 

Parker also spoke to a few alum¬ 
ni who felt the change isn’t just in 
students’ incomes, but in the stu¬ 
dents themselves. “Some of them 
[alumni] feel they can’t identify 
with Juniata College now,” Parker 
said. “I tell them that what makes 
Juniata special hasn’t changed, just 
the look.” 


What's your short response to the presidential election results? 



j« 


“YES!!!!!!!!’ 


Below is a sampling of the responses. 

“I’m worried that Obama isn't going to “Barack Obama: The 46-Year-Old 
make any changes like he keeps saying.” Political Virgin.” 


“Yay! Socialism!’ 


The fact that one party controls the 
government scares me.” 


“In a great shock still..." 

“Hmph. Well at least we have a 
soothing voice to listen to when the 
apocolypse comes.” 


“Obamenomenal! ” 


“Glad that’s over.” 


‘‘My momma doesn't know I voted 
for Obama.” 


“Now the real work begins... 


“Let him prove himself before 
you pass judgement.” 
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Our troublesome smoking policy 


EDITORIAL 

The Juniatian’s article on smok¬ 
ing policies (see page 2) exposes a 
common flaw with this College's 
administrative practices. If policies 
on the books are inconsistent, con¬ 
tradictory or not enforced, what is 
the point of having them? 

Without a clear idea of what the 
smoking mles are trying to accom¬ 
plish, it’s hard to see their value. 
Nobody really wants to cause 
smokers trouble, but sometimes 
their habit can cause problems for 
others. 

On one hand it seems like the 
administration has guidelines in 
place that go along with the Path¬ 


finder’s statement “The rights of 
the non-smokers supersede those 
of the smokers.” In practice, how¬ 
ever, these mles are superficial and 
only enforced if people actively 
complain about smokers. 

Is this really fair to non-smok¬ 
ers? Should they have to complain 
to see actual College policies en¬ 
forced? Isn't it the College's re¬ 
sponsibility to uphold the policies 
that it set in place? 

The responses the administra¬ 
tion gave suggest that they realize 
that its current enforcement of the 
smoking policies is subpar. It is 
pretty common on campus to hear 
about smokers leaning right up 
against, or very close to, buildings 
during their smoke breaks, and it 


seems like this would be against 
the stated policies. 

However, it’s not like the smok¬ 
ers are the ones causing all the dif¬ 
ficulties here. The exact wording of 
the policy is “the designated smok¬ 
ing areas will be located at least 20 
feet from the main entrance or at 
containers provided for the dispos¬ 
al of tobacco by-products.” 

The cigarette disposal containers 
scattered around campus are natu¬ 
ral gathering spots for smokers, but 
in many cases the containers are 
too close to buildings, according to 
current policies. By sending mixed 
messages about where smokers are 
free to smoke, the administration 
just creates more problems. 

Surely the last thing these poli¬ 


cies are intended to do is to cause 
confusion, but this is a prime ex¬ 
ample of where they do. It is not 
clear whether the administration 
wants to follow what is being done 
in practice or what it has in writ¬ 
ing, but in either case it seems like 
the College is unwilling to take a 
definitive stand. 

It also seems like there is too 
much ambiguity as to how viola¬ 
tions of the smoking policy are to 
be treated. The Pathfinder stresses 
that the ultimate responsibility lies 
on administrative staff, but it em¬ 
phasizes that all employees are 
supposed to help enforce the mles. 
“All employees are encouraged to 
use peer pressure to assist in the 
enforcement,” it reads. 


If a staff member does manage 
to determine that someone is vio¬ 
lating the unclear mles, what is she 
supposed to do? Yell at them? Say 
that all the cool kids stopped smok¬ 
ing too close to the dorms? 

The lack of citations by the se¬ 
curity office highlights that nobody 
really seems to be interested in en¬ 
forcing these vague mles. 

The simple solution to this issue 
is to tighten up the policy to make 
it clear, enforceable and reflective 
of what the College wants in re¬ 
gards to smoking on campus or to 
eliminate the policy completely. 

If nothing is done, it will suggest 
to the student body that the mles 
are there just so that the adminis¬ 
tration can say we have them. 


Ask the Administration: 


We're holding the administration accountable by 
asking them these tough questions. Just for you. 


Registration woes 

“Many students are struggling 
to find open courses during the 
registration period. Some are 
enrolled for few credits at the mo¬ 
ment because they are on wait 
lists or because they cannot find 
open courses at all What is the 
College’s plan to accommodate 
students’ curricular needs this 
spring?” 

The Provost and I have re¬ 
viewed the enrollment statistics 
report to see where we can add ad¬ 
ditional courses for those areas that 
are most congested. We have in¬ 


creased the caps on a lot of courses 
and are working with chairs of the 
Earth and environmental science 
(EES), art, mathematics and com¬ 
munication departments to add ad¬ 
ditional sections. 

Faculty members are reviewing 
their waitlists, and once sections 
have been made available, we will 
move students into the courses if 
they are waitlisted. 

If conflicts occur or it puts a 
student in an overload of 18 credits, 
Registrar Assistant for Registra¬ 
tion Carrie Rhodes will be e-mail- 
ing the student to make a decision 
to add the course or drop 


the waitlist. 

We will work our best to get stu¬ 
dents in the courses that will count 
towards their graduation. 

There is no “waste” in the class¬ 
es you take; we seem to hear this 
from new students and their par¬ 
ents. We feel that students overall 
should be broader in their views of 
what courses can do for you, espe¬ 
cially as a freshman. Sometimes 
there are really, really good cours¬ 
es that are available and are not 
seen because of some of the more 
popular choices with interesting 
titles. 

We are always available to work 
with students. Our office hours are 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. 

We would appreciate students 
calling us first before they talk to 
their parents. We find parents take 
it very hard that their children are 
having a difficult time, and we 
would like for students to have the 
best information possible and to be 
aware of all the choices that can be 
made. 

I think the bottom line is that 
folks are going to get most of what 
they want. It just takes us a little 
time to see how the dust settles. 
And of course, there is always 
drop/add starting Jan. 19, 2009, 
where the dust will move in the air 
again. 

-Registrar Athena Frederick 


Emergency prep. 

“During the past two months , 
espn.com has reported on two 
athletes’ deaths that occurred ei¬ 
ther during training or competi¬ 
tion. Many blame teams/schools 
for not having emergency medi¬ 
cal equipment on hand , such as 
defibrillators, which could help 
save lives in these situations. 
What kind of medical equipment 
does Juniata have on hand to deal 
with emergency situations during 
athletic contests?” 

The athletic department is very 
aware of the many tragedies that 
have struck college campuses in 
the past. We have been very proac¬ 
tive in preparing to deal with such 
an event if it occurs at JC. 

We have three automatic exter¬ 
nal defibrillators (AEDs) in the 
athletic department. The AEDs are 
deployed in locations that make 
them the most accessible to person¬ 
nel trained in their use, depending 
on the athletic events or training 
taking place and the venues being 
used on any given day. 

We are also fortunate to have a 
very dedicated group of students, 
QRS 8, which are able to respond 
to emergency situations when 
needed. Among other assistance 
to Juniata athletics, they provide 
ambulance standby services at all 
home football contests. 


The athletic department staff in¬ 
cludes three certified athletic train¬ 
ers, who are licensed medical pro¬ 
fessionals trained to handle a wide 
variety of medical emergencies. 

Our off-season workouts are su¬ 
pervised by certified fitness profes¬ 
sionals (Coach Smith and Coach 
Huntsman). It is also important to 
note that the coaching staff is re¬ 
quired to be certified in CPR. 

We have put together emergency 
action plans for all of our athletic 
facilities, and the coaching staff is 
trained in their roles in the plan. 
We have two-way radio commu¬ 
nication at all practices and games 
that enable the athletic training 
staff to be notified immediately if 
there is a medical emergency. 

- JejfLeydig, head trainer 

Student loans 

In light of the economic cri¬ 
sis, the Juniatian asked Rob Yel- 
nosky, vice president for finance 
and operations, to comment on 
the current state of student loans 
and the College’s plan to help stu¬ 
dents meet their financial needs. 
He provided the following: 

The Office of Student Financial 
Planning continues to provide in¬ 
formation regarding educational 
loan options to our students. 


continued page 11 


Registration Numbers for Spring ( 09 

723 courses offered 109 closed coursed (15%) 

13,868 seats available in courses 
7,290 seats filled as of 517 students on course 

Nov. 6 waitlists 

3,674 changes (added, deleted, etc.) to 

student schedules during the fall 
registration period 
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Blue vs. Red: The aftermath 

The maverick's missteps 


To change the world, 
he needs our help 


Sebastian Brown 


At 11 p.m. on Nov. 4, Barack 
Obama made history by becoming 
the first African-American ever 
to be elected president. This phe¬ 
nomenal achievement represents 
the pinnacle of a massive popular 
movement that made his victory 
possible. Left dormant for four 
decades after the end of the Civil 
Rights struggle, our country’s col¬ 
lective conscience was re-awak¬ 
ened by the young Senator from 
Illinois who called upon us to once 
again believe in our potential as a 
nation. Motivated by the hope that 
he and his unique life story repre¬ 
sented, we, the people, decided to 
rise up for change. 

Convinced of the fierce urgency 
of now, millions of Americans 
stood up and made countless phone 
calls and knocked on thousands 
doors on his behalf. Thanks to such 
efforts, the Obama campaign man¬ 
aged to contact over 15 million 
voters. Unpaid and underappreci¬ 
ated, this national army of grass¬ 
roots organizers and volunteers 
would stop at nothing to make sure 
that Obama’s message of change 
was extended to every comer of 
this country. 

Even those who didn’t volun¬ 
teer, but did take the time to cast 
their votes for Obama, made this 
historic movement possible. Con¬ 
sider this: in the 2004 Presidential 
Election, barely 500 people voted 
at the Stone Church. This year, 
nearly 1000 did. A majority of 
those voters were students like you 
and me who’d had enough of the 
status quo. This victory is ours. 

But our work is not over. In fact, 
it’s only begun. Like Obama ex¬ 
plained on election night to the ex¬ 
uberant crowd of 125,000 in Grant 
Park in Chicago and to the nation 
watching via satellite, all we’ve 
done up until this point is make 
change a distinct possibility. Now, 
it’s our task to make it a reality. 

Those of us who have been 
Obama’s biggest cheerleaders 
over the last two years must now 
become his biggest critics. Only 
we can make sure that all of his 
ambitious campaign promises and 
slogans don’t fade with time, but 
instead are made into strong poli¬ 
cies that help all Americans. Only 


we, the people, can do this. 

We’ve heard everything there is 
to hear about Obama’s plan to re¬ 
form healthcare, to end the war in 
Iraq and to make our tax structure 
more fair. The plan looks great on 
paper. But unless we demand it, 
the plan on paper won’t translate 
into the change in policy that we 
need. 

Fortunately for us, after being 
trained by the most sophisticated 
grassroots campaign in the his¬ 
tory of American politics, we’re 
up to the task. But if we don’t keep 
holding the Obama administration 
accountable, the status quo will 
remain unshaken. Fifty million 
Americans will continue to live 
without health insurance. Ten bil¬ 
lion dollars a month will continue 
to be spent on a costly and point¬ 
less war, while our schools and 
roads languish in a state of disre¬ 
pair. The wealthiest Americans 
will continue receiving tax breaks 
while the majority of the country 
struggles to get by. This can’t - and 
won’t - do. 

But what I’m saying doesn’t ap¬ 
ply only to those who spent time 
volunteering directly for the cam¬ 
paign. Obama made this clear in his 
acceptance speech. All Americans, 
even those who didn’t cast their 
votes for Obama, can and must do 
their parts in putting this country 
back on track. Government alone 
can’t solve our problems. Whether 
it’s being more energy conscious 
by turning off the light behind you 
and riding your bike to classes, or 
taking a few hours each week to 
volunteer at the local soup kitchen, 
we all must pitch in if we want 
our country to change for the bet¬ 
ter. 

Times are too tough right now, 
and the stakes are too high, for us 
to rely on a President Obama to be 
able to change the world on his own. 
He’s made clear time after time 
that he needs our help. Finally, the 
opportunity has arrived for all of us 
to be part of something great. As it 
always has been, Obama’s success 
has little to do with Obama, but 
everything to do with our desire to 
positively change this country. Let 
this same desire lead us to be an ac¬ 
tive public that works with its new 
president to change our country 
and our world. 



Rachel Kern 


Congratulations future President 
Barack Obama. I think that we can 
all agree that we’re happy this elec¬ 
tion is finally over. No more nega¬ 
tive attack ads or signs dividing 
neighborhoods. We can stop being 
red vs. blue and once again focus 
on uniting as red, white, and blue. 

In one of the most heartfelt con¬ 
cession speeches I’ve heard, Mc¬ 
Cain congratulated Sen. Obama 
saying that he inspired “the hopes 
of so many millions of Americans 
who had once wrongly believed 
that they had little at stake or lit¬ 
tle influence in the election of an 
American president.” 

McCain told his supporters to 
give Obama their help “to help 
restore our prosperity” and to de¬ 
fend the country. He said, “What¬ 
ever our differences, we are fellow 
Americans.” 

If only McCain had been this 
classy on the campaign trail, he 
may have had a better shot at win¬ 
ning the presidency. The maverick 
and Vietnam War veteran, who has 
often said that honor represents his 


highest ideal and who has lived 
his life to serve, showed a defeat¬ 
ed soldier's nobility as he praised 
Obama. It had many wondering 
where that man was throughout 
this election. 

McCain was extremely proud of 
the way he waged his campaign in 
2000, and some part of him must be 
stunned that it was Obama taking 
the high ground this time instead 
of him. On election night, the old 
McCain reappeared and like mag¬ 
ic, we saw the chivalry and honor 
that we were so desperately hoping 
for. Why didn't this McCain show 
up for the election? 

I think the major lesson Mc¬ 
Cain learned with this campaign 
is that when candidates go out of 
their ways to reshape themselves 
to please the electorate, they lose. 
The John McCain of 2000 disap¬ 
peared this time around and it cost 
him the election. 

This election has shown the 
world over that the “me” genera¬ 
tion cares about our nation’s future, 
not just our individual futures. We 
banded together and had a record 
turnout of young voters. My chal¬ 


lenge for all of you is to not stop. 
Let’s keep the enthusiasm that 
we’ve had throughout this election 
- on both sides of the aisle - and 
take it into the next four years and 
keep our politicians honest and 
hold them to their words. Togeth¬ 
er we can go into the future with 
our heads held high knowing we 
changed history. 

Obama has a long road ahead of 
him. When he steps into the shoes 
of the presidency, he has to prove 
that he can change things. He can¬ 
not fail or our country will fail. His 
economic policy will have to im¬ 
prove and his tax policies have to 
help everyone and bring equality 
to peoples of all economic back¬ 
grounds. 

All I can say to our President- 
Elect now is that we’re expecting 
a lot of change and I wish you 
all the best in upholding our high 
expectations for you. Congratula¬ 
tions once again to my generation 
for stepping up and becoming in¬ 
volved. As the great maverick said: 
“Americans never quit. We never 
surrender. We never hide from his¬ 
tory. We make history.” 


Ask the Administration 

continued from page 8 

Federal support of the Federal 
Family Education Loan Program 
(FFELP) continues to be guar¬ 
anteed for the upcoming year, 
2009-2010. Therefore, students 
will continue to receive Stafford 
Loan funds, and parents can secure 


funding through the PLUS loan 
program. 

Although there are some lend¬ 
ers that have chosen to discontinue 
processing educational loans, there 
are many lenders in Pennsylvania 
who are still participating in the 
FFELP programs through Ameri¬ 
can Education Services (AES/ 
PHEAA) guaranteed loans. 

The Office of Student Finan¬ 


cial Planning will work with the 
students who may experience a 
change in loan processing due to 
a lender exiting the student loan 
business. 

Students who have questions 
or concerns about financial plan¬ 
ning issues are encouraged to meet 
with a counselor in the Office of 
Student Financial Planning in the 
Enrollment Center. 



U/^BS UP. THUMBS DOWN 





to the recent study that proved having sex 200 times a year increases a person's life by six years. 
Now that's a health plan, America! 


to Sodexo for mislabeling an ice cream barrel two weeks ago. Thanks to this blunder, a student 
ate peanuts, went into anaphylactic shock and needed to be rushed to the hospital. Finally, we 
have proof...eating in Baker can kill you. 


to the record number of college students who voted in last week's election. No, seriously. We 
mean it. There's no joke here. Stop reading. 
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j The adverse affects of tanning bed use 

day Rays vs. Sprays 


by Chelsea Garner 


Pennsylvania’s frigid winter 
months are quickly approaching. 
With this in mind, many students 
are frantically scheduling appoint¬ 
ments with tanning salons to main¬ 
tain a summer bronze through the 
next four months. 

A survey published in the Ar¬ 
chives of Dermatology found that 
the use of tanning beds has risen 
from only one percent in 1988 to 
27 percent in 2007. This rise in 
tanning salon use has been accom¬ 
panied by an alarming increase in 
health ailments linked to ultravio¬ 
let light exposure. 

A little biology behind tanning: 
there are two wavelengths emitted 


by the sun and tanning beds. Ultra¬ 
violet A (UVA) rays have a longer 
wavelength that penetrates skin 
and causes the highly sought after 
golden-brown hue. Ultraviolet B 
(UVB) rays have a shorter wave¬ 
length often associated with a pink 
color from burning skin. 

While many co-eds go into 
a pre-madrigal frenzy of these 
tanning rays, UV rays have 
many long-term health conse¬ 
quences. 

“You’re being exposed to the 
UV damage and there’s a risk for 
skin cancer and premature aging,” 
said Dr. Laura Siems from the 
Health and Wellness Center. 


Editorial cartoon 



North Lawn, 2015 


Jake Weller 


“UVB rays are typically thought 
of as the ‘burning’ ray, and the ray 
that is more important in induc¬ 
ing skin cancers. But in fact, UVA 
rays are significant in cancers as 
well,” said dermatologist Dr. Jef¬ 
frey Poole in an interview with the 
Virginia Journal. 

Students need to realize that ig¬ 
noring the risks of skin cancer as¬ 
sociated with UV exposure does 
not make the risks disappear. An 
FDA study documented the risk 
for melanoma, the deadliest form 
of skin cancer, increases 24 times 
when using a tanning bed 100 
times a year. 

“Young people don’t pay atten¬ 
tion to the dangers of skin dam¬ 
age, but they need to know that 
80 percent of skin damage occurs 
before the age of 18,” said Dr. Ste¬ 
phen Webster in an interview with 
the McClatchy-Tribune Business 
News. 


Another misconception is that 
tanning beds are safer than the sun¬ 
tanning. According to Tracy Com- 
forth, author of a women’s health 
column, the UVA rays emitted by 
tanning beds are two to three times 
stronger than the UVA rays from 
the sun. 

Many systemic problems can 
arise from long-term UV expo¬ 
sure. According to Comforth, in 
addition to premature aging and 
skin cancer, UV exposure can lead 
to eye damage, including the for¬ 
mation of cataracts. 

Also, long-term UV exposure 
can suppress the immune system’s 
ability to fight off skin infections, 
leaving the skin susceptible to in¬ 
fections like the Herpes Simplex 
I responsible for cold sores. Ac¬ 
cording to all-tanning-beds.com, 
UV exposure’s effect on immunity 
can render some vaccines ineffec¬ 
tive as well as slowing the healing 
process. 

There are some ways to protect 
against UV damage. In the tanning 
bed, the risks are virtually inevita- 


continued page 11 


Winter skin care 

-Continue to wear a low SPF sunscreen. Sun reflection from snow 
can still cause sunburns. 

-Use lotions to keep skin moisturized. 

-Take cooler showers to prevent skin from drying out. 

-Use hypoallergenic soap to keep skin from being dry and sensitive. 

-Layer clothing. Sweating and overheating are leading causes of dry 
skin. 
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When Nature Calls by Brianna O t Malley 

Don’t stop bee-lieving 


A strange and scary phenom¬ 
enon has been happening recently, 
and it’s not Paris Hilton’s reality 
show. Over the past three years 
there has been a noticeable decline 
in honey bee populations nation¬ 
ally. Many theories have arisen re¬ 
garding the species’ disappearance, 
ranging from cell phone signals to 
pesticides. Regardless of the cause, 
if this trend continues Winnie the 
Pooh won’t be the only sad bear. 

I sat down with Larry Mutti, 
professor of geology, who has 
been a beekeeper for 10 years. He 
described to me what is known as 
Colony Collapse Syndrome—a 
phenomenon where seemingly 
healthy hives are abandoned. The 
syndrome has been observed in 
both commercial and wild hives. 

“There are very few wild hon¬ 
eybees anymore; most bees can be 
tied to commercial use,” he said. 

While beekeepers are certainly 
suffering from their economic loss¬ 
es, if this persists, the real problem 
will be in the food industry. 

“One third of all we eat rests on 
bee pollination,” said Mutti. If there 
are no bees to pollinate crops, then 
fruit development will decrease. 

“Some fruits can’t fully develop 
properly without the pollination of 
a bee,” he said. Examples of this 
include squash, almonds and most 
fruit trees. Less viable crops means 
a jump in market prices. 


What many people may not 
know is that other food products 
indirectly rely on bees as well. 
Without bees to pollinate alfalfa, 
there would be less food for cows, 
meaning less milk produced. 

The bee shortage factors into the 
global honey market as well. China 
is the biggest producer of honey in 
the world. China does not have the 
same bee decline due to a different 
bee species. This allows China to 
sell honey at a cheap price. This 
forced many American honey sup¬ 
pliers to keep prices down to stay 
in competition. 

Having few bees to study, scien¬ 
tists are baffled by the cause of these 
collapses. Mutti explained two ac¬ 
cepted theories have emerged from 
this problem. 

The first theory purposed is that 
recently many bees have been ex¬ 
posed to parasites. “There are two 
kinds of invasive mites that will 
live on the bees,” said Mutti. 

These mites weaken the bees’ 
immunity causing them to be 
more susceptible to other parasites. 
These parasites are extremely con¬ 
tagious and can pass through a 
hive quickly. 

“The lowered immunity from 
these parasites creates the equiva¬ 
lent of bee AIDS,” said Mutti. 

The weakening of the bees 
means less honey produced and 
leads to lower larval survival. Mut¬ 


ti explained how it is nearly impos¬ 
sible to find any hive now without 
parasites. The hives with the most 
parasites are from migratory com¬ 
mercial beekeepers. These bee¬ 
keepers take their hives from farm 
to farm to pollinate crops. 

“Since these hives are on the 
move, they are more susceptible to 
parasites,” he said. 

There have been attempts to 
counteract this problem. “There are 
many types of herbal treatments 
and heavy pesticides that can elim¬ 
inate the mites,” said Mutti. There 
are many beekeepers, though, that 
do not wish to introduce chemicals 


into the hive. 

“There’s always the possibility 
of the mites creating immunity to 
the pesticides,” Mutti said. 

He also explained that there are 
laws surrounding pesticide use 
and honey harvesting. “Honey 
can only be harvested after a cer¬ 
tain amount of time after pesticide 
use,” he said. 

There are also cross breeding 
projects taking place to cross the 
European Honeybee with pest tol¬ 
erant Asian bees. The Asian bee 
grooms itself, eliminating some 
mites which helps the bee survive. 

The second theory has more sup¬ 
port from commercial beekeepers. 
This is the idea that a new kind of 
insecticide used on crops is killing 
the bees. Farmers use a chemical 
known as a neonicotinoid on their 
crops to deter insect infestations. 


This newspaper continues to grow and change. As we explore future pos¬ 
sibilities, we asked readers what they thought about the idea of an online- 
only newspaper. We'll keep the below results in mind going forward. 

If the Juniatian became an exclusively online 

publication, would you read it? 


> Definitely not. 

/ 19 % 

Out of 214 
respondents 

Not sure. 


12 % 

p f 

Absolutely! 

Maybe 

20 % 

49% 



However, the chemical is persis¬ 
tent in the life cycle of the plant, 
and is passed to the bee through 
pollen. 

“The pesticide is very attractive 
to an agriculturalist,” said Mutti. 
These neonicotinoids are harmless 
to humans, targeting only insects. 
Effects of this pesticide include 
neurological development prob¬ 
lems and navigational problems. 

“Some commercial beekeepers 
won’t use their bees on farms that 
use this pesticide,” said Mutti. 

Juniata is doing its part to main¬ 
tain bee populations with the bee¬ 
keeping club. Currently the club 
has two colonies on the roof of 
Brumbaugh Academic Center, but 
would like to acquire more. Club 
members hope to produce honey 
in the coming year and install colo¬ 
nies at Raystown Field Station. 


An apple a day 

continued from page 10 

ble, but following the recommend¬ 
ed time allotments can prevent 
further risks. Also, always wearing 
provided eye protection can pre¬ 
vent the risk of eye damage. 

“We prefer not to use the word 
‘safe’ when we’re talking about 
tanning. We advocate smart tan¬ 
ning, but we don’t say that it’s 
safe,” said Kate Moll, vice presi¬ 
dent of public relations for a tan¬ 
ning salon. 

Protection is the key to preven¬ 
tion. Covering skin with clothing 
and wearing sunglasses signifi¬ 
cantly reduces the risk of UV dam¬ 
age. 

The essential protection from 
the sun is sunscreen. But it’s im¬ 
portant to select the right sun 
block. According to the Massa¬ 
chusetts Telegram and Gazette, not 
all sunscreens protect against both 
UVA and UVB rays. Most sun¬ 
screens block UVB rays, but only 
lotions with titanium dioxide or 
avobenzone protect against UVA 
light. 

For students wanting a tan with¬ 
out the risks of UV damage, spray 
tans are a viable option. The key to 
a good spray tan is even distribu¬ 
tion of the tanning agent. With pro¬ 
fessional help, a natural glowing 
tan is probable. 

“There are professional places 
you can go and get a tan air- 
brushed on, and they’re safer,” 
said Dr. Siems. Tan Matters, Inc. in 
State College offers spray tans. 

“The only safe tan is from a bot¬ 
tle,” said Dr. Poole. 
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Takin' it off for good cause 



Andrew Waplinger / Juniatian 

At the Third Annual Man Market on Nov. 8, freshman Gate Cas¬ 
tro rocked his six pack on the runway to rake in the biggest bid 
of the night, $115. The Market, sponsored by the Juniata men's 
rugby club and JAB's JC: UpLate, is an annual auction for dates 
with eligible Juniata bachelors that raises money for the Hunt¬ 
ingdon Food Pantry. Spectators also brought canned food items 
to the event to be donated to the pantry. 



Anything But Ordinary 

Change/ convey quickly 

by Clcciv-e/M)\XlTcvmfr 


“In nineteen minutes, you can 
mow the front lawn, color your 
hair, watch a third of a hockey 
game. In nineteen minutes, you can 
bake scones or get a tooth filled at 
the dentist; you can fold laundry 
for a family of five.. ..In nineteen 
minutes, you can stop the world, or 
you can just jump off it. In nineteen 
minutes, you can get revenge.” 

This is quote begins the book, 
“Nineteen Minutes,” by Jodi Pi- 
coult. The novel focuses on a 
school shooting that takes only 19 
minutes and the effects it has on the 
small, fictional town of Sterling. 

The story is told through various 
characters’ points of view, which 
shift from one person to another 
between sections. The people who 
are directly related to the case are 
the key characters and it is from 
these people that we leam various 
details until we can see the whole 
picture. 

While it may have been possible 
to tell the story conventionally, Pi- 
coult wove a deeper narrative with 
these techniques. 

I enjoyed reading from the point 
of view of several characters. It 
made me feel like I knew more 
about them. Also, by seeing two 
different people’s thoughts at the 
same time, the reader doesn’t have 
to guess or assume anything. 

Keeping with the idea of a more 
intense narrative format, the time¬ 
line varies. In one section, the plot 
takes place three months after the 


shooting and then jumps back 17 
years before the event. This was 
a little confusing at first, but then 
I began to love these jumps since 
they often provided information 
in a more real way than having a 
character retell a story from the 
past. Seeing how the parents and 
children thought about the same 
event opens a window that isn’t al- 


JODI 

PJCOULT 

NEW yORK^MES BESTSELLING AUTHOR 

NINETEEN MINUTES 

* 
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ways there in real life; it bridges a 
gap between generations. 

This book is worth reading be¬ 
cause of the reality of it. While 
we often turn to fiction to escape 
the real world, this book provides 
a very plausible situation. With a 
less skilled writer the topic could 
have been handled poorly, but Pi- 
coult keeps the reader involved 
and illustrates issues like bullying 


and parenting, in addition to the 
shooting. 

The reader also sees the depth 
of human emotions and the com¬ 
plications that arise from them. 
Unlike some works of fiction, this 
book made me feel like I might be 
able to understand people better af¬ 
ter I finished it. 

As the characters figure out 
their relationships with each other, 
the reader might find ways that 
they could fix their own relation¬ 
ships. Picoult shows how complex 
life is, but how simple we could 
make it by simply talking to each 
other. 

Even though this book deals 
with a heavy topic, readers of 
many ages can benefit from it. 
Whether they connect with the 
judge, her daughter, the shooter, 
his parents, the detective or the 
DA, they leam something. Any 
book that can give people some¬ 
thing more than they started with 
is worth reading. 

Though real drama isn’t a genre I 
typically read, I enjoyed this book. 
While it made me think as well as 
a little sad at times, the story over¬ 
all was well-crafted and kept me 
involved. By the end I cared about 
the characters as well as outcomes 
and I wish things could have been 
different for most of the charac¬ 
ters. 

I would highly recommend the 
book to anyone, even those who 
normally wouldn’t pick it up. 



MUSICOLOGY 


by Caitlin Bigelow 


Mozart. . not so much 
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It’s a perfect summer day and 
you are driving to the beach. You 
have the windows down and Sub¬ 
lime’s “What I Got” is blaring from 
your speakers. That classic song 
and others like, Third Eye Blind’s 
“Semi Charmed Life” and Rusted 
Root’s “Send Me On My Way” 
just make you feel good while lis¬ 
tening to them. 

Music is a vital part of most 
people’s lives. We get pumped to 
music before sporting events. We 
dance to it in East. And we often 


relax to it at night. It is no surprise 
to leam, then, that music has a 
physical impact on our bodies. 

Scientists have become increas¬ 
ingly interested in the correlation 
between music and our bodies. 
They have been investigating the 
theories about the beneficial ef¬ 
fects of music on our bodies to see 
how many of them are hue. 

An example of this would be sto¬ 
ries about soon-to-be parents who 
played Mozart for their young chil¬ 
dren while in the womb. It is said 


that this increases IQ and memory. 
Maybe more than once you have 
wished your parents did that for 
you after you failed yet another O- 
Chem test. Although the results of 
the Mozart effect are scientifically 
disputed and inconclusive, music 
has been shown to have a direct 
correlation to brain activity, atti¬ 
tude, mood and personality. 

Researchers have found that lis¬ 
tening or playing music has many 
beneficial effects. Music with a fast 
pace and strong beat can sharpen 


concentration and lead to more 
alert thinking. 

Also, many studies have conclu¬ 
sively shown that people exposed 
to playing an instrument at a young 
age have mentally benefited from 
it. Some test show that kids who 
have played instruments score 
up to 34 percent better on IQ and 
memory tests. 

Johns Hopkins University re¬ 
cently completed an interesting 
study about how music can lead to 
creativity and spontaneity in mu¬ 


sicians. By recmiting trained jazz 
pianists, they used MRIs to study 
the effects of playing music has on 
the brain. Johns Hopkins had to 
build a special keyboard without 
any metal pieces so that the musi¬ 
cians could play inside the MRI. 
What they found was startling. 

When the musicians played, 
spontaneously a large part of the 
front of the brain, the dorsolateral 
prefrontal cortex, showed a drastic 


continued page 14 
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George W. Bush isn’t even out 
of office yet, and already a film, 
"W," has been made about his 
struggle to the presidency. Oliver 
Stone, known for making semi-bi¬ 
ographical films on the presidency 
(“JFK”, “Nixon”), decided to tell 
Bush’s story before it ended. 

While the movie is interesting 
and the acting is mostly very good, 
it feels incomplete and leaves you 
wondering where Stone would 
take the film if he had just waited 
a few more years. 

The film leaps through different 
points in time, interspersing scenes 
of Bush’s time in the White House 
and his rise to the presidency. We 
are shown his wild college years, 
his Christian and conservative 
adulthood and his time in office. 
Bush (Josh Brolin) grows from a 
heavy drinking frat boy into a self- 


made man who captured the most 
powerful position in the world. 
There are many references to his 
drinking problems earlier in life 
and there are a lot of scenes which 
show the tenderness between Bush 
and his wife, Laura (Elizabeth 
Banks). The movie ends in early 
2004, before the war in Iraq be¬ 
came a national debacle. 

Almost all the acting in “W.” 
is superb. Brolin is fantastic. He 
gives the character depth and emo¬ 
tion that makes you sympathize 
with Bush more than you probably 
ever have before. The mannerisms 
and intonation of Bush are cap¬ 
tured perfectly. 

James Cromwell is great as 
George H.W. Bush. He plays the 
former president as a reserved and 
quiet man with a good sensibility,. 

Other supporting roles are also 


done well. Banks is wonder¬ 
ful in her portrayal of the sweet 
and faithful Laura Bush. Jeffrey 
Wright does Colin Powell justice, 
and Richard Dreyfuss is a good, if 
caricatured, Dick Cheney. 

One performance that was not 
so stellar was Thandie Newton 
as Condoleezza Rice. She sim¬ 
ply made Rice look like an idiot. 

. While what Newton was say¬ 
ing was at times intelligent, the 
way she spoke and her voice were 
grating and cartoonish. Newton’s 
portrayal of the character did not 
mirror at all the way Rice presents 
herself in real life and was a poor 
representation. A glaring problem 
with “W.” is that it is very dis¬ 
jointed. The film feels like a lot 
of small, interesting stories thrown 
together rather than a flowing and 
connected piece. With biographies, 


Faculty and staff step it up 


§r- 



Andrew Meloney / Juniatian 

The Juniata Step Team has enlisted faculty, staff and administrators to perform a number in its shows 
on March 20 and 22, 2009. Given the unknown dancing abilities of these Juniata personalities, the 
Step Team started rehearsals in October (five months before the show). Eighteen faculty, staff mem¬ 
bers and administrators are participating in the routine. Above (left to right), Special Assistant to 
the President for Diversity and Inclusion Rosalie Rodriguez, First Lady Pat Kepple, President Tom 
Kepple, Nurse Connie Peters and Marketing Assistant Norma Jennings work on perfecting the mo¬ 
ment that they put their hands in the air—because they really do care. 


it can sometimes be hard to focus 
on a common theme in a person’s 
life. It was even more difficult to 
find a theme in “W.” because the 
time period switched constantly, 
without any on-screen reminder 
from Stone. There were no dates 
at the bottom of the screen and the 
audience needs to be well-versed 
in Bush family history in order to 
fill in the gaps left by the film. 

One theme which did mn 
throughout the movie was Bush’s 
struggles with his father. The elder 
Bush constantly compares his son 
to his brother, Jeb, and blatantly fa¬ 
vors Jeb much of the time. He also 
talks about how disappointed he is 
in George for various reasons. 

Stone sees that relationship as 
the binding thread which explained 
many of Bush’s decisions. The war 
in Iraq? Stone suggests that it is 
just a son continuing what his fa¬ 
ther started. Cheney and others’ 
strong influence? They feed on 
his insecurities about Jeb Bush be¬ 
ing the better son. Stone’s take on 
Bush’s decision-making is fairly 
interesting and somewhat unique 
in that way. 


The biggest problem with “W.,” 
however, is that Bush’s presidency 
is not finished; he is still in office. 
As you’re watching the movie, 
you want to know what happens 
after the year 2004. While Stone’s 
purpose may be just to show 
Bush’s path to the presidency, he 
still should have waited until Bush 
completed his term. That way, 
Stone could have made a more 
connected narrative and would 
have had the advantage of hind¬ 
sight when looking at Bush’s life 
and presidency. 

Instead, “W.” ends with many 
unanswered questions. The film 
doesn’t touch upon the past four 
years which have made Bush such 
a hated figure. As a result, it feels 
incomplete. However, “W.” is still 
an interesting look into the life of 
the man who has led our country 
for the past eight years. Stone 
shows George W. Bush a great deal 
of sympathy and provides a unique 
view on his motivations. It’s still a 
watchable movie for its great act¬ 
ing and interesting perspectives, 
but you’ll come out of the theater 
feeling deeply unfulfilled. 



“W. 99 is now playing at the Premiere Theatre 12 in 
State College . 

It is rated PG-13 for some language including sexual refer¬ 
ences , some alcohol abuse, smoking and brief disturbing 
war images . 


Film Flash Back 

101 Dalmatians (1961) 

In a time when the economy is bad and future may look a little 
bleak, “101 Dalmatians” is a wonderful old movie that will cheer 
you up. You probably watched this original cartoon version when 
you were young, and it still is fun to watch today, both for nostalgia 
and entertainment. 

The plot of the movie is pretty simple. Cruella De Vil goes after 
a family of Dalmatians, which includes Pongo, Perdi and their 15 
puppies, in order to use their spotted fur for making coats. The pup¬ 
pies have to mn away from De Vil and her cronies with the help of 
miscellaneous animals they encounter on their trek. Along the way, 
the little Dalmatian family becomes huge and takes in many more 
puppies, becoming 101 in number in the end. 

It’s a heartwarming story with lots of wonderful little moments, 
such as when a puppy is thought to be stillborn and then comes to 
life when one of the dogs mbs him with its nose. There are plenty 
of cute moments like that in the movie. The bottom line is that if 
you’re looking for some happy nostalgia in a time where the world 
seems dark, “101 Dalmatians” is a perfect choice. 
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The 2008 Madrigal tenting line began on Sunday. We asked students just 
before the fog horn started blowing: 

Will you camp out for Madrigal tickets? 


Not even for an 
Ain O-Chem. 
36 % 



Only if I can 
get extra credit 
for it. 

38 % 


Definitely. My tent 
is nicer than my 
dorm room. 

26% 


Out of 214 respondents 


Mozart 

continued from page 12 

decrease in activity. This part of the 
brain is associated with planned 
actions and self-censoring. It is 
also responsible for motor plan¬ 
ning, organization and regulation. 
Researchers suggest that improvi¬ 
sation while playing an instrument 
leads to lowered inhibitions and 
the ability to spontaneously and 
creatively produce music. 

In addition to the changes in 
brain waves and activity, music 


Sharing the experience 

Former professor brings personal art collection to museum 


Christopher Burlingame 

Former Juniata art professor 
Steven Barbash returns to campus 
with an exhibit of works that he 
has amassed. 

From Nov. 13 to Feb. 28, 2009 
“Shared Experience: The Steven 
Barbash Collection” will be on 
display at the Juniata College 
Museum of Art. 

Barbash will open ceremonies 
on Nov. 13 with remarks at 4:30 
p.m. A reception will follow. 

From 1961 to 1970, Barbash was 
a professor of art at Juniata before 
becoming a professor emeritus 
at SUNY-Cortland. A respected 
painter and etcher himself, he has 
returned to Juniata to exhibit his 
own work several times, but this 
collection is the first time he will 
be sharing the work of others with 
the College. However, the exhibit 
includes one piece by Barbash, a 
triptych entitled, “The City.” 

Barbash began collecting art 
over 50 years ago while still a stu¬ 
dent at Bard College. He admired 
the works of his teachers, but didn’t 
realize he could afford art. 

“I always wanted a memento of 
people I really loved or whose atti¬ 
tude and work I loved,” Barbash 
said in an interview with Andrew 
C. Weislogel. 

The exhibit contains over 40 
works collected from artists with 
whom he has studied, taught, 
shared studio space or admired. 
The collection has pieces that range 
from etchings to lithographs to oil 
on canvas and include works from 
artists such as Louis Schanker, 


Neil Welliver and Michael Mazur. 
It debuted at the Herbert F. John¬ 
son Museum of Art at Cornell 
University. 

Barbash describes his collec¬ 
tion as a library of works with a 
wide range of subject matter as 
well. The works have the potential 
to be forceful and commonplace, 
harrowing or whimsical. But 
beyond all else, the works have 
been described as “simply, lushly 
beautiful.” 

He studied art at Bard College 
before earning his bachelor’s and 
Masters of Fine Arts of Painting 
from Yale University. 


also affects the autonomic ner¬ 
vous system and heart. Athletes 
have learned to take advantage 
of this by listening to “pump up” 
music before games. “Jock Jams,” 
anyone? The increase in heart rate 
helps to prepare athletes physically 
and mentally. 

Music also has therapeutic bene¬ 
fits. The field of music therapy has 
grown in recent years. According 
to the American Music Therapy 
Association, music therapy has 
several goals including: promoting 
wellness, managing stress, allevi¬ 
ating pain and expressing feelings. 

Fall choral concert 


Activities can range from playing 
the guitar, to singing or writing 
song lyrics. 

So the effects of music on us 
are profound. Music can be used 
to control and influence our emo¬ 
tions, heart rate, brain activity and 
spontaneity. So consider your¬ 
self lucky that Reingold lets you 
listen to your iPod while taking 
your tests. And before that next O- 
Chem test crank up that stereo and 
sing. It will help de-stress you or 
even help increase your memory. 
Fingers crossed. 



Andrew Waplinger / Juniatian 

Juniata College Concert Choir members smile as they receive a round of applause following one of 
their pieces during their fall performance in the Halbritter Center for Performing Arts on Nov. 9. 
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Head football coach resigns under pressure 



Andrew Waplinger / Juniatian 


Juniata’s defensive line springs into action against the Dickinson College Red Devils on Nov. 8. Despite 
a strong second half comeback, the Eagles fell short 53-41, dropping its season record to 1-9. 


Sarah Ruggiero 

On Mon., Nov. 10, Darrell Alt 
resigned from his head football 
coaching position. Alt was a mem¬ 
ber of the coaching staff for the 
past seven years. 

Alt completed his head coaching 
career with a 5-45 record, includ¬ 
ing a 1-9 record this season. He 
has a 10 percent career winning 
average. 

According to a College press 
release, president Tom Kepple 
said, “In his seven years at Juniata, 
Coach Alt dedicated himself to our 
student athletes admirably, and 
for his efforts he has my thanks 
and the thanks of the entire Juni¬ 
ata community. Darrell has led the 
team to improve its performance, 
providing an excellent foundation 
on which the next head coach can 
build. We will now work as quickly 
as possible to fill the head coach¬ 
ing position, to continue the good 
work Darrell started, on the way to 
returning football to the winning 
tradition for which Juniata athlet¬ 
ics is known.” 

Ultimately, Alt was given a 
five year time period to prove his 
coaching abilities. Originally an 
assistant coach, Alt took over head 
coaching duties during an interim 
period prior to the 2004 season. 
After a year in this position, he was 


Tyler Sasala 

“Disappointing,” “frustrating” 
and “annoying” are some words 
you may hear a Juniata College 
football player say when he de¬ 
scribes the 2008 season. But one 
word you won’t hear him say is 
“unsuccessful.” 

There is quote in the movie 
“Friday Night Lights” that says 
“There ain't much difference be¬ 
tween winnin' and losin', except 
for how the outside world treats 
you.” Even though our record was 
1-9, and that’s how everyone but 
the coaches and my teammates see 
us, we know that it was a success¬ 
ful year and we did a lot of great 
things together. 

The final week of the season 
was a week of firsts and lasts. For 


named the official head coach. 

Concluding his interim year, Alt 
was allowed two years to adjust 
and recruit, another two years to 
establish himself as a prominent 
coach and acquire staff members 
and an additional year to perform 
successfully. 

“I regret that a man that I respect 
and admire will not be coaching 
this football team anymore,” said 
athletic director Larry Bock. He 
also said that he regrets that ev¬ 
eryone did not do more to prevent 
this. “This isn’t the accumulation 
of the past few years, it’s been the 
past 20 years,” said Bock. 

In a conference Monday in¬ 
volving the football players and 
staff members, Bock attempted to 
explain the reasoning behind the 
decision. 

“He said that it was the accu¬ 
mulation of losing seasons, not the 
way this year’s team played, that 
caused the administration to feel a 
new coach was needed to take the 
football program to the next level. 

Many players are upset about 
Alt’s resignation and believe that 
Alt’s resignation was forced. Play¬ 
ers are upset that their opinions 
were not valued and their dedica¬ 
tion to improvement this year was 
not considered. 

“I think it’s a shame that such a 
good man and a great coach should 


40 freshmen it was the first time a 
season was coming to an end. It 
was the first time they could say, 
“It’s the last full padded practice” 
or “It’s the last game of the sea¬ 
son.” But for 10 seniors it was a 
week of lasts. It was the last time 
they would step on a practice field 
as college football players and the 
last time they would strap it up on 
a Saturday. 

Senior wide receiver Chad Stein¬ 
er commented on his final week. 
“It’s really bittersweet. Every day 
you play football you never think it 
will end. Now that it is, my body 
has told me it’s ready to be done, 
but my mind never wants to stop 
playing. Each day this past week 
after practice, it sets in that it’s one 
more [day] closer to never putting 
that helmet on again.” 


be forced to resign at a time when 
the whole football program was 
gaining momentum and show¬ 
ing signs of turning the program 
around,” said junior Matt Dunker. 

“No one sees us at practice and 
they don’t see the improvements 


When asked what he’d take 
away from his years as an Eagle, 
Steiner said: “After Saturday, all 
the memories I’ve made with all 
the great guys I now call family 
will be what I’ll never forget. We 
are lucky to play this sport; if it 
was so easy, everyone would do it. 
Not to be cliche, but that’s so hue. 
Everything at the end gets put into 
perspective. A football team is a 
family and through these years in 
college I have made the best family 
a guy could ever ask for. That’s all 
that matters in the end, the relation¬ 
ships you make and the memories 
you won’t forget.” 

As we move into the offseason 
the 2009 campaign is full of ques¬ 
tions that need to be answered. The 
biggest question mark is who is 
going to be our coach. Before the 
last game Coach Alt was asked to 
resign by the administration. As a 
team we felt blindsided by the situ¬ 
ation, and disappointed that they 
[administrators] would make a 


we have made,” said a senior play¬ 
er. 

Bock said that Alt would never 
quit on the program. He told the 
team that the resignation was not 
Alt’s choice, but would not reveal 
who called for it. 


decision like that, especially after a 
season where we were starting to 
build into a great football team. 

Sophomore Ronnie Shrift said. 
“It’s a decision that is disappoint¬ 
ing and disheartening; Coach Alt 
recruited me personally and had a 
great personal relationship with me 
as well as my teammates. Coach 
Alt definitely will not be forgotten 
anytime soon. With the conclusion 
of [Saturday’s] game, the team 
will have to rely on each other now 
more than ever.” 

The next biggest question is 
who is going to lead our offense 
next year as quarterback. Whoever 
the guy may be, he will have to fill 
the shoes of statistically the great¬ 
est quarterback to ever wear a Juni¬ 
ata College uniform. Jay Leonard 
threw for 7,610 yards in his career, 
477 of those yards came in our last 
game; a 41-53 shootout with Dick¬ 
inson College. 

Offensively, we graduate four 
seniors, and on defense we gradu¬ 


“In a proper world the people 
that it affects would be consulted. 
But that’s not the way it works. 
Gripes go up and orders come 
down. And I’m here for part B of 


continued page 19 


ate six. Six of the 10 graduating se¬ 
niors are starters. As a team we will 
return eight starters on offense and 
eight starters on defense. However, 
we will look to our younger guys 
to step in and fill key positions. In 
a season that we relied on a lot of 
freshmen to step up and take on 
important roles, moving forward, 
we will need them to step up even 
more as sophomores. 

This offseason is definitely go¬ 
ing to be different for our team. 
The coaching change could really 
change our program from top to 
bottom. As of right now, there isn’t 
a single coach on our staff that is 
guaranteed to come back, which 
could really mess with the prog¬ 
ress that we have gained. As a pro¬ 
gram we are disappointed with the 
decision and the situation. But we 
also have an obligation to continue 
what Coach Alt began to build, 
and we will...because you never 
forget what your family has done 
for you. 


Season ends, coach resigns 

Team disappointed about both 
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Women’s volleyball goes 
mountain climbing 

Team looks to peak at the right time 



Andrew Waplinger / Juniatian 

Freshman Collin Wallace (18) goes for a kill against Susquehanna University in the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence championship match on Nov. 8. The Eagles beat the Crusaders, 3-0, to take their second Land¬ 
mark title. Juniata has won 94 straight conference tournament matches dating back to 1980. 


Michelle Morchesky 

Our season has not been picture- 
perfect. Littered with losses, we 
have experienced many valleys 
in our performance. But with the 
regular season over, we are enter¬ 
ing playoffs with a new sense of 
anxious determination. 

Our sense of desperation is ap¬ 
parent in every practice. We have 
three weeks to pull ourselves to¬ 
gether in the strongest way pos¬ 
sible. Three weeks. The past year 
of training, conditioning and lift¬ 
ing have been for these next three 
weeks. For those of us who were 
on the team for the 2006 season, 
a winning feeling is still fresh. Yet 
the memory of a national champi¬ 
onship is distant enough to make 
us hungry for a title. We began 
the playoffs and our quest for the 
national title by winning the Land¬ 
mark Conference championship 
over Susquehanna on Nov. 7. The 
ascent of our first mountain. 

Perhaps you have seen the shirts 
that have three mountains and the 
phrase, “The ascent” around cam¬ 
pus and wondered what it means. 
To us, mountains are a symbolic 
figure of our playoff run for that 
Nov. 22 national championship 


match. 

Before every game, we have a 
team meeting to go over the game 
plan. During playoffs, there is an 
addition to our pre-game ritual. At 
practice the day before a playoff 
match, Larry assigns a “moun¬ 
tain” to one of the players. For the 
Landmark Conference playoffs he 
typically assigns the highest moun¬ 
tain in Pennsylvania or the highest 
mountain on the East coast. These 
mountains are meant to symbol¬ 
ize not only the difficulty of the 
upcoming match, but the idea that 
this mountain is just one ascent 
closer to our ultimate goal. 

The player who is designated a 
mountain researches everything 
she can find about that mountain 
and presents it to the team be¬ 
fore we leave the locker room on 
game day. The player fills the rest 
of the team in on the elevation of 
the mountain along with facts like 
the weather conditions, good times 
to visit and if there are any peril¬ 
ous obstacles on the ascent. Oh 
and how could I forget? We also 
require a picture of the mountain 
as well. We prefer hand-drawn to 
computerized images. 

As we move from the conference 
to regional playoffs, the mountains 


become higher and more treacher¬ 
ous. By the time nationals come 
around, we are climbing the high¬ 
est mountains in the western hemi¬ 
sphere. But there is no mountain 
that rivals Mount Everest. 

Mount Everest symbolizes the 
national championship match, the 
most dangerous, yet most reward¬ 
ing of ascents. Many teams have 
tried and failed before us. The risk 


is great. An entire season hangs on 
the outcome of one match. If the 
ascent fails, it brings devastation, 
but it is the possibility of a success¬ 
ful ascent that drives us everyday 
in practice. The reward of climbing 
Mount Everest is a feeling that can¬ 
not be explained. It is the ultimate 
victory, the last frontier in college 
sports. 

For those of us who have ex¬ 


perienced this before, reading this 
article brings chills to our skin. We 
strive to achieve that feeling again, 
not just for ourselves, but also 
for the players that came before 
us. They are the ones that made 
our success possible. We strive 
to give the younger players the 
same opportunity we achieved two 
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Landmark Champions: Shaky season ends in important victory 


Joyce Eveleth 

It was amazing we even made it 
here. After an inconsistent and of¬ 
ten heartbreaking beginning to our 
season, we were once again com¬ 
peting against Catholic University 
for the title of Landmark Confer¬ 
ence Champions. Once again, we 
came out victorious. 

Sophomore Paula Price is cred¬ 
ited with both the goals in the 2- 
1 double overtime win on Sat., 
Nov. 8. The first came off a cor¬ 
ner, assisted by freshman Caitlyn 
Bowman late in the first half. The 
second goal was not made until 
the second overtime and was as¬ 
sisted by freshman Meghan Mc- 
Glone. 

Although Catholic held a 17-5 
advantage in comers and an 11-3 
advantage in shots, relentless de¬ 
termination ultimately proved that 
we held the real advantage. 


The victory could not have been 
sweeter for seniors Abby Funk 
and Erin Smith. After losing a 
base of seniors last year and gain¬ 
ing 19 freshmen, there were many 
doubts to the success of our sea¬ 
son. 

“Nobody thought we could do 
it but us. We never gave up, even 
when other teams would have. It 
was a perfect ending to senior 
year,” said Smith. 

During the season there were 
stretches of losses that could have 
deterred us from our ultimate goal 
of winning the conference. Yet, 
key conference wins earned us a 
spot in playoffs. 

We entered conference playoffs as 
the third ranked team. Although we 
lost to both Catholic and Susque¬ 
hanna Universities in regular sea¬ 
son, we defeated both teams when 
it really counted. 

“We pulled it together when we 


really needed to,” said junior Dani 
Stump. 

“No JCFH team has had so far 
to come in one season. We came 
into playoffs with a record of 7-12. 
Very few teams with this record 
have a championship mindset. 


Nobody thought we 
could do it but us.,, it 
was the perfect ending 
to senior year 


But I don’t think for one second 
we believed we couldn’t do it,” 
said Coach Caroline Gillich. 

Our victory over Susquehanna 
University in the first round truly 
encompassed our traditional cheer 
of “a winning team beats with one 
heart.” We utilized our continuous 
passing game and capitalized on 


offensive opportunities, especially 
penalty comers. 

Both playoff games started off 
with goals from the opposing team. 
Yet, continuing the underdog story, 
we answered with a succession of 
two goals. 

Goals in our game against 
Susquehanna were scored off 
a comer by junior Melissa 
Gorman,(assisted by freshman 
Molly Snyder) and freshman 
Kim Amrod.(assisted by fresh¬ 
men Shauna Deschenes and Erin 
Smith). 

The championship game proved 
intensely competitive and at times 
frustrating. We fought all the way 
into double overtime. Sophomore 
Sam Smith said, “We came in as 
the underdogs and just put every¬ 
thing we had on the field. When 
we scored, we just collapsed on the 
field. It was incredible.” 

Our previous experience with 


overtime play aided in organiza¬ 
tion and endurance. When Smith 
was asked by the referee if she was 
tired, she simply said, “We’re used 
to it.” 

The struggles, losses and up¬ 
sets throughout the entire season 
finally came to resolution on Sat¬ 
urday. Both teams came onto the 
field with prior knowledge of 
championships, and our experi¬ 
ences as a team prepared us for 
this moment. Nothing was going 
to stop us from defending our title 
as champions. 

Coach Gillich said, “We be¬ 
lieved in ourselves, each other, and 
our team. We graduated so much 
knowledge. We had so much to 
leam as individuals and as a team. 
And we did it.” 

Once our victory was sealed, 
Kyra Lehmann led us in a finally 
appropriate chant, “Who am I? I 
am a champion!” 
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Men’s basketball to reload in '08-'09 

Looking to continue success on the court 


Chad Kohr 

The 2008-09 Juniata men’s bas¬ 
ketball team will have a very dif¬ 
ferent look than last year’s squad. 
The three top scorers are gone. 
Only two starters return. There are 
nine newcomers. Although these 
facts may sound like they add up 
to a rebuilding year, the men have 
other ideas. 

After two straight 17-win sea¬ 
sons that included consecutive 
trips to the Landmark Conference 
championship game, the Juniata 
men’s basketball team has estab¬ 
lished itself as a force in the con¬ 
ference. With the 2008-09 sea¬ 
son approaching, the Eagles are 
preparing to continue their recent 
string of success. 

Head coach Greg Curley feels 
like the team will need to formu¬ 
late a new identity to continue this 
success. “Our players are going to 
have to develop new roles; we will 
have to be a more balanced team. I 
am really excited for seniors Dave 
Thompson, Justin Baker and Eric 


Muessler. They have been playing 
supportive roles and working very 
hard for their teammates over their 
careers, so I’m eager to see them 
step up as leaders,” said Curley. 

Senior Dave Thompson, a re¬ 
turning starter from last year, feels 
like the team will compensate for 
the loss of key players. “Last year 
we relied on one guy to go out and 
get 20 points every night. It will 
be more of a team effort to score 
this year; I expect the scoring to be 
spread out,” said Thompson. 

Along with the senior leaders, 
Curley looks for several newcom¬ 
ers to contribute immediately. 
“We told the freshmen that they 
have six weeks to put two years of 
work in, because they cannot play 
like freshmen. The term ‘inexperi¬ 
ence’ is not something we will use 
and is not an excuse,” said Curley. 

This preseason has been devot¬ 
ed to hard work and developing 
chemistry among the returning and 
incoming players. Senior Justin 
Baker, a returning starter, says the 
team has focused on building trust 


and adapting to playing together. 
“We are trying to get the young 
guys adjusted to the way we play. 
Things look promising. We have a 
lot of young talent, we just have to 
leam how to work together,” said 
Baker. 

Baker will provide size and 
consistency in the paint. He was 
the second-leading rebounder, 
team leader in blocked shots and 
shot 51.5 percent from the field in 
2007-08. 

Despite the loss of the three top 
scorers, the current roster boasts 
a formidable combo of outside 
shooters. Senior Eric Muessler and 
junior Jeff Berkey shot a solid 39 
percent on a combined 146 three- 
point attempts last year. These two 
will be looked at to step up from 
their supportive roles and be relied 
on every game to put points on the 
board. 

Thompson, whose defensive 
intensity doesn’t show up as much 
in the box score, understands what 
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Junior Dave Thompson (32) looks for an open teammate during a 
preseason scrimmage versus McDaniel College. 


Women's soccer focusing on consistency 
for future seasons 

Squad learns from its mistakes 


Kristen Penska 


Our season is not over yet. 

In fact, we are up for a pos¬ 
sible bid into the ECAC confer¬ 
ence tournament, which will give 
us more games as Thanksgiving 
break approaches. The ECACs are 
a chance to keep the glory of our 
team alive and to make a name re¬ 
gionally for what a great program 
we have. However, in the end, 
each of my teammates knows what 
we really wanted, and that was the 
Landmark Championship. 

The recent loss to Moravian in 
the playoffs was frustrating to say 
the least. We put 12 overall shots 
on goal during the game, four of 
them comer kicks; none resulted 
in a point. Two goals were scored 
on sophomore goalkeeper Lauren 
Auster-Gussman; the team could 
have been prevented both. 

This defeat, and many others 
during the year, left us scratching 
our heads. But now it is time to 
leam from our mistakes. We have 


to look toward next season with 
optimism. Most of all, we need to 
focus on winning whatever chal¬ 
lenge we are put up against and on 
being ready at every match. 

“Our fall season has been filled 
with spectacular achievements, but 
equally spectacular failures. Now 
we need to focus on being more 
consistent,” said head coach Scott 
McKenzie. 

And he is right. When we show 
up, we are hard to beat. Victories 
against nationally ranked Gettys¬ 
burg and Dickinson prove that our 
team is not something to ignore. 
However, if we are not prepared 
when the match starts, we are al¬ 
most always destined to cmmble. 
Stunning losses against Moravian, 
Catholic and Scranton showed us 
that. 

Nevertheless, the fall season was 
not full of only frustration. Every 
class grew more confident in their 
abilities and understood more as 
the year progressed. 

“Each of us learned a lot about 


one another. We learned what will 
happen if we don’t train, and what 
will happen if we don’t get along. 
As a freshman, I had no idea what 
was going on, and most of the time 
I felt out of the loop, but this year 
I am right in the mix. Now I am a 
part of every loss and every win,” 
said Auster-Gussman. 

Though there were confronta¬ 
tions and, at times, we were not the 
best of friends, we came together 
to make the season a memorable 
one. For the second year in our 
history, we qualified for the Land¬ 
mark Conference playoffs. 

This year, two graduating seniors 
left their marks and contributed to 
this legacy. Christine Schott was 
a part of our solid defense for four 
years, and scored her first goal 
in her career in our 2008 season 
opener against Elmira College. 
Alissa Murphy fought hard and 
was a part of our aggressive mid- 
field for four years. Her solid foot 
skills calmed the midfield when 
situations became stressful. 


Though neither player held 
captain status, both led the team 
with their positive attitudes, great 
performances on the field and ad¬ 
mirable achievements in the class¬ 
room. They were a part of the soc¬ 
cer team when talk of making the 
playoffs was barely a whisper, and 
they helped carry the program to 
the success it has experienced to¬ 
day. 

When asked what their favor¬ 
ite moments were with the team, 
they could not respond with one 
defining thought. They love each 
tradition that comes with being a 
women’s soccer player at Juniata 
College; particularly preseason 
scrimmages, hiking up 1,000 
Steps, the overnight trip at Ray- 
stown Field Station and breaking 
a pinata before every conference 
match. 

With a loss of only these two 
seniors, our team’s future is not 
in shambles. With large junior 
and sophomore classes most of 
the starting line-up will return in 
2009. 

Therefore, it is time for the un¬ 
derclassmen to begin training men¬ 
tally and physically for next year. 
Injuries this season have proven 
that we need to be more durable. 
If we wish to continue beyond the 


first round of the playoffs, we have 
to ensure that we are as healthy and 
strong as we are at the beginning of 
preseason. 

The challenging competition 
we face in many future matches 
requires that we condition and 
lift throughout the holiday and 
into the spring. With a solid lift¬ 
ing program from Coach Doug 
Smith and weekly conditioning 
and swim workouts with assistant 
strength and conditioning coach 
Matt Huntsman, our team has the 
opportunity to be the strongest in 
the conference. 

We plan on implementing a new 
winter program to maintain our 
soccer skills as well. While we 
would usually travel to Altoona to 
play in an indoor league, this year 
the men’s soccer team will join us 
for scrimmages at Juniata. This 
will increase our foot skills and our 
intensity. 

Next fall season can result in 
success if we mentally and physi¬ 
cally prepare ourselves for the 
task. We cannot expect to get far¬ 
ther in the Landmark Conference 
if we cannot maintain consistency. 
Hopefully each of us will dedicate 
time and effort to this goal, and en¬ 
sure victory for the Lady Eagles in 
2009. 
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Seven freshmen to contribute to JCWB 


Erin McGinley 

Five state championships in 
15 state qualifications, 14 district 
championships, 35 tournament 
championships and a whole lot of 
passion. This is what seven fresh¬ 
men bring to the Juniata College 
women’s basketball (JCWB) pro¬ 
gram in 2008-09. 

The freshman basketball players, 
affectionately known as “Scooter 
Girl,” “Knee Pads,” “Anne Hatha¬ 
way,” ’’Marathon Runner,” “The 
White Russian,” “Colorful Head- 
bands” and “Pinkie” were recruit- 


Kevin J. Campbell 


Last year the women’s swim¬ 
ming team, with only four swim¬ 
mers on the roster, finished last in 
the Landmark Conference. This 
year the team has three times as 
many swimmers and a new head 
coach with a fresh philosophy. 

Coach Tom Benoit’s goal for 
this season is to bring the Eagles 
“out of the basement of the Land¬ 
mark Conference.” He plans to do 
this with an intense practice regi¬ 
men that consists of eight practices 
a week, including meets. 

Benoit was named the head 
coach in early August, which did 
not allow him enough time to re¬ 
cruit new swimmers for his first 
season. However, he has already 


ed to our program following our 
18-10 season last year. Our 2007- 
2008 campaign included a Land¬ 
mark Conference runner-up finish 
and an at large bid to the NCAA 
tournament, making it the second 
most successful season in JCWB 
history. 

This year we return three start¬ 
ers, senior captains Kelly Ashcraft 
and Claudia McDowell, and soph¬ 
omore Jen Hnatuck. The return¬ 
ing roster also includes two more 
seniors, one junior and one sopho¬ 
more—who all saw some playing 
time last season. We also brought 


started recmiting for next year. 

In 2008-09, the newly elected 
captains, Kristin Musselman, who 
is the only senior on the roster, 
and junior Paige Black will help 
lead this emerging team. Benoit 
believes that, behind these leaders, 
his team will be able to work hard 
and finish better than last place in 
the conference this year. 

In addition to the great leader¬ 
ship, Benoit feels that the freshman 
have been adjusting well to college 
swimming and have been able to 
manage their time with classes and 
the tough practice schedule. 

The Lady Eagles have started 
off slowly with three losses in non¬ 
conference meets. Benoit thinks 
that the first few meets went as 
expected and understands that the 


in an eligible sophomore transfer 
from Shippensburg University, 
Jenny Cunningham, who brings 
collegiate experience from the Di¬ 
vision II level. 

The coaching staff is pleased 
with the make-up of the 15 person 
roster, even though half of them 
are newcomers. 

“All seven [freshmen], I don’t 
think we’ve ever had a whole 
group work [this] hard from the 
start. They’ve all stepped up, 
gelled as a class, a meshed with the 
existing team,” said assistant coach 
Shawna Little. 


team is not where it wants to be. 
He said that improvements can 
be made in the swimmers’ stroke 
techniques, turns and breathing 
patterns. He is incorporating vid¬ 
eotaping with underwater shots to 
improve the team in hopes of hav¬ 
ing more first place finishers. 

“I think the season is going re¬ 
ally well, and the new coach is do¬ 
ing a great job. We have such an 
improvement in numbers over last 
year, and we are looking forward 
to swimming well at champion¬ 
ships” said Black. 

Benoit graduated from West¬ 
minster College in 2008 where he 
majored in broadcast communica¬ 
tions. His swimming background 
began in high school. During his 
collegiate career he received first 
team All-Presidents Athletic Con¬ 
ference honors, as well as second 
team All-PAC honors. 


Head coach Danny Young- 
Uhrich and her assistants Little and 
Anne Millar all return to the coach¬ 
ing staff, bringing a combined 12 
years of experience to the team. 

“We’re a new team despite our 
returners, but I still expect to do 
what we did last year and more. 
We just have to figure out what 
works and put it together. It’s a 
work in progress,” said Coach 
Young-Uhrich. 

Not only did we graduate a big 
part of our team, but also all of the 
mediocre expectations of JCWB. 
Last year’s five seniors took us 
from a 5-19 record their freshman 
year to an 18-10 record in their se¬ 
nior year. The graduates passed on 
their pride and their ability to do 
more when someone thought noth¬ 
ing else could be done. Our cur¬ 
rent captains have to continue that 
legacy, using their leadership and 
ability to communicate to motivate 
the new team. 

With the season beginning on 
Oct. 15 with no games scheduled 
until a month later, you would 
think that practice would be repeti¬ 
tive and boring. This doesn’t even 
come close to describing it, espe¬ 
cially when we have two practices 
a day. 

Some of our “favorite” practice 
days include specifically sequenced 
events in which no one could talk 
during the drills and then two hour 
competition days. 

In basketball, it is necessary to 
be able to communicate verbally. 
Ironically, we improve in this area 
by doing silent drills. An onlooker 
from the mezzanine might think 


Swim team: slow start, great hopes 


that the coaches left us on our 
own with strict instructions to mn 
around the gym with basketballs 
flying everywhere, including di¬ 
rectly into faces. This difficulty of 
this drill reinforces Coach’s words: 
“You can’t do it unless you open 
your mouth.” Another favorite 
practice day is filled with two hours 
of straight competition. Points are 
tallied for everything. No ball goes 
loose for long because two players 
are already chasing it down. This 
occasionally ends up with a few 
body slams against the end mats, 
but these are the bruises we’re the 
most proud of. We’re a tough team 
and we’re not afraid to step up. 

Both of these practice days 
hold something in common. They 
are team building days and that is 
exactly what our team needs the 
most. Building chemistry through 
communication and playing will 
only make our team better. To 
build new chemistry with half of 
the team can be overwhelming at 
times, but the freshman class is 
definitely putting its best foot for¬ 
ward. 

“They’re hard workers. It’s 
tough to have high expectations 
for freshmen, but coming into this 
program they should be able to rise 
to the occasion and these freshmen 
definitely have the ability to do 
that,” said McDowell. 

We open the season at Gwynedd 
Mercy College on Nov. 15 at 2 
p.m. Our first home game will be 
on Nov. 25 vs. Penn State-Altoona 
at 8 p.m. 

By The 
Numbers 

28 

years in a row that the women’s 
volleyball team has won its con¬ 
ference championship 

4 

fumbles forced by sophomore 
Jordan Baird against Johns 
Hopkins on Nov. 1. Baird tied 
the NCAA division III record for 
forced fumbles in a game... and 
did it in one half. 

5 

double overtime games the field 
hockey team has played this fall 
on its way to its second straight 
Landmark Conference title 
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Major changes for future of football 


that,” said Bock. 

President Kepple, Provost 
James Lakso, Dean Clarkson and 
Bock will combine to interview 
for a new coach. Bock will make 
the final hiring decision. He told 
the team that the new coach will be 
from outside the program and have 
no prior affiliation with Juniata. 

Juniata has hired the firm Alden 
and Associates, Inc., a company 
focusing primarily on hiring ath¬ 
letic coaches, to conduct a national 
search for a new head coach. 

As of now, the administration is 


continued from page 16 

relying on potential coaches' ex¬ 
perience and reputation for inter¬ 
views. Many players fear the ad¬ 
ministration is relying on a group 
of people to select a new coach, 
yet those people don’t know what 
qualities a new coach should pos¬ 
sess. Lakso is the only one on the 
hiring committee with football ex¬ 
perience. 

After the players revealed these 
worries, Bock agreed to allow the 
team to create a profile of a pro¬ 
spective coach. They may go as 
far as having a focus group where 


players can consolidate their 
thoughts and opinions. 

The new head coach will appoint 
all new staff members or keep past 
assistant coaches. With the loss 
of a coach, current players are 
worried about recruiting. Bock 
said Juniata is prepared to “take a 
hit recruiting wise.” Former defen¬ 
sive coordinator, Tom Gibboney, 
will work with current recruits 
until a new head coach is appoint¬ 
ed. 

Bock released a timeline for the 
selection of a new coach. On Nov. 


24, interviews will begin, calls will 
be made and applications will be 
accepted. By Dec. 19, the admin¬ 
istration plans to have a selected 
a new coach. He said it’s not a 
promise, but a plan. 

Bock understands that players 
are upset and those who came into 
the program to play for Alt may 
consider transferring. At the team 
meeting, he told players, “If you’re 
going to transfer, we’re going to 
do anything we can to help in 
that regard. We’ll do the releases. 
We’ll waive the transfer eligibil¬ 
ity requirement. We’ll make sure 
you’re in contact with the right 
people. We’ll help you work 
through that if that’s your choice.” 


Bock said this loss is part of re¬ 
ality but encouraged the team to 
stick together. 

“Know what realities are. Know 
what you can have control of and 
of what you can’t. All you’ve 
got is each other right now,” said 
Bock. 

We have to accept the business 
part of the game, but it will give us 
a great opportunity for a fresh start 
to move on. Wins and losses do 
matter. This change will give us a 
chance to win,” said a player who 
wishes to remain anonymous. 

Alt currently accepted a role as 
the associate assistant of athletics 
under Bock and will remain on 
campus. 


Men's basketball 


continued from page 17 


is expected of him and his fellow 
returning players. “We have big 
shoes to fill, but we are up to the 
task. We are all capable of step¬ 
ping up at crucial times,” said 
Thompson. 

Players that did not see much 
playing time last year will also 
play significant minutes. Baker 
feels that sophomore Johnny Mar¬ 
tinez is ready to take on much 
more responsibility. “Martinez is 
a natural athlete and he learned a 
lot last year. A lot of guys are go¬ 
ing to have different roles this year, 
but I think Johnny’s defensive abil¬ 
ity will give him the opportunity to 
fulfill a hole in our lineup,” said 
Baker. 

Coach Curley’s goals for this 
team are no different than any 
other year. “Our goal is to develop 
into the best team in the league. 
We want to prepare ourselves by 
putting the most time in so when 
we hit the floor, we deserve to win 
through hard work,” said Curley. 

Baker’s goals are similar to Cur¬ 
ley’s. “We want to be the tough¬ 
est team every game; by doing that 
we’ll have a shot to win. Our main 
goal is to win the Landmark Con¬ 
ference,” said Baker. 

With the season opener on Nov. 
15 at Penn State Altoona coming 
up, Curley is confident that he is 
putting a tough team on the court. 
“We are getting better. Our guys 
really want it. This team is com¬ 
mitted to being successful,” said 
Curley. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO: 

Landmark champions 

Field hockey & women's volleyball 

Volleyball 

Amber Thomas, Landmark Player of the Year 
Megan Sollenberger, Specialist of the Year 

ESPN Magazine Academic All-District teams 

Amber Thomas (First Team) 

Beth Kozak (Third Team) 

Women's soccer, All-Landmark team 

Melissa Johnson (First Team) 

Caitlin Bigelow (Second Team) 

Laura Goodlander (Second Team) 
Shannon Pierce (Second Team) 


Ain't no mountain high enough 
for women's volleyball 

continued from page 16 


years ago. 

Thinking about Mount Everest 
and that Nov. 22 date with destiny 
consumes our thoughts. However, 
we must focus on the games that 
will get us there first. There are a 
lot of challenges that need to be met 
before we step foot onto the court 
at the end of November. We can¬ 
not look past the teams that dare to 
get in our way. We prevailed in the 
conference championship, but we 
must maintain our focus through 
next weekend’s regional playoffs 
to even make an appearance at Na¬ 
tionals. 


The “Juniata” on the front of our 
uniforms brings great animosity 
to the athletic stage during play¬ 
offs. Everybody wants to be “the 
team” that beat Juniata and ruined 
its playoff mn. We welcome the 
challenge. We dare our opponents 
to play their best games. We walk 
onto the court with a swagger and 
scream, “Try to beat us, we are Ju¬ 
niata!” 

There is no stopping us now. 
With every loss during the regular 
season came a well-learned lesson. 
It’s time to show the nation what 
we’ve learned. 
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by Bennett Rea 


No doubt you’ve seen the 
massive collection of camping 
enthusiasts in front of Ellis. 
This, as we all know, is the ritu¬ 
al of tenting for Madrigal. Yes, 
those random and delightful air 
horns will go off and people 
go running from their tents, 
like kids on Christmas. But 
this is much more important 
than Christmas. Not missing a 
roll call will get you rights to 
the famed Five Golden Rings 


table. 

Now, tenting is not exactly 
an easy task, so there are some 
requirements that a tenting per¬ 
son should meet before ventur¬ 
ing all the way out to the front 
of Ellis. 

Number One: You must 
value a Madrigal table over 
your GPA. Somebody has to 
sleep in that tent overnight as 
the horns go off, and there’s a 


small chance you’ll oversleep 
and miss a class. Or three. 
However, odds are you won’t 
oversleep and miss a class be¬ 
cause in order to do that, you’d 
have to fall asleep. 

Number Two: You must 
value a Madrigal table over 
your health. As most of you 
may have noticed, it is, in fact, 
November. This means that 
winter is fast approaching, and 


I would go out on a limb to say 
that the majority of the tents 
in front of Ellis do not contain 
furnaces. Em not saying you 
can’t survive the night. It’s just 
better that if you’re tenting, you 
are actually a polar bear. 

Number Three: You must be 
fast. When that horn goes off, 
you’ve got to shake the icicles 
off of your body and bolt out 
of that tent. You would think 


that track athletes and runners 
would have the advantage here, 
but unfortunately for them, 
they will be weighed down by 
60-80 lbs. of extra blankets and 
clothing to keep their slender 
selves warm. 

Number Four: You have 
to be crafty. I know there are 
some tents out there that have 
luxuries because people are us¬ 
ing very long extension cords. 
I have no clue where the hell 
they found enough cords to be 
able to do it, but now people 
can have stuff like TV, lamps, 
a Wii and for those larger tents, 
an electric stove. 

Now that the ideal tenting 
person has been described, I 
think it’s really important you 
know the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of tenting before you 
go out for two more nights. 

Advantage: You form great 
bonds of friendship with fellow 
tenting people. 

Disadvantage: You may 

freeze to death. 

Advantage: You’ll most 

likely get a good table at Mad¬ 
rigal. 

Disadvantage: You may 

freeze to death. 

Advantage: You’re very 

close to Muddy, so if you’re 
ever hungry you can get there 
nice and fast. 

Disadvantage: You’re also 
very close to Baker. 

Advantage: You get to say 
you successfully tented at Ju¬ 
niata for Madrigal! 

Disadvantage: No disadvan¬ 
tage in that! (Awwww. Hold 
onto this warm and fuzzy feel¬ 
ing; you may need it out there 
in the tents.) 

So if you were thinking about 
tenting in these final two days, 
now you can be prepared. I’m 
not really worried about of¬ 
fending any of the people tent¬ 
ing out there, as it is already 
Thursday and unlikely that any 
of them have survived. 
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Two students dismissed from residence halls 


Multiple write-ups led to rarely used disciplinary action 


Christina Gongaware 

The banning of two students 
from residence halls for repeated 
disruptive behavior has led some 
students to question Juniata’s judi¬ 
cial system. 

Dean of Students Kris Clark¬ 
son said that although this specific 
punishment is not often used, “If 
they [students] are causing a dis¬ 
turbance and have a blatant disre¬ 
gard for College property, we will 
do all we can so that this will not 
happen again.” 

The Pathfinder lists dismissal 
from residence as a punishment 
for “willfully causing damage or 
destruction in College residences 
or for repeat minor misconduct in 
College residences.” 

East Hall Resident Director and 
Assistant Director of Residential 
Life Matthew Lovell said that the 
repeated nature of these students’ 


actions led to the judicial sanc¬ 
tions. 

“My main problem was that I 
had spoken to them days before,” 
Lovell said. “They had been loud 
a lot lately and had been warned 
after some troublesome behavior 
beforehand. This happened in the 
middle of the week and something 
had to be done about it.” 

Lovell also noted that both stu¬ 
dents were extremely intoxicated. 
“The situation became endanger¬ 
ing when there was broken glass in 
the hallway,” he said. “We are not 
trying to write people up, but there 
was an incident and it technically 
had to be reported.” According to 
and the students’ roommate, one 
of the students had already been on 
social probation at the time of the 
write-up. The other had been writ¬ 
ten up four times the previous year. 
The reasons for write-ups ranged 
from fleeing from the JCPD to an 


off-campus theft of a lawn chair. 
Although Clarkson said that he 
could not speak about specific 
cases, he did say, “Students who 
are creating a disturbance have 
forfeited their right to live on cam¬ 
pus. Their parents will then have 
to pay for these kids to make other 
accommodations, which can be 
costly and difficult.” 

According to their roommate, 
both students struggled to find 
other housing. They now have 
relocated to friends’ houses off 
campus. The students’ room¬ 
mate does not believe that the 
two students deserved the punish¬ 
ment they received. “Obviously 
you could say I am a little biased 
because I’m their friend, but get¬ 
ting kicked off campus for being 
a little loud just seems ridiculous 
to me.” 

He stressed that the students 
were not causing a disturbance 


Education professor takes stand 
against state board 

Glosenger represents liberal arts colleges at hearing 


Kristin Rodkey 

The new teaching certification 
guidelines mandated by the state 
have been met with strong opposi¬ 
tion from colleges across Penn¬ 
sylvania. Representatives from 
different colleges were given the 
opportunity to voice their concerns 
during a hearing held Nov. 13 in 
the state capitol. The majority of 
the representatives at the meeting 
spoke against the new changes. 

Kathleen Shaw, deputy secre¬ 


tary for the education department’s 
Office of Postsecondary and High¬ 
er Education, defended the new 
guidelines by saying they will 
help provide more qualified and 
prepared teachers. She also said 
that school districts, principals and 
seasoned teachers were dissatis¬ 
fied with quality of incoming first 
year teachers. Kathleen Biddle, 
assistant professor of education, 
attended the hearing and said that 
Shaw had no data to back up such 
broad claims. 


Fay Glosenger, Martin G. Brum¬ 
baugh Professor of Education, was 
chosen to represent all private 
institutions within the state in the 
hearing. In her testimony, she dis¬ 
agreed with the claim that school 
administrators are dissatisfied with 
incoming teachers. She gave an 
example of one “administrator 
from Huntingdon [who] applauds 
the recent graduates and teacher 
candidates who work in his build- 


continuedpage 4 


serious enough to cause a visit 
to the Dean’s Office. “I thought 
that it was a pretty weak write-up 
myself,” he said. “It was only 
about 10 minutes after quiet hours 
and you kind of expect these kinds 
of things to happen when you 
choose to live in East.” 

He also said that the two stu¬ 
dents were visiting in a room above 
whose residents did not mind them 


being there. “The [residents] tried 
to find a way to talk to the RD and 
tell him that they didn't care that 
they were up there, but it turned 
out to be pointless,” he said. 

“They didn't harm anybody and 
there has been a lot worse done 
on campus. Kids get caught with 
drugs and don't get as harsh of a 
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Juniata Idol 



Photo courtesy of Laura Sweltz 


After a night of sad songs, senior Wylie Earnhart took the mic and 
made it better. He belted out the Beatles' classic, "Hey Jude ," on his 
way to being named "Juniata Idol" on Nov. 22 in Baker. 
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Here, kitty kitty 


Didido that?!?! 


It's so scrumptious 


Cannon blows up 


tJH*. 

Wm 

Find out whether or not 
pet lovers will soon find 
Juniata residence halls the 
pick of the litter 

A 

President Kepple talks 
about his administra¬ 
tion's goofs this fall and 
promises better in '09 

rrvj- 

Caitlin Bigelow gives 
up the recipe for a dance 
style that you should put 
on your Madrigal menu. 



see page 2 


see page 11 

tli_ M 

see page 12 



Former men's basketball 
standout Brian Cannon 
is Washington's newest 
"General" 

see page 19 
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Students pant for a pet-friendly campus 

Large change in pet policy is ‘highly unlikely,’ according to administration 



Alison Rihs / Juniatian 


Sophomore Emily Miller holds her guinea pig, Buddy The cuddly critter 
currently lives with a friend off-campus. Miller is one of the students who 
wish for a policy change that would allow small pets on campus. 


Marie Boiler 

As the temperature plummets, 
many students dream of cuddling 
up with an absent loved one. For 
many, this loved one might be a 
dog, cat or hamster. In some cases, 
it may even be a snake. 

“When you feel helpless and 
overwhelmed, having a pet relieves 
a lot of stress,” said sophomore 
Emily Miller. 

At present, Juniata has a fish- 
only policy in dorms and off-cam¬ 
pus housing. Miller spearheaded 
an initiative to push the adminis¬ 
tration to allow other pets as well. 
“You can’t hold a fish,” Miller 
said. 

Aside from the lively thread on 
the Arch fomms, Dean of Students 
Kris Clarkson and Residential Life 
Director Tim Launtz have not been 
directly petitioned by students 
regarding the possibility of pets on 
campus. As an issue of concern, 
Clarkson said, “It’s not even in my 
top 100.” 

Clarkson said that a change in 


policy to accommodate pets was 
“highly unlikely” to happen. Juni¬ 
ata’s transient student population, 
including many students coming 
and going from abroad, would 
make it difficult to designate any 
specific dorm as pet-friendly. 
Even designating one off-campus 
house would place limitations on 
the room draw and be unfair to 
many students, Clarkson said. 

Clarkson cited several problems 
that could arise from a pet-friendly 
policy, including allergies, pet- 
phobias, hygiene and pet abandon¬ 
ment over holiday periods. 

In more recent years, however, 
an exception was made for a stu¬ 
dent with an animal behavior POE 
who was training a guide dog and 
kept it in her Cloister dorm room. 

About a dozen colleges across 
the nation have a pet-friendly 
policy. Eckerd College in Flori¬ 
da, where one of Miller’s friends 
attends school, allows pets under 
40 pounds in designated dorm 
rooms, including snakes under six 
feet long. Eckerd has a strict policy 


requiring freshmen and transfer 
students to wait one semester 
before bringing a pet to campus. 
A pet council issues ID tags to all 
live-in pets and manages pet regis¬ 
tration, requests and complaints. 

Miller, along with many 
other students, feels that such a 
set-up could be feasible at Juniata. 
She suggested making one of the 
dorms or an off-campus house into 
a pet-friendly zone. 

She said that having a pet-friend¬ 
ly policy might increase Juniata’s 
appeal to prospective students for 
whom pets are important, and con¬ 
tribute to a friendly, communal 
campus atmosphere. 

Initially, Miller wanted a poli¬ 
cy change to accommodate pets 
like dogs and cats. She has since 
narrowed her proposal to include 
“small, caged, non-venomous ani¬ 
mals,” such as hamsters, gerbils, 
guinea pigs, rabbits, chinchillas, 
rats, mice, small snakes, iguanas 
and lizards, non-water turtles, 
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Lock system deemed a success despite trespassing incidents 

Piggybacking and lack of reporting cause problems 


Rob Schultz 

It has been a year since the 
residence hall locks were installed. 
The administration has deemed 
them a success, but students have 
had some concerns with safety 
related issues, including non-stu¬ 
dents finding their ways into resi¬ 
dence halls. Security related issues 
this year, popularly known among 
students as “creeper” incidents 
appear more common, despite the 
installation of the locking system. 

One incident at the beginning of 
the semester involved an intruder 
in Sunderland Hall. An unidenti¬ 


fied male who was approximately 
30 years old removed an individ¬ 
ual’s computer. He then returned 
it to her roommate about an hour 
after taking it. 

On the same night another 
safety incident occurred in the 
East Houses parking lot. Another 
unidentified male asked students if 
they wanted to party with him and 
asked them to get into his vehicle. 

“Our biggest problem has been 
students allowing people to pig¬ 
gyback. . .We find very few doors 
propped,” said Tim Launtz, direc¬ 
tor of residential life and public 
safety. Piggybacking occurs when 


a Juniata student holds a door open 
for a person walking behind her, 
allowing an unauthorized person 
to enter a building. 

Piggybacking is the biggest 
threat to the lock system the Col¬ 
lege has in place currently. “Don’t 
allow strangers into the building, 
or if there is someone standing at 
the door, don’t you come in. Con¬ 
tact public safety immediately,” 
said Launtz. 

The most recent incident 
involved four individuals pig¬ 
gybacking into Tussey. When a 
resident assistant confronted them, 
three of the individuals decided to 
walk away. The fourth individual 
punched the RA in the face when 
the he tried to use his walkie- 
talkie. 

Of the Tussey incident, Launtz 
said, “Three individuals were ini¬ 
tially apprehended. The individual 
in question, who struck the RA in 
face, was able to avoid apprehen¬ 
sion. Of the three detained by 
Public Safety, one was found to 
have four outstanding warrants for 
his arrest and is presently in the 
Huntingdon County jail. Another 


of the intruders was found to be 
in the possession of an illegal sub¬ 
stance while being searched and 
was arrested. The third individual 
was found to have no outstanding 
warrants and was not arrested. The 
investigation is ongoing by both 
the Juniata College Public Safety 
Office and The Huntingdon Police 
Department.” 

Students’ answers varied when 
asked how they feel about the 
locks here on campus. “I think 
that they [the locks] work for the 
most part. The only times they 
don’t are when people are stupid 
and leave doors open,” said fresh¬ 
man Marilyn Cobiseno. 

“There have been some issues 
with the locks. I saw the Joker 
walking around Sherwood and he 
scared the (expletive) out of me... 
I knew he wasn’t a student here,” 
said freshman Harrison Grubb. 
According to students, a non-stu¬ 
dent was seen walking around 
campus dressed completely like 
the Joker, including the hair and 
face paint. Students said that the 
man did not appear to talk to any¬ 
one, but just kept stuttering and 


laughing as he walked through 
campus and other dorm buildings. 

Another issue is that students 
don’t report incidents immediately 
after the incidents have occurred, 
if they report them at all. “When 
somebody sees something, they 
don’t report it immediately, and 
for public safety to maintain that 
effectiveness, we need to know 
immediately. Cold trailing it two 
hours after it happens doesn’t help 
us,” said Launtz. 

Launtz feels that the lock system 
has been a huge success thus far. 
“We’re pleased. It has been work¬ 
ing and it’s a credit to the students. 
For all the things we envisioned 
and thought that could possibly 
happen...it hasn’t happened, and 
it’s because of student coopera¬ 
tion,” said Launtz. 

When asked about future chang¬ 
es to the lock system on cam¬ 
pus, Launtz said, “We will always 
be reviewing and looking at the 
things we could possibly do better, 
but I think you’re going to see this 
locking system in place for several 
years before we look at something 
else.” 


Do you/would you hold residence hall doors open for 
others to enter those buildings even if you don’t know 

them? __Maybe 

37% 


17 % 




Out of 187 
respondents 
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From Pennsylvania to Pennsylvania Avenue 


Alison Rihs 

Patitsas (’07) has never planned 
several years into his future. He 
always preferred to live day by 
day. However, he is currently map¬ 
ping out the next 12 years. Patitsas, 
who has always dreamed of hold¬ 
ing a leadership position, plans on 
running for president of the United 
States in 2020. 

Last year, while Patitsas was 
in Athens, Greece, he kept track 
of the U.S. primaries. He was 
captivated by Ron Paul, but unim¬ 
pressed by the other candidates. 
He said, “Why can’t we produce 
someone with a Nobel Peace 
Prize, someone with a legacy [for 
president]?” At that moment he 
decided to announce plans for his 
presidential campaign. 

This past October, Patitsas rent¬ 
ed a billboard on Route 22 for 
$650 to showcase his campaign. 
It read, “The Longest Presiden¬ 
tial Campaign in History: Patitsas 
2020. Calling Generation Y to the 
Countdown.” The “Y generation” 
refers to the demographic of peo¬ 
ple bom between 1982 and 1995. 
This time range varies depending 
upon the source. 

2020 will be the first year that 
Patitsas is eligible to mn for the 
presidency, but he said it is just 
“part of the spin on the marketing 


Juniata alumnus to run for president in 2020 


campaign to be the youngest presi¬ 
dent ever.” As a result, he may 
wait until a later election in order 
to gain more experience. 

According to Patitsas, “My first 
step is education and finding men¬ 
tors, and going from there.” 

Patitsas began his Juniata career 
as a pre-med POE, but after being 
introduced to the Juniata College 
Center for Entrepreneurial Leader¬ 
ship (JCEL), he made the transi¬ 
tion to entrepreneurship. 

His Web site explains his plans 
to obtain a Masters of Business 
Administration (MBA) and law 
degree from “esteemed universi¬ 
ties.” He will then focus on raising 
money for his campaign. 

To increase his popularity 
across the country, he will focus 
on “organic viral marketing.” He 
said, “Most of it will be Internet 
Web-based.” 

So far, Patitsas’ campaign Web 
site has allowed him to gain some 
popularity. Since its creation, it has 
received 11,000 hits. 

Patitsas expects to face many 
challenges on his 12 year road to 
the presidency. One difficulty, he 
said, will be “having people take 
you seriously.. .People expect very 
little of you. When you prove them 
wrong, you blow them away.” 

Although he lacks political 
experience, he wants to use his 


youth to his benefit. He said, “We 
have an advantage we don’t even 
realize by being young.” 

In addition, he wants to “call 
America’s bluff that anyone can 
mn for president.” 

Patitsas believes he has many 
favorable traits that would aid his 
campaign. “My work ethic. I’m 
a man of my word. My public 
speaking has been a strength, too,” 
he said. He also said that he appre¬ 
ciates different walks of life. This 
would allow him to relate to many 
types of people. 


The political issues Patitsas 
would try to resolve as president 
are unclear. He said, “The political 
and global climate will be very 
different [in 12 years], but the 
concept of accountability will not 
change.” 

Though it will undoubtedly be a 
tough road, he is willing to devote 
the next decade to his campaign. 
“It’s a huge burden. It’s a life 
commitment, but if you break it 
into steps, you can enjoy it [the 
experience].” 

He also said, “To be president at 


this time, you can only do better.” 
Our economy is failing, and he 
believes that we cannot do much 
worse—we can only improve 
from here. 

Patitsas knows that, through it 
all, he will receive much sup¬ 
port from family, friends and col¬ 
leagues. “I will be standing on the 
shoulders of others. They will be 
able to help me along the way.” 

To find out more information 
about Demetri Patitsas’ cam¬ 
paign, visit his Web site at www. 
votey2020.com. 





www.VoteY2020^om 


Andrew Meloney / Juniatian 


Demetri Patitsas (’07) announced his campaign for presidency on a billboard outside Huntingdon on Route 22. 
Patitsas hopes that the initial $650 advertising investment will eventually lead to big returns in 2020. 


Write-ups led to residence hall ban for two students 


punishment. I just think that for 
getting kicked out of the dorms, 
the reason should have been a lot 
worse,” the roommate said. 

Clarkson said that the judicial 
policy as a whole is “a holistic 
thing.” He said, “There are defi¬ 
nitely some circumstances that we 
take into consideration.” 

Clarkson denied that students 
whose grades are high receive dif¬ 
ferent treatment from those who 
are struggling. He said that “just 
because a student is doing very 
well in school does not mean that 
his punishment will be any differ¬ 
ent than anyone else's.” While 
both of the students were athletes, 
Clarkson said that athletes do not 
enjoy preferential treatment, and 
more likely suffer from a double¬ 
whammy punishment. “They are 
first punished by us, and secondly 
by their coaches. Athletes have a 


continued from page 1 

lot more on the line if they get in 
trouble than the average student,” 
he said. Where a student stands 
in his or her academic career does 
have a bearing on the punish¬ 
ment. However, Clarkson said, “If 
a student is nearing the end of a 
semester or graduation, we try to 
let them at least finish out their 
term.” 

He also noted that if the offend¬ 
ers are honest and cooperative, 
that also has a bearing on the 
punishment that is handed down. 
Sophomore Jake Weller believes 
that the judicial system at Juniata 
can sometimes be unfair. “I know 
that they keep saying they have 
a zero tolerance for dmgs or vio¬ 
lence, but I don't see that policy 
being carried out fairly,” he said. 
“I'm not really sure what they base 
some of their punishments on, but 
it would be news to me.” Clarkson 


said, “We do work hard to be kind 
and considerate. It's not that we do 
or we don't like you, we are just 
trying to be as fair as possible.” 


How many disciplinary 
write-ups should a stu¬ 
dent be able to receive 
before s/he is expelled 
from the College? 


1 - 2 : 8 % 

3-4: 12% 

5+: 5% 

Should be decided on a 
case-by-base basis: 71% 
Grades, not behavior, 
should determine campus 
standing: 4% 

Out of 187 responses 



Where on campus? 



Andrew Meloney/ Juniatian 


Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your guess 
to the Juniatian at juniatian@juniata.edu. The first correct answer 
will receive a free Espresso Bar drink from Sheetz. Congratulations 
to last issue's winner: Charlotte Houck! 
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Education department fights new state certification rules 

continued from page 1 



ings.” He said that the new teach¬ 
ers have helped his “district gain 
national and state recognition.” 

Several congressmen and 
women voiced their concerns that 
if teachers were unprepared for 
their first time teaching, the solu¬ 
tion might be mentoring programs 
instead of mandating more under¬ 
graduate course credits. 

Within her testimony, Glosen- 
ger said that she and those she 
represented support the goal of 
producing highly qualified teach¬ 
ers, but that they disagree with 
excessive credit mandates guaran¬ 
teeing quality. 

Glosenger said, “While stan¬ 
dardization appeals to some, we 


maintain that a move to unifor¬ 
mity across teacher preparation 
programs will breed mediocrity 
and limit innovation.” 

Many colleges view the new 
guidelines as a way to standardize 
curriculum. The state argued this 
was not its main objective. 

Glosenger expressed concerns 
about the negative effects the new 
guidelines could have on college 
students. “Liberal arts institu¬ 
tions attract students who want to 
combine teacher preparation with 
studies in another discipline or 
with a strength or unique program 
offered by the college, and these 
students also expect to graduate in 
four years,” she said. 


If trying to fulfill the new 
requirements, students will have 
little room for electives, errors or 
exploring different options. They 
will need to know when they 
arrive on campus if they want to 
go into teaching. Studying abroad 
will also be difficult if a student 
expects to graduate in four years. 

Another concern brought up 
was whether or not students who 
earned their degrees in PA would 
be able to teach in other states. 
Currently 48 states accept the PA 
teacher certificate, but that could 
change. 

Shaw addressed the concern by 
saying that the state will have to 
renegotiate with other states, but 


that she does not think it will be 
an issue. 

No decisions were made at the 
meeting on whether or not the new 
guidelines would be changed; as 
of now the changes will be imple¬ 
mented next fall. 

However, there is still hope 
that the guidelines could change 
or be delayed. The Pennsylvania 
Department of Education (PDE) 
issued these guidelines but did not 
go through a legislative procedure 
with the education committee, 
which is made up of congressional 
representatives. Therefore, con¬ 
gress never had the opportunity 
to vote on the new certification 
program. If the PDE has passed 
guidelines that should have gone 
through the legislative process, it 
will take a lawsuit by advocacy 
groups to resolve the situation. 

Mike Fleck, Pennsylvania state 
legislator for the Huntingdon area 
district, also opposes the new cer¬ 
tification program, saying that it 
takes away the autonomy of pro¬ 
grams. 

When asked why he felt the PDE 
was pushing so hard for changes, 
Fleck said, “Education is critical 
and it is easy to blame education 
[teachers] if students aren’t doing 
well, but teachers can only do as 
well as parents do at home.” 

While Fleck agrees that Penn¬ 
sylvanians want their teacher pro¬ 
grams to be the best, he questions 
whether standardizing curriculum 


is the best way to accomplish this 
goal. 

To help stop the changes from 
occurring, Fleck has sent a letter 
containing his concerns to the state 
board. 

To fight these changes several 
Juniata students have already start¬ 
ed doing their part. They attended 
the hearing and voiced their con¬ 
cerns. Fleck suggests that Juniata 
students contact other colleges and 
encourage their students to con¬ 
tact their local legislators about 
the issue. They could also write 
letters to Shaw expressing their 
concerns. 

Senior Gina Piccolini, an educa¬ 
tion POE who attended the hear¬ 
ing, said that she would not have 
come to Juniata if it did not have 
the unified certificate. “And I think 
that if it was across the board in 
Pennsylvania, I would [have] defi¬ 
nitely been looking at out of state 
education,” she said. 

Piccolini also said, “You come 
to a liberal arts school to get a 
well-rounded education, and with 
the new guidelines you are com¬ 
pletely eliminating that.” 

Juniata is currently revising its 
curriculum in an effort to meet 
the new guidelines. The education 
department is working with other 
departments to create programs so 
that students would be able to meet 
the new guidelines while also ful¬ 
filling their liberal arts education. 

To meet the needs of both cur¬ 
rent and new students the College 
will offer two different curricula, 
one that follows the old guidelines 
for current students, and one that 
will follow the new guidelines for 
incoming freshmen in 2009. 

The education department has 
considered dropping or limiting 
the options for the Middle Level 
Certification. Biddle said, “As a 
department we have looked at the 
viability of offering the math and 
science at the middle level as well 
as the English and social studies.” 

As of press time, a firm decision 
had not been made, but will need 
to be made by this semester. The 
Middle Level Certification covers 
grades 4th through 8th grade but 
would require 120 education cred¬ 
its, which exceeds Juniata’s limit 
of 63 credits for a POE. 

Juniata has until the end of 
December to submit its intentions 
for the program in review and then 
the program itself must be submit¬ 
ted to the PDE in March. 
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Students win big in national and international awards 

JC students earn scholarships and fellowships 



Andrew Meloney / Juniatian 


Junior Molly Dendas, who was recently awarded a grant to complete 
work on copper isotopes, stands beside the x-ray diffraction machine 
used in one phase of her research. 


Ross McMann 

Juniata students are academically 
competitive for national and inter¬ 
national awards. Below, the Junia¬ 
tian has highlighted the national 
achievements of five exceptional 
students, referred to the newspaper 
by department chairs. 

These five students have shown 
they can out-compete their fellow 
undergraduates across the country, 
and in one case even graduate 
students. 

The following is a description 
about each of those students and 
their respective awards. 

Travis Hull (Senior) 
Summer Hill, PA 
POE: Biology 

Senior Travis Hull recently won 
the American Society for Micro¬ 
biology’s Raymond R. Sarber 
Award, a nationally competitive 
award scholarship that, according 
to the ASM Web site, “recognizes 
students at the undergraduate and 
pre-doctoral level for research 


excellence and potential.” 

Hull was also a recipient of the 
2008 Barry Goldwater Scholar¬ 
ship Award. He is one of two 
Juniata students (see Zacariah 
Page below) to win this national 
scholarship, which was awarded 
to 321 students across the U.S. 
this year. This award is one of the 
most prestigious in undergraduate 
science. 

Hull had a plethora of research 
experience to showcase in his appli¬ 
cation for the Sarber Award. His 
research experience started with 
an ASM undergraduate research 
fellowship for 2007-08 that fund¬ 
ed summer research in 2007. He 
continued that research experience 
during his junior year under his 
research advisor, professor Jenni¬ 
fer Bennett, the von Liebig fellow 
in biology. Last summer, Hull was 
selected by the American Heart 
Association for a fellowship that 
provided funding for a summer of 
undergraduate research at Harvard 
Medical School. 

A stipulation of the award is 


that applicants must give a com¬ 
mitment to further education. Hull 
is applying to MD PhD research 
graduate programs to start in the 
fall of 2009. 

Emily Hauser (Senior) 
Mount Lebanon, PA 
POE: Political Science 

Emily Hauser won an academic 
year-long Rotary Ambassado¬ 
rial Scholarship to study abroad in 
Abuja, Nigeria. The Rotary Foun¬ 
dation is an international volunteer 
service organization. 

“Their mission is to create peace 
and goodwill through understand¬ 
ing,” Hauser said. 

In Nigeria, she will be “an 
ambassador of goodwill.” She 
received tuition for an entire aca¬ 
demic year to study at the graduate 
program in political science. She 
will leave this upcoming August 
and stay in Nigeria for approxi¬ 
mately 10 months. 

Hauser will be work with an 
international partner rotary club in 
Abuja. Her application proposal 


was to volunteer with a university- 
run tutoring program to benefit 
elementary school students. 

Hauser applied this past July and 
interviewed this past August. Once 
they had approved her, her applica¬ 
tion was sent to the national level 
where she was also endorsed. 

Professor Emil Nagengast 
helped Hauser in her application 
process. “He [Nagengast] gave 
insight into the Rotarian founda¬ 
tion. He is very involved with 
the Rotary International program,” 
said Hauser. 

This scholarship aligns with 
Hauser’s plans beyond her edu¬ 
cational career which include a 
goal of working with international 
development in sub-Saharan Afri¬ 
ca. 

Molly Dendas (Junior) 
POE: Geology 
Nazareth, PA 

Last spring Molly Dendas and 
her advisor, geology professor 
Ryan Mathur, were looking to 
secure grant funding for a summer 
project through several institutions. 
Their efforts resulted in Dendas 
winning a grant from the Society 
of Economic Geologists (SEG), 
a professional society whose goal 
is to further the understanding of 
minable geologic ore deposits. 

Dendas was the only U.S. under¬ 
graduate researcher to win a grant 
this year from the SEG. The SEG 
typically awards research grants to 
help students with their graduate 
school work. 

Dendas’ grant, called the Hugh 


E. McKinstry Award, allowed for 
her first research experience. She 
and Mathur looked at how chemi¬ 
cal signatures varied in different 
sections of a copper mine in Silver 
Bell, Arizona. 

The McKinstry Award funded 
supplies and travel expenses for 
the project. 

Zachariah Page (Senior) 
POE: Chemistry 
Rochester, NY 

Zachariah Page, who has a POE 
in chemistry, was a recipient of 
the Barry Goldwater Scholarship. 
He has been doing research in 
organic synthesis under research 
advisor professor I. David Rein¬ 
gold, theH. George Foster chair 
of chemistry. 

Page and Reingold are working 
on making organic precursors to a 
polymer that has implications with 
solar cells and LED lights. These 
types of efficient light and energy 
are currently hot topics in science 
and national policy. 

The Goldwater is given to stu¬ 
dents who demonstrate research 
excellence and potential in the 
fields of science, engineering and 
mathematics. The award money 
went toward tuition and books. 

To apply for the award, Page 
had to write an essay stating what 
he had accomplished in chemistry 
research and what he plans on 
doing with respect to research in 
the future. As a condition of his 
application Page had to make a 


What can Gold do for you? 


Leanna Yeager 


Besides the well-known functions of Gold Cards (DCB, dorm access, Baker entry), the cards can serve 
several other functions. At the beginning of the semester every student has the opportunity to put money 
into a laundry account and/or a bookstore account. The Gold Card is used to access both, and the money 
comes from the account associated with the service being used. For example, using the Gold Card in the 
laundry room takes money from the laundry account alone. If there isn’t any more money on that account 
then it can’t be used in the laundry room. 

Money can be switched between the laundry and bookstore accounts by visiting the accounting office. 
Starting in the spring semester, students will also be able to use an online account to transfer money. “By 
next fall all of the statements will be online,” said Doreen Flasher, a customer service representative. 

Any extra money in these two accounts can be refunded at the end of the semester. 

However the DCB account is part of the meal plan with Sodexo and cannot be changed or refunded. At 
the end of the semester any unused DCB money is forfeited. Sodexo, when negotiating its contract with 
Juniata, changed that policy from the one last year. Previously DCB did rollover to the next semester. 

The main barrier preventing all funds from being located in one account is that each service provider 
needs to be able to monitor the account balances. The biggest issue is tracking individual spending because 
each account is independently owned. 

“We need to know where money is going and how much for auditing purposes,” said Flasher. 

She also said that the “account software was limited” and unable to track what was being used where. 
“We’re looking into a [general] account in the future,” she said. 


When do you use your Gold Card as a debit on campus? 


For laundry 
At the bookstore 
For both laundry and at the bookstore 

I never use it as a debit 
I didn't know that it was a debit 




Out of 187 respondents 


continued page 7 
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Politically speaking: Obama’s first duty is to Gil the Cabinet 


Seth Fox 

When does Barack Obama 
officially become president? 
The inauguration ceremony that 
will change Obama’s title from 
president-elect to president is on 
Jan. 20. This ceremony will take 
place on the west front terrace of 
the United State Capitol building. 

Who are confirmed appointments 
to the Obama administration? 
As of press time, Illinois Rep¬ 
resentative Rahm Emanuel, had 


been chosen to be the new White 
House chief of staff. The deputy 
chiefs will be current transition 
team personnel director Jim Mes¬ 
sina and career foreign services of¬ 
ficer Mona Sutphen. 

Who are emerging as possible 
picks for Obama’s secretary 
of state? 

Several key positions of 
Obama’s cabinet have very well 
known front runners. Obama has 
publicly stated that he does not 
want to choose cabinet members 


who will only agree with him. The 
following people are only specu¬ 
lated to be candidates by major 
media organizations. 

The highest ranking position in 
the Cabinet is the secretary of state. 
Names that have been considered 
include former primary opponents 
Sen. Hillary Clinton and Gov. Bill 
Richardson, former presidential 
candidate John Kerry and key 
Obama-Biden campaign advisor 
Susan Rice. 

Clinton would appear to be one 
of the most popular picks amongst 
the Democratic Party. Choosing 
her could appease Clinton support¬ 
ers who were upset with Obama’s 
nomination as the Democratic can¬ 
didate for president. Clinton has 
significant influence in the Senate 
and is very familiar with the White 
House environment. 

Some suspect that Bill Clinton 
could be a political liability, pre¬ 
venting Hillary Clinton from being 
asked to take the position. Recent¬ 
ly the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee has been investigating Bill 
Clinton’s post presidential finances 
including his charitable dealings 
and his presidential library. Rich¬ 
ardson is also a viable candidate. 
He is a very popular government 
official and his endorsement of 
Obama was considered key to 
Obama winning the Hispanic vote. 
Richardson previously served as 
the ambassador to the United Na¬ 
tions in the Clinton administration. 


Who are potential candidates for 
secretary of treasury? 

Due to the financial crisis, many 
pundits consider secretary of trea¬ 
sury to be the most important po¬ 
sition in the cabinet. Its potential 
nominees, however, are not as well 
known as those for secretary of 
state position. 

The front runner seems to be 
the CEO and president of invest¬ 
ment banking firm JP Morgan 
and Chase, Jamie Dimon. Dimon 
has worked in the financial mar¬ 
ket since 1982. In the past several 
months he has been a major player 
on Wall Street with his acquisition 
of Bear Stems and Washington 
Mutual. These acquisitions have 
made Dimon’s company the sec¬ 
ond largest investment banking 
firm in the United States. 

Other potential candidates in¬ 
clude New York Federal Reserve 
Bank president Timothy Geithner, 
former Secretary of Treasury Rob¬ 
ert Rubin and former Federal Re¬ 
serve Chairman Paul Volcker. 

Who is being considered for 
secretary of defense? 

There are three main candidates 
for secretary of defense. Current 
position holder Robert Gates is 
considered to be the front runner. 
He was sworn in as secretary of 
defense under the Bush adminis¬ 
tration in 2006 after Donald Rums- 
field stepped down. 

Republican Senator Chuck Ha- 


gel of Nebraska, a serious critic of 
the Bush administration’s handling 
of the Iraq War, is under consider¬ 
ation as well as. Democratic Sena¬ 
tor Jack Reed, a West Point gradu¬ 
ate who holds a seat on the Senate 
Armed Services committee 

What is the current situation of 
the Senate races in Minnesota , 
Alaska, and Georgia? 

The recount continues in the 
Minnesota senatorial race between 
Republican Sen. Norm Coleman 
and Democratic challenger A1 
Franken. At the time of publica¬ 
tion, Coleman is only 206 votes 
ahead of Franken. 

In Alaska, the race between em¬ 
battled Republican Sen. Ted Ste¬ 
vens and Democratic challenger 
Mark Begich has ended. Begich 
was declared the winner. Based 
upon the absentee ballots that 
were received from around the 
state, Begich garnered enough 
votes to win this normally Repub¬ 
lican state. 

Georgia’s Senate race will hold 
its run-off election between Nov. 
24 and Nov. 26. Incumbent Saxby 
Chambliss (R) and challenger Jim 
Martin (D) have been campaign¬ 
ing heavily over the past weeks. 
Both have brought in major politi¬ 
cal figures to campaign for them. 
Bill Clinton has cast his support 
behind Martin. Both Mitt Romney 
and John McCain have endorsed 
Chambliss. 


Sodexo goes sustainable with “Trayless Tuesdays” 

Initiative working well on other campuses 


Kristen Penska 

On Nov. 18, students partici¬ 
pated in their first ever “Trayless 
Tuesday.” By removing trays from 
food lines in Baker, students are 
encouraged to eat only what they 
can carry on two plates at a time. 
This initiative is supposed to de¬ 
crease waste and increase mobility 
of diners. 

However, many students won¬ 
der if goals of sustainability will be 
achieved, and are unsure that Tray¬ 
less Tuesdays will produce differ¬ 
ent behaviors. 

“Ever since I came to Juniata 
I have used one tray for a ton of 
[friends’] plates, and I really don’t 
use a tray when I am getting food,” 
said senior Christine Schott. 

It seems that few students have 
expressed major problems regard¬ 


ing Trayless Tuesdays, other than 
skepticism as to how it will work. 
Some feel that Trayless Tuesdays 
will be rebelled against, or easily 
thwarted. 

This idea is not new, however. It 
has been implemented by Sodexo 
Food Services in colleges nation¬ 
wide. Trayless Tuesdays have pro¬ 
duced positive results both envi¬ 
ronmentally and economically. 

For example, Georgia Tech 
saves over 3,000 gallons of water 
each day by transitioning to tray¬ 
less dining services. Prairie View 
A&M University participates in 
the activity, and its food cost has 
dropped four percent, while its 
number of total customers has in¬ 
creased 10 percent per 15 minutes. 

“At some schools, different 
types of food lines have been cre¬ 
ated because of the food and waste 


saved from Trayless Tuesdays. So 
results are anticipated,” said Tom 
Sheeder, Sodexo daytime supervi¬ 
sor and marketing manager. 

“Eventually we hope to switch 
to sustainable dining, such as Tray¬ 
less Tuesday every day. That way 
results will be quicker and the ben¬ 
efits will reach students sooner,” 
said Sheeder. 

Sheeder also encourages feed¬ 
back from students and faculty. 

“We love to hear what the stu¬ 
dents think of new ideas. We like 
to know if our attempts to make 
dining at college more beneficial 
are working,” said Sheeder. 

To leam more about Trayless 
Tuesdays and what the initiative is 
doing for Juniata, contact Sheeder 
at sheedet@juniata.edu or Hal 
Mclaughlin at mclaugh@juniata. 
edu. 
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Academic excellence leads to awards 

continued from page 5 


commitment to continue research 
at a graduate institution. 

Aubrey Cyphert (Senior) 
Erie, PA 
POE: Biology 

Aubrey Cyphert won the 2008- 
09 American Society of Microbiol¬ 
ogy Fellowship. She worked with 
research advisor Jennifer Bennett. 

Their research entailed looking 
for genes involved with cell divi¬ 
sion in bacteria. The goal is to find 
novel genes in bacteria reproduc¬ 
tion so that future research might 
be able to target those genes in 


pathogens with medicine. 

Cyphert’s 10 week summer 
research fellowship started in the 
beginning of June. The award 
money paid for Cyphert’s stipend 
for the summer and for research 
materials. 


Cyphert plans to continue 
research after Juniata at a Masters 
of Public Health graduate program. 
Cyphert is particularly interested 
in studying infectious disease in 
microbiology. 


Other notable award-winners include: 

Dan Dorazio: Goldwater Scholarship Honorable Mention 
Erin Satterwaite: Goldwater Scholarship Honorable Mention, NOAAHollings Award 
Nicholas Sepulveda: St. Andrews Society’s 2008 Andrew Mutch Scholarship Award 
Justin Schultz: Fulbright Fellowship, Australia, 2008 

*Award information provided by various academic departments 


Pets on campus likely to remain in bowls 

continued from page 2 


frogs/toads and hermit crabs. 

Freshman Crystal Bittinger cur¬ 
rently keeps her guide dog, Echo, 
in her dorm room. Echo is not 
a pet, however. She performs a 
vital professional service for Bit¬ 
tinger, who is blind. “I don’t think 
I would recommend dogs on cam¬ 
pus,” Bittinger said. Navigating 
a campus full of distractions is 
difficult enough for Echo without 
the presence of other dogs to dis¬ 
tract her from her work, although 
Bittinger hopes there will be more 
blind students with guide dogs on 
campus in the future. 

While many students are in 
support of a pet-friendly campus, 
other students raised concerns over 
a new pet policy. 

Senior Chelsea Winder said 
that cleaning up pet waste is a 
big concern. Sinks for pet waste 
would have to be installed, 
and students would have to know 
the correct chemicals and clean¬ 
ers to use. Winder said that a pet 
policy would have to include a 
contract in which students would 
release the College of all liability 
and pay a fee to cover potential 
damages. 

Freshman Erin Burt commented 
on the Arch, “You’d be surprised 
how long and how tenaciously 
pet dander can cling to furniture, 
mattresses, etc. It's just not fair 
to people that are highly allergic, 
when cramped quarters like dorms 
are even more likely to stir up 
allergies.” 

A representative from a local 
professional cleaning service 
advised the Juniatian that the tab 
for thoroughly cleaning an apart¬ 


ment used by pets can easily cost 
thousands of dollars. 

People backing the pet proposal 
“have a better chance of making it 
through the arch during storming 
than getting this one even consid¬ 
ered,” wrote junior CJ Smith on 
the Arch. 

“College students in general 
should be focusing on adjusting to 
real life and should (theoretically) 
be focused on doing well academi¬ 
cally as well as extracurricular... .If 
I heard someone’s cute little puppy 
or kitten barking/meowing at four 
in the morning before an exam, hell 
would be raised,” Smith wrote. 

The Society for Prevention 


of Cruelty to Animals and the 
Humane Society of the United 
States are cautious about endors¬ 
ing the idea of pets in dorms, not¬ 
ing the cost and commitment that 
pet ownership requires. 

At present, pet-lovers can chan¬ 
nel their interests into a new club 
that visits the Humane Society 
shelter in Huntingdon. A no-kill 
shelter, the Human Society affords 
ample opportunities for students 
wanting to spend time with ani¬ 
mals, be it cleaning up kitty lit¬ 
ter or playing with a roomfiil of 
abandoned cats. Miller stressed 
that the shelter is always in need 
of volunteers. 


College retirement community 
in the works 

Leanna Yeager 

Juniata has been looking into the creation of a small retirement com¬ 
munity that would be affiliated with the College. Residents would be 
able to attend classes and seminars at Juniata as well as volunteer for 
mentoring or career advising. 

The proposed community would be located west of West Minster 
and has planned at least 100 homes along with a community club 
house. Although alumni are logical prospects for the community, resi¬ 
dents would not be required to have been associated with Juniata in the 
past. All residents would need to be over 55. 

While the community will be affiliated with Juniata, it won’t actu¬ 
ally be part of the College. The Campus Continuum, a marketing group 
that focuses on university-linked retirement communities, would run 
the project. Campus Continuum works with the contractors to build 
the homes, and then sells and manages them. Juniata would just coor¬ 
dinate with Campus Continuum to provide the residents with access to 
the College. 

Currently the project is on hold due to “unfavorable economic con¬ 
ditions,” according to a letter sent to President Thomas Kepple by Ge¬ 
rard Badler, the managing director of College Continuum. 

If funding resumes, the project could become a reality. “It’s hard to 
get loans for such a unique project,” said Kepple. 

“This began with a student internship project that looked at whether 
or not Huntingdon was a good retirement community,” said Kepple. 
The students, Michael Brown (’04) and Frederick Taber (’03), found 
that low taxes, proximity to a train station and nearby recreation areas 
like Raystown Lake, made Huntingdon a suitable retirement commu¬ 
nity. 

Brown and Tabor also gave a survey to alumni about whether or 
not they would like to retire in the area. “We got a positive response,” 
Kepple said. 

Later Kepple was approached by Campus Continuum.. The group 
was approaching several different colleges about creating retirement 
communities linked to their institutions. “When they asked us if we’d 
ever thought about a retirement community, we said yes,” said Kep¬ 
ple. 

Juniata was the first college to agree to this proposal, although sev¬ 
eral other colleges have also agreed since then, including Saint Francis 
University in Loretto, PA. 
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Thank you will never be enough 


EDITORIAL 

Before sending each Junia- 
tian issue to print, the editors and 
our advisor, English instructor 
Amy Mathur, meet for what has 
been dubbed “Party Night.” Fu¬ 
eled by Sweet-Tarts and candy 
cigarettes, we pore over the paper 
mock-up, making final additions, 
catching rascal typos and crack¬ 
ing jokes to maintain some sanity. 
The clock pushes 1 a.m., and we 
continue. 

Only when everything is close 
to finished, Amy bids the editors 
goodnight and sneaks home to her 
sleeping husband and three-year- 
old son. But she can’t fall asleep 
until she mentally recalls each 


“Is Sodexo still trying to use 
local produce in Baker meals? 
If so, which products come lo¬ 
cally? If not, why did this effort 
cease?” 

We still are using local pro¬ 
duce from at least three different 
vendors. Some examples would 
be mushrooms, baby carrots, yel¬ 
low squash, cherry tomatoes, snap 
peas, zucchini, asparagus, baby 
bok choy, etc. As the weather turns 
colder, some supplies obviously 
will cease. 

-Hal McLaughlin, director of 
food services 

"Recently, on the forums, a 
student introduced the idea of 
starting a weekly (or bi-weekly) 
shuttle from campus to Wal- 
Mart for students. Is there any 
likelihood that the College would 
consider such a service? If so, 
what would students need to do 


CORRECTION 

The article “Campus skate¬ 
board policy explained” in the 
Nov. 13 issue of the Juniatian 
incorrectly portrayed the cam¬ 
pus skateboarding issue, with 
respect to skateboards versus 
longboards. Senior Tony Bel- 
luci is a longboarder and uses his 
board for transportation only, not 
for tricks. 


page of the newspaper, scaveng¬ 
ing for forgotten to-dos. She slyly 
slips out of bed, whispering to her 
husband, “I’m going to get a drink 
of water.” Then she darts down to 
the kitchen, past the microwave 
clock blinking 3 a.m., and dials the 
editors. 

“Don’t forget to fix the headline 
on page 5!” she says when the edi¬ 
tors answered the phone. 

For the past six years, no mat¬ 
ter the time of day, Amy has de¬ 
voted her energy to the Juniatian 
newspaper and its student report¬ 
ers. Through her devotion to the 
Juniatian, Amy has inspired and 
empowered hundreds of students 
to use their voices to address cam¬ 
pus issues that mattered to them 
most. 


to support/start this? If not, why 
not?" 

We could certainly consider 
such a service and I am sure it 
would be popular. Currently, the 
Office of Student Activities (OSA) 
offers shuttle bus services to State 
College (which usually sell out). 
With limited access to vans and 
shuttle buses on the weekends, if 
we offered bi-weekly (or month¬ 
ly) runs to Wal-Mart, we would 
not have the means to offer trips 
to State College. If we could fill 


Now, we must sadly announce 
that Amy is stepping down as 
advisor of the Juniatian. Next 
semester, she will take a sabbati¬ 
cal in Arizona, and will return to 
Juniata next fall to teach Eng¬ 
lish courses, but not to advise the 


Amy's mantra has 
always been 
'Stir the pot.' 


newspaper. 

“It’s time for her to develop 
more of her own talents and inter¬ 
ests,” said associate professor of 
English Judy Katz. 


the shuttle bus to Wal-Mart on a 
weekday, rather than the weekend, 
offering the service would be more 
feasible. 

If students would utilize a Wal- 
Mart shuttle, I would encourage 
them to e-mail me the day of the 
week (Monday-Thursday) and 
times (morning, afternoon, eve¬ 
ning, late night) that they would 
like to see the shuttled offered. If 
there is enough interest, OSA can 
look into starting the service in the 
spring. 

-Stud Weber, director of 
student activities 


“When I heard [Amy] wasn't 
going to mn it anymore, I just as¬ 
sumed they'd be ending the paper 
as well. I can't imagine it without 
her. I can't see anyone putting in 
that amount of time, or being that 
patient, or caring that much,” said 
Tommy McConnell (’06), a former 
sports editor. 

To understand Amy’s influence 
on the newspaper, we only need 
to look back one decade. At that 
time, there was no regular campus 
newspaper; a lack of student inter¬ 
est had allowed it to go defunct. In 
2003, Amy volunteered to work 
with a group of students to restart 
the paper, essentially from scratch. 

“She has brought this thing a 
long way,” said Provost Jim Lak- 
so. “It is so much better than it was 
before she took it over. If you look 
at those old issues, it was embar¬ 
rassing. She has done a terrific 
job.” 

“She has managed to enlist stu¬ 
dents, inspire them, teach them and 
help them in all aspects of the pro¬ 
cess. She’s willing to have her stu¬ 
dents ask the hard, scary and funny 
questions,” said Katz. 

Indeed, Amy defined the role of 
the Juniatian as a critical voice on 
campus. She encouraged students 
to discuss campus events open¬ 
ly, praising the good things and 
questioning the bad things. She 
empowered students to discuss 
difficult issues that really mattered 
to them, not only the fluff. Her 
mantra has always been “Stir the 
pot.” 

“She helped us be more critical, 
to develop those critical thinking 
skills and the ability to be a jour¬ 
nalist,” said Nate Drenner (’06), 
one of the first editors under Amy. 

As a Juniata alum, Amy is genu¬ 
inely interested in the College and 
its students. 

“She brings such a depth of 
knowledge and understanding to 
this job because she knows every 
aspect of this community,” said 
Katz. 

“She really loves the school. She 
developed our abilities to bring out 
the issues that would really ben¬ 
efit the campus community,” said 
Drenner. 

“There is a tendency for people 
to think the newspaper should act 
as an arm of public relations, which 
means that the newspaper should 


never cover a controversial topic,” 
said Lakso. “Amy made the case, 
and I think rightly, that it needed 
to be free of interference, and she 
held her ground on that. I admire 
her toughness.” 

Under Amy’s guidance, the Ju¬ 
niatian has addressed contentious 
issues such as Juniata’s disciplin¬ 
ary policies, co-ed rooming, the 
marketing department’s tactics and 
students’ sexual activity. 

Of course, there were times 
when the newspaper was chal¬ 
lenged and questioned for its mate¬ 
rial. But Amy always went to bat 
for her student reporters. 

“Just knowing that Amy was 
there to support us was very im¬ 
portant,” said Drenner. 

“She showed me what it was like 
to really be treated as an equal,” 
said Nick Camey ( 4 07), former 
news editor. “That’s something 
that I’ll always and forever look 
for in all of my relationships and 
jobs.” 

Working under Amy is more 
than just stirring the pot. It’s in¬ 
credibly fun. 

“Amy is so dynamic,” said Katz. 
“It’s the way she reads, the way she 
writes, and the way she teaches.” 

“Her sense of humor made 
working on the paper fun. No 
matter how ridiculous things got, 
she could always laugh about it or 
make you laugh about it. I don’t 
know too many profs who would 
be laughing about staying up until 
five in the morning,” said Tommy 
McConnell (’06), former sports 
editor. 

“She was able to have high ex¬ 
pectations for us and at the same 
time be fun to work with,” said 
Drenner. “Now I’m a teacher, and 
I know that these are two things 
very hard to do at the same time.” 

Throughout the years Amy has 
meant a lot to those of us at the Juni¬ 
atian. Although, we may try, we’ll 
never be able to capture her larger 
than life personality on newsprint. 
We’ve attempted here (and believe 
us, keeping this a secret from Amy 
was one of the hardest tasks we’ve 
ever attempted). Perhaps McCon¬ 
nell said it best: 

“Amy was the best, the absolute 
best. I would say she really went 
the extra mile, but that doesn’t 
even do it justice. She ran an extra 
marathon for me.” 


If offered, would you use a van shuttle service from 

campus to Wal-Mart? 

Maybe 


22% 

No 

Don't know 

5% 

49% —( 


Yes 


45% 



‘ V/Sr 


If you would use the service, what time would you 

most like to see the shuttle run? 


Weekday - 64% 

Weekend - 35% 

Out of 187 respondents 


Ask the Administration 
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day To worry, or not to worry 

by Chelsea Garner 


As the semester draws to an end, 
a student’s list of things to worry 
about grows larger than an eight- 
year-old’s Christmas list. Some 
things you can mark off your 
health-related worry list, but then 
add on a few. 

Things you worry about that 
you shouldn’t 

Flu-shot making you sick 

During a visit to the Health and 
Wellness Center, I observed a stu¬ 
dent interrogating Nurse Connie 
and the doctors about whether 
he could get sick from the flu- 
shot. 

The simple answer is not really. 
“Less than five percent of people 
who get the flu-shot will get a re¬ 
action from it, [and] usually those 
reactions are flu-like symptoms. 
Just a little bit of body ache or a 
low grade fever,” said Dr. Barry 
Jordan of Evens Medical Group in 
an interview with NBC. 

This flare up is the body’s im¬ 
mune system gearing up for battle 
with the inactive strain of the virus. 
It forms antibodies so if exposed 
again later, the immune system can 


kill off the virus before it does any 
damage. 

Also, many sicknesses are not 
the result of the flu virus. “People 
seem to expect flu shots to protect 
them from every type of respira¬ 
tory illness and that is just not real¬ 
istic,” said Teristna Doda, R.N. in 
her article about cold and flu. 

Bottom line: get a flu shot. True 
flu symptoms are miserable. 

Getting Pregnant 

Disclaimer: this does not mean 
sex has no consequences. 

That said, the odds are in your 
favor, provided that some form 
of oral contraceptive is used with 
a condom. Revolutionhealth.com 
found that eight unplanned preg¬ 
nancies occur among 100 typical 
users of birth control pills, and 15 
pregnancies of 100 for condom 
use. Some simple math here: 15 
percent of eight percent is 1.2. 
Meaning there is a 1.2 percent 
chance of pregnancy when using 
both methods. 

Again, stress can negatively af¬ 
fect the situation. Stress affects the 
hormones controlling menstrua¬ 
tion. 


“In some cases, a women’s pe¬ 
riod might actually stop if she is 
worried about if she is pregnant, 
“said Dr. Phillip Owen in an article 
about the menstrual cycle. 

Hair loss 

Young adults sometimes are 
concerned about hair coming out 
in the shower or while brushing. 
Rest assured that hair loss due 
to normal shedding ranges from 
100-125 hairs per day, according 
to American Hair Loss Council 
(AHLC). 

For the ladies, certain factors 
can lead to above average hair loss. 
According to AHLC, hair loss fol¬ 
lows a dramatic hormonal change. 
One example is stopping the use 
of a birth control pill. An abrupt 
change of hormones leading to the 
loss of locks is not uncommon. 
Fortunately, once the hormones 
settle down, hair should return to 
its normal pattern. 

At any age gentlemen fret over a 
receding hair line. While it may be 
a bummer to look in the mirror and 
see your father’s famous forehead, 
rest easy with these facts. Stress 
has been linked to hair loss. The 


body stops hair production in an 
attempt to conserve energy accord¬ 
ing to AHLC. To slow the scalp 
show, stop wigging. 

Of course, male pattern baldness, 
the most common cause, happens 
due to the hormone dihydrogen- 
testosterone (DHT). Many men 
inherit the gene that causes their 
hair to be more susceptible to the 
effects of DHT. The bright side is 
DHT is the precursor for the testos¬ 
terone responsible for male charac¬ 
teristics and sex drive. So to quote 
Charlie Sheen in the movie “Good 
Advice,” “The more hair you lose, 
the more ‘head’ you gain.” 

Things you don’t worry about 
that you should 

Beer Goggles 

So we’ve all heard the adage 
that the more one drinks the better 
people start to look. Well the re¬ 
sults are in and the rumor is true. 

A recent study published in 
“Live Science” found the phenom¬ 
enon of beer goggles to be real. Af¬ 
ter one drink equivalent to a beer 
or a glass of wine, a group of 84 
college students found people to be 
10 percent more attractive. 

"It's also surprising to see this 
effect is happening at lower doses 
than you might think,” said re¬ 
searcher Marcus Munafo in an 
interview with “Live Science.” 


These students were seeing effects 
after only one drink. 

Moral of the story: Bring a sober 
friend to keep you from waking up 

next to_(insert name of last 

hook-up gone wrong). 

Moles 

Mole, beauty spot, birthmark 
or freckle. Whatever you choose 
to call them, we’ve all seen them. 
Since the average person has be¬ 
tween 10 and 40 of these marks, 
why worry about something so 
common? With the increased 
prevalence of skin cancer, it is 
important to be vigilant with ques¬ 
tionable moles. 

There are several types of moles 
according to WebMD. Congenital 
nevi are moles that occur at birth. 
These are more likely to become 
melanoma than a mole that oc¬ 
curs after birth. If a mole is larger 
than seven millimeters and has any 
of the ABCDEs of melanoma (see 
box) then it should be examined. 

Another type of mole is the Dys- 
plastic nevi. These are larger than 
average and have different colors 
and irregular shape. These heredi¬ 
tary moles can become melanoma 
as well. 

Any mole that occurs after age 
20, looks different from others 
already on the skin and changes 
color, size or shape, should be 
checked by a doctor. 



When Nature Calls by Brianna O f Malley 

Monkey Business 


Like it or not our society is heav¬ 
ily reliant on science and technol¬ 
ogy. Everyday there’s some new 
gadget or technology invented, a 
new thing claimed to cause cancer, 
and it’s something we’ve accepted 

However, evolution, considered 
to be one of the most important 
foundations of modem science is 
still debated. No scientific theory 
causes more controversy than evo¬ 
lution. According to recent polls, 
less than half of Americans believe 
in the theory of evolution. What’s 
baffling to a scientist like me is 
how a concept around which most 
of biology is based is something 
many people won’t accept. 

I discussed this issue with Don 
Braxton professor of religion, and 
Randy Bennett professor of biol¬ 
ogy. The two co-teach the IC class 
God Evolution and Culture along 
with philosophy chair Xinli Wang. 

“You have to be careful with 
how you phrase the question,” said 


Braxton, “When some people hear 
that question [do you believe in 
evolution] they hear a question in 
the belief of God.” 

Bennett agreed with Braxton’s 
sentiment saying, “Some people 
equate evolution with atheism.” 

While people may say they 
don’t believe in evolution, it does 
not necessarily mean that they re¬ 
ject the idea that people developed 
from lower life forms. They may 
only disagree with what the force 
driving this process is. 

“You don’t have very many 
young earth creationists anymore,” 
said Bennett. Young earth creation¬ 
ists are those that take the genesis 
creation story literally. “We know 
the earth was formed millions of 
years ago instead of thousands,” 
he said. 

America has a deep history and 
value of religion. These resonate 
in our government and ultimately 
our school system. However there 


are few people that still completely 
reject evolution’s ideas. 

One counter to evolution is the 
theory of Intelligent Design. Intel¬ 
ligent Design (ID) states that all 
life was created by a “designer,” 
and that the designer’s existence 
can be proven by “fingerprints” 
left by the designer. ID is often 
posed as a science. This is contro¬ 
versial because there is no way to 
prove the existence of anything in 
science, let alone God. 

“It’s a pseudoscience,” said 
Braxton. “It says there is intel¬ 
ligent presence in the universe 
and [ID advocates] hope they can 
slip it into a science classroom,” he 
said. 

Many ID supporters have hoped 
to have the theory taught in the 
classroom. In recent cases this 
fight has gone to court. In 2005, 
Bennett was chosen as a witness 
in the Kitzmiller v. Dover Area 
School District case. The Dover 


Area school board had passed a 
curriculum of teaching ID in pub¬ 
lic schools. 

The case was taken to the fed¬ 
eral court under the argument that 
teaching ID was going against the 
separation of church and state. 

Bennett said, “ID is not a sci¬ 
entific concept, but an attempt to 
return science back to a form of 
Natural Theology, and therefore 
does not belong in the science cur¬ 
riculum.” The verdict was in favor 
of the plaintiff. 

“It became apparent that they 
just wanted to teach creationism,” 
said Bennett. 

Cases like this have been pop¬ 
ping up all over the country, with 
the latest in Texas and Kansas. 

Earlier, in 2001, former sena¬ 
tor Rick Santorum proposed an 
amendment to the No Child Left 
Behind Act by promoting the 
teaching of ID in schools. The 
amendment was never passed but 
has drawn attention. 

Teaching the controversy is 
the goal some have of teaching 
the arguments for and against evo¬ 
lution. “This is a problem because 
there are some pieces of evolu¬ 


tion not taught in high school be¬ 
cause of their complexity,” said 
Bennett. 

In teaching the controversy, anti¬ 
evolutionists end up scrutinizing 
minute flaws in the theory. “They 
basically take any little thing that’s 
unknown about evolution, and 
say we don’t know anything,” he 
said. 

So where does Juniata stand in 
all this controversy? I created a 
survey a few weeks ago to gauge 
what student’s beliefs were in re¬ 
gards to evolution. I asked stu¬ 
dents if they fully believed, didn’t 
believe or were unsure of various 
creation ideas. 

Of the roughly 200 students sur¬ 
veyed, 74 percent said that they 
believed in evolution. Seventeen 
percent believed in ID and 29 per¬ 
cent believed in creationism. 

Braxton said that our school 
is not a random sampling of the 
country. “Juniata students are part 
of the intellectual elite. We are a 
primarily a science based school, 
and will have strong science back¬ 
grounds, so our stats may be differ¬ 
ent to other schools such as Mes¬ 
siah,” he said. 
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Dear Editor, 

I would like the students in 
Juniata College to be more aware 
of the existence of a non-profit 
organization, called “Health and 
Wellness Association.” Its main 
goals are to enhance wellness of 
mind, body and spirit as well as to 
inform and educate individuals at 
Juniata and those in Huntingdon 
community about the new move¬ 
ment in medicine called “Alter¬ 
native, Complementary, and Inte¬ 
grative Health Care.” The orga¬ 
nization’s mission is to empower 
individuals to be more aware of 
their life choices and to encour¬ 
age them to engage in a healthy 
lifestyle through the promotion of 
wellness activities and tutorials. 


Since this association is formed 
for charitable and educational 
purposes, it is solely running on 
donations. One of their main fund¬ 
raisers is an annual fundraising 
dinner, which futures healthful and 
delicious homemade entrees and 
desserts. Also, on the third Satur¬ 
day of October, this organization 
participates in their biggest annual 
event, Healthy Harvest Festival, 
where they promote wellness, 
healthy diet, free tai chi classes, 
and lead healthy talks that make 
people more aware of their health 
and nutrition. Another way that 
this organization branches out to 
the public is through a monthly 
column called “The Natural Con¬ 
nection” in the Daily News whose 


articles pertain to many interesting 
holistic aspects of health, such as 
yoga, massage, stress reduction, 
etc. 

This organization has just pur¬ 
chased a property on 4^ and Miff¬ 
lin Street and soon will be ready to 
give free tai chi classes every Fri¬ 
day as well as teach techniques for 
dealing with the stress, very essen¬ 
tial for students who stress out a 
lot before tests, papers, and exams. 
Overall, this organization is gradu¬ 
ally making a vision into a reality, 


offering services and other health¬ 
conscious benefits to individuals in 
the Huntingdon community. It is a 
great source for health-profession 
students because it gives a glimpse 
on the emerging type of a medi¬ 
cal branch that has never existed 
before, and this forefront practice 
system is right in Huntington! If 
you would like to leam more about 
what this organization does, email 
Tetyana McCain at mccaitx07@ 
juniata.edu. 

Tetyana McCain, class of 2011 



U/ABS UP. THU/ABS 


Editorial cartoon 



1. Pre-Thanksgiving break 2. Thanksgiving break 3. 
Dec 11th 4. Finals week 5. Just before last final (high 
brain death) 


Jake Weller 




to the CWS lab group who is running a "water pong" tourna¬ 
ment. Hello, amateurs...nobody plays pong for the splash. 


to gas prices going down faster than the Freshman Fun 
Bunch. 


to Black Fridays sales. Put Guitar Hero IV on sale for $19.99 
at 4 a.m. and Best Buy turns crazier than a cockfight. 

to Feann Foster who sang the Little Mermaid's "A Part of 
Your World" at "Juniata Idol." Sure the judges fileted her be¬ 
cause she cracked like a crab leg at every high note, but not 
us. Nope, we won't to destroy her for two reasons. 1) It takes 
guts to sing a capella ever and 2) We refuse to disparage any¬ 
thing associated with the mermaid who first taught us that "it's 
always better down where it's wetter." 
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Blue vs. Red: Looking ahead 

Obama's new era of What now GOP 9 

nj honest government ’ 


R 


n 


Sebastian Brown 


Week after week, via radio, 
the humble voice of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt reassured the American 
people, reminding them that better 
days lay ahead. More than a half- 
century later, Barack Obama is us¬ 
ing similar tools to calm a similarly 
uneasy citizenry. Well, sort of. 

For months as the Democratic 
presidential nominee and for the 
last 20 days as the American presi¬ 
dent-elect, Obama has been deliv¬ 
ering Roosevelt-inspired weekly 
radio addresses. But for the first 
time ever, on Fri. Nov. 15, he took 
his message to the Internet. So 
from now on, in addition to hear¬ 
ing directly from Obama over the 
airwaves, America can watch the 
address in video format on You¬ 
Tube. 

Obama’s decision to take the 
simple, yet unprecedented step 
of making his “Weekly Address” 
available online is just the latest 
sign that he’s serious about making 
government more accountable to 
the people. And he accepts, as did 
Howard Dean in his revolutionary 
bid for the Democratic nomina¬ 
tion in 2004, that the Internet is our 
country’s best hope for doing so. 

For two years the Obama cam¬ 
paign has proven itself adept at 
taking advantage of existing online 
tools, as well as creating new ones, 
in order to mobilize supporters— 
sometimes, ironically, in opposi¬ 
tion to his policies. 

Late last July Obama was waver¬ 
ing on whether or not to throw his 
support behind the controversial 
Foreign Intelligence Surveillance 
Act (FISA) that his progressive base 
argued violated American civil lib¬ 
erties. Immediately, the base orga¬ 
nized a group on Obama’s homep¬ 
age demanding that the Senator 
oppose the bill. Within days, the 
group had thousands of supporting 
members. As a result, at the end of 
the week Obama released a for¬ 
mal statement acknowledging and 
even sympathizing with the online 
group’s concerns. 

Although Obama ended up vot¬ 
ing for the FISA, which he saw 
as an imperfect, yet noble display 
of compromise between Republi¬ 
cans and Democrats, progressive 
blogging community didn’t let 


him off the hook. For weeks they 
went back and forth debating 
whether or not Obama’s momen¬ 
tary betrayal of progressive values 
was grounds for his losing their 
backing. In the end, the left stuck 
by Obama. But only after having 
first learned an important lesson 
about a potential Obama presiden¬ 
cy: accountability can’t be equated 
to submission. 

No, I don’t doubt that at times 
Obama will make decisions that 
you and I might disagree with. 
But more importantly, as the blog¬ 
ging community learned firsthand, 
Obama’s will be a transparent, and 
therefore honest, administration. 
And that’s exactly what this coun¬ 
try needs now more than ever. 

President Bush’s approval rat¬ 
ing of a measly 22 percent can be 
attributed in large part to his sup¬ 
port of short sighted and disastrous 
policies. But equally as damaging 
to both his reputation and, more 
importantly, to Americans’ faith in 
government has been the frighten¬ 
ing degree to which secrecy and 
behind-the-scenes deal making has 
defined his time in office. 

Obama offers an alternative, 
both in substance and in style. In 
his first YouTube video version of 
his “Weekly Address,” he left little 
doubt as to what his plan will look 
like. Above all else, upon being 
sworn into office on Jan. 20, he’s 
going to make it his top priority to 
show the average hard-working 
American family the same amount 
of concern and respect that was 
shown to corporate bankers on 
Wall Street in last month’s bailout 
plan. 

But don’t take my word for it. 
Discover Obama’s economic plan 
for yourself. Whether you check 
out the “Issues” tab at his easily 
navigable Web site (www.Barack- 
Obama.com) or watch his “Week¬ 
ly address” online, keeping tabs 
on our soon to be president will 
be easier than ever before. Thanks 
to Obama’s warm embrace of the 
very online tools that have come to 
define our generation, we won’t be 
led astray into a futile war or a pre¬ 
ventable economic meltdown. 

This is our country. If we do 
our part and hold our government 
accountable, it’s ours to reclaim. 
Let’s get to work. 


Rachel Kern 


As thrilling as the 2008 presi¬ 
dential election was for 53 per¬ 
cent of the population, 46 percent 
of Americans were in political 
mourning after Barack Obama 
was declared our nation’s next 
president. With Democrats 
not only controlling both ends of 
Pennsylvania but now Pennsylva¬ 
nia Avenue, too, the Republican 
Party is doing some serious soul 
searching. Where do we go from 
here? 

We should respect Obama and 
the Democrats, but fight like hell 
anytime they promote a policy in 
which the government makes deci¬ 
sions to usurp an economic or per¬ 
sonal liberty that we enjoy in this 
country. These are the principles 
on which we should frame our 
policy positions. 

More than that though, I think 
the answer is complete restructure. 
Our Republican leaders need to 
develop ideals that appeal to youth 
voters, minorities and the college- 
educated. This does not mean re¬ 
structuring our traditional Repub¬ 
lican values. It just means that we 
need to do some serious thinking 
about what it is we really do stand 
for. No more running a moderate 
candidate who is merely a puppet 
for conservative strategists. 

One of the biggest problems 




Have a topic that you'd like Pres¬ 
ident. Kepple to write about? 
Simply e-mail your suggestion 
to juniatian@juniata.edu, and 


confronting Republicans is the fact 
that we have built our party on the 
basis of an America that no longer 
exists demographically. That’s why 
a restructure and major renovation 
is in need. We must finally shed 
this old world brand of the “party 
of white people” and make the leap 
into the 21st century. 

The future of the Republican 
Party does not lie in abandoning 
our principles, but in finally stand¬ 
ing up for them. GOP leaders can’t 
be afraid to be bold in embrac¬ 
ing new ideas or condemning the 
failing policies of the Democrats. 
When the Democrats falter, we 
have to be ready to jump in with 
policies that work. We have to give 
voters something to rally around 
and we can’t cave to the elites or to 
the religious fanatics. 

We have to look at our Party with 
a critical eye and find our mistakes. 
We must fix the way we handle 
certain policies. Although, we owe 
wilderness and wildlife preserva¬ 
tion and environmental protection 
to Republican presidents, the cur¬ 
rent party has treated the biosphere 
as a virtual antagonist. 

Environmentalism is just one 
area where the Republican Party 
could start to clean up our act. 
GOP leaders must own up to the 
failing state of our nation and not 
necessarily apologize for it, but fix 
it. 


the editors will forward them 
anonymously to Dr. Kepple. 

This semester, the administra¬ 
tion has seemingly departed from 
our usual good record of consult¬ 
ing with the student body about 
changes. 

For example, the new food plan 
was developed too late last spring 
to have a good discussion on cam¬ 
pus about all its new options. We 
then introduced a new Juniata 
athletics logo with thorough con¬ 
sultation with the athletic staff, but 
not enough consultation with our 
students. An unfortunate informa¬ 
tion leak resulted in former foot¬ 
ball coach Darrell Alt announcing 
his resignation before the Dickin¬ 
son game rather than afterword as 


The GOP’s traditional support 
for business turned into an exuber¬ 
ance for unchecked greed. From 
this developed an indifference to 
the lagging incomes and waning 
livelihoods of laboring and middle 
class households. These ideals are 
not the ideals that the Republican 
Party is supposed to represent. 
We’re supposed to value fam¬ 
ily and be willing to stand up and 
work hard to keep families togeth¬ 
er. Low incomes, or complete lack 
thereof, puts strain on families. 
If Republicans focus on helping 
small businesses and communi¬ 
ties grow and work on stabilizing 
the workforce, then perhaps 
families won’t be under so much 
strain. 

It's good for conservatism that 
GOP conservatives will have to 
develop refreshed ideas and re¬ 
generate their political skills. Elec¬ 
tion defeats should be seen as the 
lifeblood of a political party. They 
allow it to renew its leadership and 
rethink its agenda. Like any fail¬ 
ure, we pick up the pieces and put 
together a new life. The Republican 
Party has been dealt a new hand 
in the political sphere and should 
use these next few years to really 
do some character redevelopment. 

For right now however, the 
Democrats should be careful, be¬ 
cause we’ll be watching their ev¬ 
ery move with eagle eyes. 


had been planned. Our process to 
rename Muddy Run was also not 
thought through well. And we did 
not prepare as well as we should 
have by adding sections to spring 
semester classes for our larger- 
than-normal freshman class. 

In the end, this president is re¬ 
sponsible, and I take all the blame. 
These five examples are not the 
way we normally do business at 
Juniata. We will do better, starting 
with revising and better communi¬ 
cating the meal plan. 

I also appreciate your patience 
when we occasionally go off 
without more thorough discus¬ 
sion. So do enjoy the rest of the 
semester; I promise not to change 
anything! 


Presidential Perspective 
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MUSICOLOGY 


by Caitlin Bigelow 


CAUCASIAN KRUMPING 



Krumping may not be a word 
that is familiar to you. So you may 
be wondering how it comes into 
play on this mainly white campus 
where the greatest diversity, that 
I see daily, is my roommate’s last 
name (Wakabayashi), on our door’s 
nametag. I am here to spice things 
up a bit and bring a little hip-hop 
culture and diversity to this bland 
campus. Ladies and gentlemen, let 
me present to you.. .krumping. 

According to Wikipedia krump¬ 
ing is, “a relatively new urban 
dance form that began in South 
Central Los Angeles and is char¬ 
acterized by free, expressive and 
highly energetic moves involving 
the arms and chest.” This highly 
emotionally charged dance is quite 


a spectacle, especially if you have 
never seen it before. Krumping, 
according to Urban Dictionary, 
com, is intended as an outlet for 
anger and replaces violence. 

I decided to try to master the art 
form myself. I enlisted the help 
of another roommate, Elizabeth 
Van Blarcom and we started our 
research. After scouring YouTube 
for videos (which took forever be¬ 
cause of the slow campus connec¬ 
tion), we felt we had enough mate¬ 
rial to get a basic idea. Here are the 
main points we pulled from it. 

First, it’s all about rhythm. Al¬ 
most all krumping videos involve 
more than one person so that a 
krump battle can ensue. Usually 
there is a circle and two people are 


'And They Lay' 



Andrew Meloney/ Juniatian 


Seniors Brittany Moyer and Josh Beckel dance on a trapeze 
during Juniata theaters performance of "..And They Lay Not 
Awake, Yet Dreaming Without Sleep," a show directed and cre¬ 
ated by Gravity Project member and dancer Nathan Dryden. 
The performance, which ran from Nov. 20-23, was based on a 
collection of images Dryden thought of while falling asleep. 


selected to step inside to krump 
battle. 

Consequently dance style is fast 
and aggressive. The right kind of 
song makes all the difference. We 
found that Missy Elliot has some 
great krumping songs, high energy 
and fast paced. Savage’s “Swing” 
was also a good one. 

Elizabeth and I decided to put 
into practice all that we had learned. 
For all you non-krumpers out there 
it can be difficult to know where to 
start. If you are still having a hard 
time picturing it you could com¬ 
pare it to moshing, assuming that 
the mosh doesn’t turn violent. 

Here is what we learned through 
direct experience: For your first 
krumping experience it is helpful 
to get into character. It builds con¬ 
fidence. I donned two pairs of soc¬ 
cer shorts, so that I could sag one 
pair, a baggy shirt, baseball hat and 
some sneakers. We found that hav¬ 
ing some kind of prop, like a jacket 
to wildly throw off or a hat is also 
helpful. 

There are two basic moves all 
krumpers should master. The first 
is the air punch. The air punch 
is best utilized when you have a 
krumping opponent. Swagger up 
to him and pretend like you are go¬ 


ing to punch him but sail the punch 
above his head. It looks intimidat¬ 
ing and shows that you mean busi¬ 
ness. 

The second move, the two step, 
is a combination of foot move¬ 
ments that shows you know what’s 
up. Jump back on your right heel 
while simultaneously moving your 
left leg forward landing on your 
heel. Just repeat this move a couple 
times. Don’t be afraid to let loose 
a little and come up with original 
stuff. It’s about being creative and 
feeling the beat. 

Now it was time to krump. We 
pumped up Savage’s “Swing” 
from the iPod speakers and lost 
all inhibitions. I ended up getting 
kicked in the head, but for the rest 
of the night no major injuries were 
sustained. As the next song began 
our common room filled with suit- 
emates, curious about what the 
commotion could be on a typical 
Tuesday. 

There were several things that 
happened that night. First, a lot of 
calories were burned (we krumped 
for a total of two hours). Second, 
we felt completely refreshed and 
original. And last, we were able to 
completely enjoy the music while 
get into it. With such positive re¬ 


sults we decided to replicate our 
efforts on a larger scale. That’s 
where the Juniata women’s soccer 
team came into play. 

The next Wednesday we had al¬ 
most the entire team in East 201 in 
“krump gear” ready to battle. We 
named only five rules for the night. 
Rule One: Everyone must krump. 
Rule Two: You can only krump 
in the center for 20 seconds. Rule 
Three: No one else can make fun 
of anyone’s krumping abilities. 
Rule Four: You must come dressed 
to krump. Rule Five: Keep it rated 
G (we aren’t about the slutty danc¬ 
ing). We formed a circle and the 
madness ensued...madness even 
the pages of the Juniatian can’t 
handle. 

So have you grown bored with 
your life? Maybe you’re looking 
for a new outlet to release your an¬ 
ger? Krumping is the answer. 

Advisory Warning: Krump¬ 
ing should NEVER be attempted 
while intoxicated and can be 
extremely dangerous. Pregnant 
women should not krump as it can 
cause complications at birth. Peo¬ 
ple with a history of heart attacks 
or asthma should be cautious when 
krumping. 



There’s a reason “Zack and Miri 
Make a Porno” had to fight not to 
receive an NC-17 rating. There are 
many reasons, in fact. However, 
despite its cmdeness and risque 
premise, the movie succeeds in 
winning over your heart. 

The beginning of the movie finds 
platonic friends Zack (Seth Rogen) 
and Miri (Elizabeth Banks) in dire 
financial straits. Their jobs only 
pay so much and the bills are pil¬ 
ing up. Eventually, their water is 
turned off, followed by their lights 
and finally, their heat. Faced with 
having to leave their home, Zack 
and Miri decide to do the one thing 
that could earn them money - and 
cost them their dignity - make a 
pomo. 

Though the plot may be about 
making a pomo, the story is re¬ 


ally about Zack and Miri. The 
two friends epitomize anti-heroes. 
They’re both cmde and brash, and 
they don’t really care what other 
people think. Yet their willingness 
to go against the grain and be in 
your face is refreshing, and even 
cute, when they do it together. 

Rogen and Banks have very 
good on-screen chemistry, and you 
root for them to be together. There 
are several truly tender moments 
between the title characters that are 
surprising considering the premise 
of the movie. Their endearing re¬ 
lationship drives the whole film. 

With all that said, “Zack and 
Miri” is still a comedy, and a dirty 
one at that. Originally, the MPAA 
(Motion Picture Association of 
America) slapped the movie with 
an NC-17 rating, the kiss of death 


for the box office. Eventually, 
director Kevin Smith (“Dogma,” 
“Chasing Amy”) appealed for the 
R rating, but it is easy to see why 
an appeal was necessary in the first 
place. The movie swears constant¬ 
ly, has male and female full frontal 
nudity and a whole lot of sex. At 
some parts, you may even feel em¬ 
barrassed watching because it is so 
raunchy. 

There is humor in that raunchi¬ 
ness, though. While many jokes 
will not appeal to the grandparents 
out there, for the most part, the foul 
dialogue is genuinely fiinny. How¬ 
ever, the movie isn’t fiinny simply 
because of how dirty it is; it’s a 
fiinny movie that just happens to 
be about dirty things. 

continued page 14 
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The Naked Truth: The "Twelve Days of SeX-mas" 


The following article appeared in Dec. 2006. The Juniatian reprints it for your reading pleasure and to pay tribute to its author, Rebecca DeHass. Over the last three-and-a-half years 
Becca has acted as sex columnist, back page humor columnist, layout editor and editor-in-chief. She has filled these pages with much more ease than we will be able to fill her place. 


Rebecca DeHass 

I believe the Chipmunks sang 
it best: “We’ve been good, but we 
can’t last. Hurry Christmas, hurry 
fast.” I know we’re all busy writ¬ 
ing papers and studying for finals 
at the start of this holiday season, 
so I’ve decided to write this col¬ 
umn in a new-old fashioned way. 
A way that will save everyone a 
little time by making a SeX-mas 
list for all Juniatians who are busy 
crossing off their to-do lists. 

You already know that no one 
wants a lump (of coal) in his or her 
stocking. We want candy canes to 
suck on, the biggest Christmas tree 
and of course a ride in a one horse 
open sleigh. So rock out with this 
list to the tune of “The Twelve 
Days of Christmas.” 

On the first day of Christmas, 
you should put beneath the tree... 

A present from on one’s knees. 
I just thought we should start the 
first night off with a bright light to 
guide our way this season. “Fall 
on your knees. O hear the angels’ 
voices! Oh night divine!” You’ll 
go down in history, for sure. 

Two dainty dice. Sometimes 


the best treats do come in small 
packages. For example, if he rolls a 
three, you have to stripe his candy 
cane (remember, this is the season 
of goodwill toward men). For a 
five, you have to jingle some bells. 
If you do not enjoy giving such 
gifts, your hearts are just as small 
as the Grinch’s. Now jingle bell, 
jingle bell, jingle bell rock before 
someone has a “Blue Christmas.” 

Three French maids. Who 
doesn’t want three French maids? 
I realize that in the original song, 
there were eight maids a milking; 
however, I have a different version 
of the eighth day. Therefore, we 
should simply keep in mind that 
heedless of the wind and weather, 
they are still quite skilled with their 
hands. Fa la la la la la la la la. 

Four soundproof walls. Please 
don’t “Go Tell It on the Mountain.” 
We like to hear Santa yell, “Ho ho 
ho!” from the rooftops, but we 
don’t want to hear you. Give the 
impression that not a creature is 
stirring, not even a mouse... Let 
there be peace on Earth, okay? 

Five jingling rings. You can 
always use vibrating spares, right? 
It’s as good as figgy pudding, “We 


What gift would you most like to receive this holiday 
season? 


A sampling of your responses... 

GPA Booster. 

Sidney Crosby. 

Love... awwwww. 

Spring Mountain Day from 
T-Kep. 

Xbox 360 Games 

Tuition, please! 

A Donna action figure with 
sweet Gold Card swiping ac¬ 
tion. 

A "Get Out of Recession 
Free" Card. 

Coach Madison Bag. 

A warm, good, home-cooked 
meal. 

Leather bathrobe. 



My degree so I don't have to 
come back in the spring. 

Amy Mathur staying on the 
Juniatian. My stockings will be 
filled with tears. 

Gift certificate to Borders. 

No Creepers Creeping. 

Engagement ring. 

iTunes Gift Card. 

Low unemployment, low in¬ 
flation, cheap gas, world peace. 

A nice stocking-stuffer. If you 
know what I mean. 

Admittance to med school! 


won’t go until we get some, so 
bring some right here!” Now that’s 
how you spread for holiday cheer. 

Six kinds of sugar. Start with 
whipped cream. You can pretend 
that it is icing and decorate your 
snowman or woman with five 
more sugars of your choice. I 
suggest chocolate icing, Hershey 
kisses, gummies, peppermints and 
a cherry for the top. Later, you can 
melt Parson Brown’s sugary-good¬ 


ness by the fireside. 

Seven sultry stripdowns (at 
least). We can only hope that 
you’re getting a daily dose of sugar 
and spice. ‘Tis the season to be giv¬ 
ing, so glide along with a song of a 
wintery fairyland and make those 
cheeks nice and rosy so you can 
get comfy and cozy. “Giddy-up 
giddy-up giddy-up, let’s go!” 

Eight Energizers. Please see 
number five. This brand is appar¬ 


ently good for when you just keep 
going and going.. .Well, does any¬ 
one else find it amusing that the 
Energizer’s mascot is a pink rab¬ 
bit? It’ll keep the vibrations long- 
lasting and if you enjoy banging 
the drum as much as the bunny, 
then “pa rum pum pum pum” to 
you, too. 

Nine 69s. Snuggled up together 


continued page 15 


Dear Santa, forget the socks. 

I need the cure for hangovers. 

Editors' Picks: Christmas gifts for the collegiately challenged 

Want to feel like James Bond this Christmas season? Then get the USB Hidden 
Flash Drive Watch. A 4G USB card can be hidden discreetly in the watch. It’s 
perfect for conducting seeking missions and make yourself feel clever. It’s only 
$49.99 and can be found at thinkgeek.com. 


Tired of your roommate watching his loud anime 24/7? Elevate your pas¬ 
sive-aggressive warfare to the next level with a TV-B-Gone Universal TV 
Power Remote Control Keychain. Turn off the TV randomly with a push of a 
button. Act just as confused as he is for even more fun. Available at Amazon, 
com for $19.99. 


The Hangover Handbook is the perfect gift for the typical alcoholic college 
student. It contains solutions for those stubborn holiday hangovers and can be 
purchased fromAmazon.com for $8.95. 


The Snowball Launcher. Clipping a freshman walking across North Lawn 
- a beautiful sight. Pegging the JCPD truck as it endlessly circles the Ken¬ 
nedy parking lot will make you happy tonight. We'll be launching in a winter 
wonderland. (Snowball launcher shoots softball sized snowballs 50 feet. No 

batteries needed.) Find yours at Target, in stores and online for $29.95. 


Yes, that is a Hillary Clinton Nutcracker and those are some powerful thighs. She 
must follow a Coach Smith workout. Only $14.95 at perpetualkid.com 
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A nythlvxgBut Ordinary 

Perception/ changed/your life/ 

by Clc^e/WMlcuviy 


Sometimes when you pick up a 
book for a class, you instantly dis¬ 
like it. This may be because you 
have to read it, but the truth is, 
you probably wouldn’t like it even 
if you had picked it up randomly 
at the library. Unfortunately, this 
might be the case with the great 
works of Tennessee Williams. 

In both “The Glass Menagerie” 
and “A Streetcar Named Desire,” 
the characters are unhappy. Either 
their lives make them miserable 
or the people around them cause 
them distress. Throughout the sto¬ 
ries, the characters deal with their 
issues in differently but ultimately 
resolve their problems in ways that 
the readers might not agree with.. 

“A Streetcar Named Desire” fo¬ 
cuses on Stella, Stanley, Blanche 
and Mitch. Blanche, Stella’s sister, 
comes to stay at her apartment, 
which is where the reader leams 
of Blanche’s mentally unbalanced 
problem. 

The story is interesting because 


it is set in a small apartment, mov¬ 
ing between two or three rooms on 
one floor. While the reader is told 
about events in other locations and 
“hears” what is happening upstairs, 
the main action happens in a space 
that has curtains instead of doors. 
This adds to the tension that Wil¬ 
liams builds throughout the play 
and gives the impression of being 
trapped. 

While the beginning of the play 
foreshadows a possible violent 
conclusion, the reader hopes that 
things will end differently and that 
these people might find some hap¬ 
piness. 

The reader experiences cultural 
norms that have long been cast 
away. The story is set in a time 
when it was acceptable to hit your 
wife and send her away so that the 
men could have a poker game. In 
“Streetcar,” Williams doesn’t criti¬ 
cize these actions and it forces us to 
think about uncomfortable ideas. 

“The Glass Menagerie” allows 


the reader to see another issue en¬ 
tirely. This work focuses on Laura, 
who collects glass figurines. In the 
play, Laura rarely leaves the house. 
Instead she plays with her glass 
menagerie. Her favorite figurine is 
a glass unicorn. 

This work, like “Streetcar” is set 
in a limited space. Part of this can 
be attributed to the work required 
to have many sets in a stage show, 
but it also helps with the feeling 
of both works. In the small apart¬ 
ment, the reader might feel as 
though Laura has shuts herself off 
from the world. 

“Glass Menagerie” also focuses 
on general issues of life. Here we 
see ideas of uniqueness, love and 
youth. These themes press the 
reader to think about their own 
lives and relationships, possibly 
bringing change to them. 

Williams writes his characters in 
a way that doesn’t make the reader 
feel for them. Instead, he allows 
readers to see parts of themselves 


Percussion Ensemble 



Andrew Waplinger / Juniatian 

The Juniata College Percussion Ensemble performed a variety ofpieces using an assortment of instruments 
at their performance on Nov. 23 in the Halbritter Center for Performing Arts. 


in the characters while making 
those players people the readers 
don’t want to be. Instead of mak¬ 
ing one character obviously good 
or right, each character has his or 
her own flaws. This gives the read¬ 
er an indifferent feeling and leaves 
them questioning themselves when 
the story is complete. 

While these works might not 
be the lightest reads, they give in¬ 


sights into people that are hard to 
come by. Readers might not like 
these works or feel like going to a 
party after reading them, but they 
may gain something more valu¬ 
able than pleasure. If you’re up for 
learning something about yourself 
or the human experience, both of 
these plays are excellent places to 
start. 


Couple's relationship focus of 
big screen "Porno" (no, really) 

continued from page 12 


Very good supporting roles boost 
the humor in the movie, especially 
Craig Robinson (“The Office,” 
“Pineapple Express”) as Zack’s co¬ 
worker, Delaney. He delivers his 
lines perfectly throughout and uses 
those deadpan serious expressions 
just as well in “Zack and Miri” as 
he does on “The Office.” Justin 
Long (“Accepted”) also has a very 
funny cameo as a snobbish gay 
pom star. Jason Mewes, known 
for his role as Jay in most of his 
collaborations with Smith, plays 
a stupid, if well-meaning, actor in 
Zack and Miri’s pomo. His role 
provides a lot of laughs as well. 

Despite all of the good acting, 
the movie sometimes gets bogged 
down in its brashness. Smith is 


not afraid to throw the cmde and 
the disgusting right in your face, 
and sometimes it’s just too much. 
There are one or two particularly 
cringe-worthy scenes that I am 
completely prohibited from de¬ 
scribing here. There are also a lot 
of lines that aren’t funny, but just 
gross. While most of Smith’s dia¬ 
logue is very good, when he has a 
bad line, it’s quite noticeable and it 
detracts from the film. 

The movie is definitely worth 
seeing if you don’t mind the randy 
subject matter. Just keep in mind 
that while the film may be called 
“Zack and Miri Make a Pomo,” 
the heart of the story really re¬ 
volves around the “Zack and Miri” 
portion, not the latter part. 


Final Take'. ★ ★ ★ 

“Zack and Miri Make a Porno ” is now playing at the Clifton 5 in 
downtown Huntingdon. 

It is rated R for strong crude sexual content , including dialogue , 
graphic nudity and pervasive language. 



Film Flash Back 
The Seventh Seal (1957) 


“The Seventh Seal” is a powerful meditation on death and the 
meaning of life. Directed by Ingmar Bergman, this Swedish film is 
not for everyone. It’s subtitled, black and white, philosophical and 
challenging to watch. But if you have the taste for that kind of film, 
this one is a masterpiece. 

The film follows the journey of a knight in the medieval era, Anto- 
nius Block (Max von Sydow) and his sarcastic squire Jons (Gunnar 
Bjomstrand) as they trek across Europe. Europe has been decimated 
by the bubonic plague and disease and despair are everywhere they 

go- 

All the while they are traveling, Antonius is playing a game of chess 
with Death (Bengt Ekerot). It is one of the most frequently borrowed 
images of film and television and it began with “The Seventh Seal.” 
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Guitar Hero Tournament 

Some people are easy. Some people are hard. 

And some people are juuusssst right. Or medium. Whatever. 

Come out and show Juniata how you roll. Or rock. Whatever. 

Single elimination tournament 
Three screens featuring head-to-head match-ups 
December 9 
Ellis Ballroom 
10p.m.-12p.m. 

Registration: $3 at preregistration (in Ellis lobby after 
Thanksgiving), $4 at the door 
Participants encouraged to bring their own guitars 

Prizes include gift cards and issues of Kvasir 
Baked goods for sale 

^Special shred off: Amy Mathur vs. William "Axel" Dickey 



The Naked Truth 

continued from page 13 


like two birds of a feather would 
be, or whatever other little twist 
you’d like. Frolic and play the Es¬ 
kimo way or just go for a good old 
fashioned sleigh ride. If you can’t 
agree, go conspire by the fire (it’s 
sure to melt your cares away). 

Ten tantalizing teasers. It 
can’t hurt to hide in the bushes 
naked, even if it leads to freezing. 
It worked well in “It’s a Wonder¬ 
ful Life,” and really who doesn’t 
love a good tease to warm up with 
when you’re running low on steam 
for your cocoa? This plan has ad¬ 
ditional benefits: I’ve heard the 
best way to gain heat when you’re 
extremely cold is to get naked with 
someone and huddle. Of course, 
movement is also helpful, so find 
a stick and start creating some fric¬ 
tion to get a fire going. Begin with 
Jack Frost nipping at your nose 
and work your way toward roast¬ 
ing chestnuts on an open fire. You 
will hear a pop! 

Eleven stocking stuffers. In¬ 
side your stocking amongst the 
Chapstick and Hershey’s candies, 
you’ll find a ribbon attached to a 


little note that reads, “Put this on 
and meet me under the tree. I prom¬ 
ise I’ll unwrap you.” If there are 10 
other surprises like that ribbon, I 
know I’ll be home for Christmas! 
That’s better than a Fundip and a 
pack of candy cigarettes. 

Twelve pack of Trojans. Hope¬ 
fully, one pack will be enough to 
keep you rockin’ around the Christ¬ 
mas tree longer than the electric 
train set. 


Wind Symphony 



Andrew Waplinger / Juniatian 


The Juniata College Wind Symphony performed on Nov. 16 in the Halbritter Center for Performing 
Arts. Among the pieces played were five composed by guest conductor Dr. Frank Ticheli. Professor 
James Latten was the Juniata conductor. The Symphony included members of the Huntingdon com¬ 
munity and students from area high schools and middle schools. During the event, Juniata sopho¬ 
more Anne Staudenmaier was honored for winning the Juniata College Concerto Competition. 


Now, everyone please join in 
chorus with me: “On the twelfth 
day of SeX-mas my true love 
gave to me, a 12 pack of Trojans, 
11 stocking stuffers, 10 tantalizing 
teasers, nine 69s, eight Energizers, 
seven sultry stripdowns, six kinds 
of sugar, five jingling rings, four 
soundproof walls, three French 
maids, two dainty dice and a pres¬ 
ent from on one’s knees!” 

I hope that you all have some¬ 
thing special slipped down your 
chimneys this year. And now, I’m 
off to sing my favorite carol, “Oh 
come, oh come Emmanuel!” Mer¬ 
ry Christmas, JC! 
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Juniata volleyball leaves it all on the court 


Thank you for a great season! 


i 



Michelle Morchesky 

It’s strange. When I went to na¬ 
tionals, I already had half of this 
article written. My intent was to 
update the article every night with 
a recap of our epic matches. The 
article was filled with strong words 
that attempted to describe our con¬ 
fidence and determination. I now 
sit here on the bus the morning af¬ 
ter our five game loss to La Veme, 
staring at my original article, think¬ 
ing that it doesn’t seem right to 
publish it. 

It’s not that the words I wrote 
weren’t true. We all knew we were 
winning this year. You could’ve 


but our spirit is still alive and well. 

Writing for the Juniatian about 
something that I love so much 
and hold so dearly to my heart has 
been nothing short of an honor. 
It’s been an opportunity to show 
everyone what Juniata volleyball 
is all about and I think I have suc¬ 
ceeded in portraying that so far. So, 
I would like to take this final op¬ 
portunity to do something a little 
bit different. 

I am going to spend the rest of this 
article not talking about volleyball. 
I’m not going to talk about our 
playoff run, our crazy pre-game su¬ 
perstitions or post-game thoughts. 

I want to take this opportunity to 


ger underclassmen. You now own 
the faces of veterans. Take that 
role with great care and responsi¬ 
bility. We need you now more than 
ever. 

Freshmen. Your careers are just 
beginning. With one year under 
your belts, you will begin to under¬ 
stand what Juniata volleyball is all 
about. Hopefully by now you’ve 
realized that being on this team is 
about so much more than being 
great players. 

Every player has something dif¬ 
ferent to offer to the success of this 
team. There is not one player that 
is more valuable than the next. 

I tried to stay away from mak¬ 


We are still Juniata volleyball. 

We still walk onto the court with a swagger. 

We still own that chip that lies on each of our shoulders. 


Andrew Waplinger / Juniatian 

Junior Paige Johnston (9) and senior Erin Albert (14) block a kill at¬ 
tempt from D ’Youville on Nov. 13. Juniata s 3-0 win over D ’Youville 
puts the Eagles into the Regional Semifinals. 


asked anyone. This was our year. 
But, for whatever reason, there 
were other things in store for us 
at the end of the season. None 
of us understand now, with the 
pain from the loss still fresh, but 
we may have still come out win¬ 
ners. 

In the end, volleyball is just a 
game. Wins and losses do not de¬ 
fine us. We are still sisters, daugh¬ 
ters, girlfriends, students, friends 
and Juniata volleyball players. We 
might be a little broken right now, 


Congratulations, Amber Thomas 


Juniata senior outside hitter Amber Thomas closed out her collegiate volleyball career on Nov. 21 as one 
of the most decorated athletes in the program's and the College's histories. 

On Nov. 19, Thomas was named the American Volleyball Coaches Association (AVCA) Division III 
Player of the Year. Thomas also won the award in 2007, making her the first Juniata player ever to claim the 
honor twice. She became only the fourth volleyball player in NCAA history to be named Dill Player of the 
Year in consecutive seasons. 

Thomas was also named a First team All-American for the third straight season. She earned a Third team 
All-American nod for her freshman campaign, making her only the second Juniata athlete (Christy Om- 
dorfif, volleyball, '95) to be named an All-American four times. 

On Nov. 24 Thomas was chosen as ESPN The Magazine's College Division Women’s Volleyball Aca¬ 
demic All-America of the Year and a First team Academic All-America. According to a Juniata press re¬ 
lease, "She is the second Eagle women’s volleyball player to be named Academic All-America of the Year 
in the sport as well as a First team Academic All-America." Carli Dale ('04) accomplished the same feat. 

Of the 19 Juniata College athletes who have earned Academic All-American honors to date, Thomas 
became only the fifth to be named to the Academic All-American First team. 

Thomas also collected her second consecutive Landmark Conference Player of the Year and First team 
All-Conference honors this month. 

She is a four-time Division III AVCA All-Mid Atlantic-Region honoree. 

Thomas was a member of four straight Final Four teams and the National Champion squad in 2006. 


talk about my 20 best friends that 
have practiced, lifted, laughed and 
cried with me everyday for the past 
four months. In the end, what you 
really take away from sports are 
the friendships. 

To the beloved seniors, what a 
phenomenal career! Your strength 
as players and leaders on this team 
will live on. As technical volley¬ 
ball “seniors” now, the juniors 
will use the lessons you’ve taught 
us over the past three years to 
lead our team as best we can next 
year. All we can hope for is to make 
you as proud as you have made us. 
To say that playing with seven of 
the best players in the nation for 
the past three years has been an 
honor would be an understate¬ 
ment. 

To my fellow juniors, it’s our 
turn. Three years have flown by 
and I’m sure our final year as play¬ 
ers won’t be anything different. 
We’ve learned leadership from the 
absolute best. With the lessons and 
tests we’ve come across in our ca¬ 
reers, there is no way that we can 
fail as leaders. All we can ask for 
now is the blessing of the gradu¬ 
ating seniors and the promise of 
commitment from the underclass¬ 
men. The rest is up to us. 

Sophomores, your journey is 
rapidly changing. You are no lon¬ 


ing this article too sentimental, but 
I fear that I have failed in this re¬ 
spect. What I want people to take 
away from this article is that our 
final loss does not define our sea¬ 
son, ourselves or our success. We 
are still Juniata volleyball. We still 
walk onto the court with a swag¬ 
ger. We still own that chip that lies 
on each of our shoulders. 

Those who may believe that our 
spirits are broken are sorely mis¬ 
taken. Yes, we all shed tears stand¬ 
ing on that end line for the last time 
this season, but I do not believe 
that they were tears of devasta¬ 
tion. I would like to believe that 
on that end line we all experienced 
a type of bond that can never be 
matched. 

At that instant, we experienced 
a great moment of sorrow, but it is 
from that sorrow that we will grow 
to be even stronger as a group. 
Don’t get me wrong, it is incred¬ 
ibly hard to be positive about los¬ 
ing in the national semifinals, but 
once again, in the end, it is just a 
game. 

There is so much more to sports 
than winning and losing. We may 
not believe that now, but someday, 
someday we will. Thank you for a 
great season ladies, and thank you 
Juniata for your support. We’ll be 
back. 
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Juniata men’s basketball 
working out the kinks 



Andrew Meloney / Juniatian 


Juniata freshman guard Dan Sekulski looks to pass out of an Alfred 
double team. The Eagles dropped its first home game, 65-71. 


Chad Kohr 

All teams deal with adversity. 
The Juniata men’s basketball team 
already faced some in its first game 
of the season. 

In a very hostile environment, 
the Eagles dropped their season 
opener to Penn State-Altoona. Se¬ 
nior Eric Mueseler believes simple 
things did the team in. 

“We didn’t execute defensively 
and were poor fundamentally. We 
have to go back and work on our 
defensive positioning and make 
sure we stay focused,” said Mue¬ 
seler. 

Coach Greg Curley sees the 
game as something to leam from. 
“We were put in a very tough situa¬ 
tion early. We have to leam from it 
and it will help prepare us for what 

By The 
Numbers 

2 

years in a row that Amber 
Thomas (women's volleyball) 
has been named the Division 
III Player of the Year. Onlyfour 
women in NCAA history have 
won the award in back-to-back 
seasons 

.600 

shooting percentage of senior 
forward Eric Mueseler from be¬ 
hind the three point line through 
the first three games of the sea¬ 
son 

13 

steals in four games for se¬ 
nior guard Claudia McDowell 
through four games this season 

109,000 

people who sat outside in sub¬ 
freezing temperatures on Nov. 
22 to watch Penn State clinch 
a Rose Bowl berth. That is the 
equivalent of 70 Juniata Col¬ 
lege student bodies. 


we’ll face in conference play,” he 
said. 

There is no reason for the team 
to panic. The last two seasons, 
which both produced 17 wins and 
appearances in the Landmark Con¬ 
ference championship game, both 
featured a loss in the road opener. 
Junior Jeff Berkey is confident that 
the team can overcome the loss 
quickly. 

“It’s really early and playing on 
the road at this level is difficult. 
We can’t dwell on early season 
losses. If we work hard in practice 
and leam from them, it’s possible 
to overcome them and have suc¬ 
cess,” said Berkey. 

Being thrown into this type of 
environment so early may pay off. 
Mueseler thinks this was a good 
experience for the several newcom¬ 
ers on the team. “The young guys 
got to see the speed of the game. 
It gives them a good base to leam 
from in the upcoming games,” he 
said. 

Juniata opened its home sched¬ 
ule with the Doc Greene Invita¬ 
tional on Nov. 21 and 22. Juniata 
lost a tough game in the opener to 
Alfred University, but beat Penn 
State-Dubois in the consolation 
game. 

The Eagles are already improv- 


Erin McGinley 

In season openers, learning is 
more important than winning. We 
began our season 1-3 this year, 
but we’re okay. These games 
exposed what we have as a team 
and showed where we stand after 
the first month of practice and two 
scrimmages. We learned that time 
is necessary for us to become one 
functional unit. 

Our first win of the season came 
during the consolation round of the 
Wilmington College Tournament 
in Ohio. The first day of the tour¬ 
nament we fell to Denison Col¬ 
lege, a strong basketball program. 
The second day we posted an im¬ 
pressive 88-49 win over SUNY- 
Geneseo. A 39 point win over any 
team is striking and our success 
came through a team effort. Twen¬ 
ty-one assists to 34 made baskets 
illustrates how well we played as a 
team this past weekend. 


ing on the defensive end. After 
giving up 81 points to Penn State- 
Altoona, in the Doc Greene tour¬ 
nament Juniata allowed 71 points 
and 58 points to Alfred University 
and Penn State-DuBois, respec¬ 
tively. The teamwork the Eagles 
displayed on defense helped them 
play much better. 

Coach Curley understands that 
this may be a slow process, but he 
is confident his team will continue 
to get better.“Teamwork and un¬ 
derstanding takes experience and 
time. Our philosophy is a loss isn’t 
a loss unless we fail to leam from 
it,” said Curley. 

The Eagles’ four leaders are per¬ 
forming well in their adjusted roles. 
The team is being led by Mueseler, 
who is pouring in 17 points per 
game while shooting 58.6 percent 
from the field and pulling down 
7.3 rebounds per game. Other up¬ 
perclassmen are doing their jobs, 
as well. Seniors Dave Thompson 
and Justin Baker, and Berkey com¬ 
bine with Mueseler to contribute 
77.8 percent of the scoring for the 
team. 

Berkey, who is averaging 13 
points per game thanks to his high 
shooting percentages from behind 
the three point arc and the free 
throw line, has stepped up to be 
one of these leaders during his ju¬ 
nior season. “I’m trying to set an 
example for the younger guys. I 
was one of them in the past, so I 
understand the impact I can have,” 


Freshman starter, Brittany Ry¬ 
der said, “Although we had high 
expectations for our first games, 
our record doesn’t show all of the 
talent and potential we have. With 
our last game, we have turned a 
new leaf and have begun playing 
the way we know we can.” 

Our first four games have been 
on the road. The first two games 
took us to the Philadelphia area 
for both Gwynedd Mercy Col¬ 
lege and Widener University. Any 
four hour trip via minibus or col¬ 
lege van is always interesting. For 
our next trip to Wilmington Col¬ 
lege, we traveled eight hours on a 
charter bus. Having a charter bus 
is heaven. We went on the road 
often in the early season to meet 
our goals later. Since the Land¬ 
mark Conference does not have 
an automatic bid into the NCAA 
tournament until 2011, our non¬ 
conference strength of schedule 
must be at a competitive level if 


he said. 

As the team continues to estab¬ 
lish its identity, Curley is confident 
the leadership will keep having an 
impact. “I’m happy with the lead¬ 
ership. In the first game, the guys 
coming back may have tried to do 


we want to gain the attention of the 
selection committee. By schedul¬ 
ing competitive non-conference 
games we are learning to play at 
the level of very good teams. Win 
or lose, we are benefitting from the 
games played solely because of 
their competition level. 

“Playing tough opponents now 
helps to expose our weaknesses and 
is a good simulation of our strong 
conference schedule,” said senior 
captain Kelly Ashcraft. “Although 
it’s frustrating to play harder teams 
in the beginning of the season, we 
have to be able to look ahead and 
know that it’s going to help us out 
in the long run.” 

This year Moravian College is 
picked to win the Landmark Con¬ 
ference by a slim margin. We are 
picked to finish third, 10 points be¬ 
hind Moravian. 

Conference games begin on 
Dec. 6 at Susquehanna University. 
After a short winter break, confer- 


-17 - 


too much. Once we figure every¬ 
thing out, if we keep together, we 
can be a better team,” he said. 

The Eagles return to action to¬ 
night at 6 p.m. in the Kennedy 
Sports and Rec Center against 
Dickinson College. 


ence games will resume on Jan. 9, 
2009. While the rest of Juniata is 
at home enjoying winter break, we 
will be on campus working hard 
on improving our game. 

Winter break is long, but it is 
only a portion of the season. Ev¬ 
ery portion of the season has a pur¬ 
pose. 

The purpose of the season 
opening games is to test out what 
we have, take the results and im¬ 
prove upon them. After that initial 
test, there are no excuses. As our 
coaching staff always says, “It’s a 
marathon, not a sprint.” 

Our season is the longest season 
for a college sports team; it runs 
mid-Oct. into March, depending 
on how far we progresses into the 
NCAA tournament. Six months is 
a long time. We have five months 
left. In those five months we will 
come together and play to our full 
potential. We will be what we are 
expected to be and more. 


JCWB: It’s not how you start that matters 

Learning and improving from early struggles 
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Men's volleyball looks to return to championship form 

Back on track after injuries and inexperience in 2008 


Kevin J. Campbell 

After five straight winning sea¬ 
sons, including four consecutive 
Molten National Championships 
(2004-07), the men’s volleyball 
team only finished 10-15 last year. 
The Eagles finished .500 in the 
conference, only good enough to 
tie for third place. 

“We are coming off of a disap¬ 
pointing year in the aspect that we 


did not reach our goal of winning 
another national championship. 
We are maturing as a team. This 
year those young guys are sopho¬ 
mores and with experience already 
under their belt, they will be so 
much better off,” said senior Matt 
Werle. 

Nine freshmen made up more 
than half the 2008 roster. 

This season the Eagles are still 
an extremely young team. After 


losing only two seniors from last 
year, 13 of the 19 players are either 
a freshman or sophomore. 

The difference between this year 
and last is that the team has gained 
valuable experience in key situa¬ 
tions, including the Final Four and 
Eastern Intercollegiate Volleyball 
Association (EIVA) playoffs. “I’m 
excited that they are going to come 
back strong, and they have already 
shown that they are a lot more 
comfortable and that the game has 
slowed down for them,” said head 
coach Jeremy Price. 

The return of senior Chris Gass 
will make the Eagles that much 
stronger. “Chris will be returning 
this year after tearing ligaments in 
his knee last fall and missing the 
entire season. He is back on the 
court now and will be a tremen¬ 
dous part of our team this season,” 
said Werle. 

The biggest impact on the roster, 
though, may be the possible loss 
of All-American setter Werle. He 
tore his Achilles tendon in May, 
and was initially told by the doc¬ 
tor that it would be a year before 
he would be back to 100 percent. 
However, Werle said, “I plan on 
being ready in January. I believe I 
am a little ahead of schedule, but 
it is still too soon to tell if I will be 
back this year or not. This is one of 


the toughest injuries to come back 
from.” 

In the conference Juniata faces 
tough Division I programs such 
as George Mason, Princeton, St. 
Francis and Penn State, who won 
the NCAA National Champion¬ 
ship in 2008. In order to prepare 
to compete in such difficult confer¬ 
ence matches, the Eagles will also 
play challenging non-conference 
opponents, such as a top Division 
III ranked teams, Santa Cruz in 
California, and Ohio State, a Final 
Four team last year. “This years' 
schedule might be the toughest a 
Division III school has ever faced 
in any sport,” Werle said. 

“Penn State will obviously be our 
toughest competitors this year, but 
we also play Ohio State home and 
away. The majority of our games 
are against Division I schools. We 
only play the required Division III 
matches and we don't schedule any 
other. This year has a lot in store 
and we are truly ready for the chal¬ 
lenges yet to come,” said Werle. 

According to Coach Price, his 
team has just finished a very suc¬ 
cessful fall season by improving 
from week to week. “The guys are 
really motivated; they’re fit, they’re 
staying in shape and finished the 
fall playing at a high level. They 
just have to come back and have a 


good preseason,” said Price. 

Some keys players to keep an 
eye on this season can include 
middle hitters, Dan Powers, Chris 
Gass and Evan Halteman, who 
Price considers some of the best 
middles hitters on the east coast 
besides Penn State’s hitters. The 
team is fortunate to have good 
depth with freshmen and sopho¬ 
mores stepping up. 

Outside hitter Zack Wanner pos¬ 
sibly could be the best attacker in 
Division III, according to Price. 
Wanner is an exciting player to 
watch, getting up off the ground 
fast and being able to jump to 
touch 11 and a half feet. 

At libero is junior Anthony Da- 
miano, who will compliment the 
skillful offense with his lockdown. 

With the season opener on Jan. 
18 at Ohio State, the men have to 
play half of last year’s Final Four: 
Ohio State and Penn State. Price is 
convinced that his young team can 
bounce back from a disappointing 
season last year and compete at a 
high level this year to be one of the 
best teams in its conference and 
possibly the nation. 

“If we can compete how we are 
capable of, then I think we have 
enough talent to be one of the bet¬ 
ter teams Juniata has ever had,” 
said Price. 


Track not at the finish line 

Delays cause budget increase 


Tyler Sasala 


A major question that has been brought up by athletes around campus all year has been, “When is 
the track ever going to be completed”? The answer to that question is in fact the track is done... for 
the most part. 

When asked what stage the track was in, Jeff Meadows, grounds supervisor, said, “It’s finished, 
except for the lines. The crew is on standby. We have to wait for a day that is in the 40’s.” 

Some setbacks, beyond weather, did delay the completion. Meadows said that every hold up 
resulted in a week delay. The problems ranged from waiting for the equipment in the summer, to 
waiting for the paving company to show up in September. 

Some wonder if the delays caused an overrun in the budget. When asked about the budget situ¬ 
ation Meadows said, “We are about where we should be, but we did have to make some minor 
changes.” Meadows wasn’t sure of an exact amount, but he estimated the budget increase was around 
$40,000. 

When asked if the administration was pressuring him or if they understood it would take time 
Meadows said, “A little of both. It was a bigger project than everyone thought. I don’t think anyone 
but the contractor understood how long it was going to take.” 

The only question that remains is when the track is going to open to the public. Meadows didn’t 
want to comment on a date but said, “The track won’t be open until the lines are done. The painting 
should only take two or three days once we have good weather and the track is dry.” 

For now, the only people permitted on the track are the track teams. 
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Former Eagle playing professionally with Washington Generals 


Erin McGinley 

Former Eagles power forward 
Brian Cannon (’08), is pursu¬ 
ing his basketball career with the 
Washington Generals. The Gener¬ 
als, a professional basketball team, 
tours the world alongside the Har¬ 
lem Globetrotters. The Globetrot¬ 
ters are known worldwide for their 
spectacular basketball tricks and 
techniques during their games. 

Usually a basketball game is 
fairly matched at a professional 
level, but playing for the Gener¬ 
als doesn’t come with many wins. 
The Generals are hammered night¬ 
ly by tricks that the Globetrotter 
players have acquired over many 
years. 

Last year Cannon ended his Ju¬ 
niata career with 1,391 points and 
579 rebounds. He earned First 
team All-Landmark Conference 
honors and was a Second team 
All-Region selection by d3hoops. 
com. He also led the team to 
back-to-back conference champi¬ 
onship games in 2007 and 2008, 
which both led to EC AC Division 
III South Region game appear¬ 
ances. 

Men’s basketball coach Greg 
Curley contacted the general man¬ 
ager of the Generals, John Ferrari, 
in effort to help further Cannon’s 
basketball career. Ferrari was in¬ 
terested in Cannon once he saw 
him on tape and was impressed 
with Cannon’s skill and personali¬ 
ty. After the initial judging process 


via tape and phone it was virtually 
a done deal. 

“It didn’t really occur to me this 
was all really happening until I got 
on a plane to New York on Oct. 3. 
Before this, it didn’t actually seem 
real,” said Cannon. The plane ride 
to New York for training camp 
began Cannon’s journey as a Gen¬ 
eral. 

First year Generals players 
are required to complete training 
camp, consisting of three to four 
hour long practices twice a day for 
a few weeks. After the completion 
of training camp, regular season 
practice begins. 

Cannon and the Generals started 
their season on a tour overseas in 
Israel, Turkey, Bosnia, Romania 
and various European countries 
which lasted until mid-November. 
Daily practices leave little time for 
sightseeing during tours though. 

“I really wanted to pursue 
something with basketball [after 
Juniata], either as a player profes¬ 
sionally or as a graduate assistant 
somewhere to get my master’s de¬ 
gree,” said Cannon. “I get to get 
paid to do what I love. The great¬ 
est benefit is that I travel for free 
and I get to see the world.” 

Cannon knows what sacrifices 
it takes to make a team successful 
and he is willing to go the distance 
to maximize the experience. 

The Generals have two sets of 
teams when it comes to traveling 
in the United States. From Thanks¬ 
giving through Christmas the Gen¬ 


erals run separate east coast and 
west coast teams so that the players 
are closer to their homes and fami¬ 
lies. This also helps to break up the 
number of games played. Instead 
of playing two games every three 
days, they play one every three 
days over the holidays. 

The biggest transition that Can¬ 
non had to go through between 
college basketball and playing pro¬ 
fessionally is the amount of travel¬ 
ing, especially overseas. “It affects 
seeing my family and friends a 
lot. It’s difficult, but hopefully the 
experience will be worth it,” said 
Cannon. 

The Generals’ Web site boasts 
its record of winning one game 
against the Globetrotters, while 
losing possibly thousands. Even 
though they have one win, they 
also have many other statistics. 
The Generals, along with the Glo¬ 
betrotters, have been to 119 coun¬ 
tries on six continents and have 
played before 128 million people. 

The Generals will finish out the 
year in Pittsburgh on Dec. 26. In 
2009 Cannon and his teammates 
will travel even closer to Juniata, 
such as Altoona on Feb. 1 and 
Lewisburg on Feb. 8. Ticket costs 
range from $15 to$140, depending 
on the location of the game and 
seats. 

More information about the 
Washington Generals can be found 
at www.washingtongenerals.com. 
Tickets can be purchased atwww. 
harlemglobetrotters.com. 



Christopher Shannon/ Juniatian file 


Brian Cannon goes up for a layup in the Commonwealth finals in 
2007. Cannon is playing professionally in 2008-09. 



Upcoming 

Events 


11/25 

Men's basketball vs. 
Dickinson, 6 p.m. 


11/25 

Women's basketball vs. 
PSU-Altoona, 8 p.m. 


11/29 

Women’s basketball vs. Pitt- 
Greensburg, 2 p.m. 


11/29 

Men's basketball vs. F&M, 
7:30 p.m. 
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by Bennett Rea 


The holiday season is right 
around the corner, and whether 
you celebrate Kwanzaa, Dhu al- 
Hijja, Boxing Day, Festivus or 
whatever the hell else, you will 
probably need to buy presents. 
Now, I won’t give you a guide 
for what to get for your family. 
You can make your own choices 
there and have them blame you, 
not me. 

However, I will give you a guide 
for what to buy any fellow Juni¬ 
ata students here. If you’re look¬ 
ing for gifts for Juniata friends 
or if you’re in need of ideas for 
your own Christmas list, here is 
a comprehensive inventory: 

1. Snowmobile - It’s the winter 
season, and you’ve got to get to 
class somehow. 

2. Quarters - For those students 
who don’t put money on their 
Gold Card for laundry, quarters 
are like oxygen; necessary to 


Memorable 

Madrigal 

Take the pledge! 



Join the men of Mr. 
Juniata on Dec. 3-4 
in Ellis by signing the 
Memorable Madrigal 
pledge. By signing 
you promise to abstain 
from alcohol or drink 
responsibly before, 
during, and after 
Madrigal on Dec. 6.” 


live. Otherwise, the dirty clothes 
just become a massive pile that 
takes up half the room and you 
start to notice your roommate 
has been missing for days. 

3. Fiction Books - Ha ha! Just 
kidding! No one has time to read 
for fun here. 

4. Fabolous’ latest CD - I heard 
he was very popular here last 


year.. .and punctual too. 

5. Gift card to Sheetz - This is 
literally one of the greatest pres¬ 
ents a Juniata student can re¬ 
ceive. I’m not kidding. 

6. A Paper Shredder - This is a 
necessity, especially for the sheer 
amount of Obama literature lay¬ 
ing around. 

7. More Time - If you can ac¬ 


tually find More Time in stores 
somewhere, every Juniata stu¬ 
dent could use it for lots of dif¬ 
ferent things. 

8. “40 Colleges That Change 
Lives” - This is a shameless plug 
for Juniata (since it’s included in 
the book). I figure I should toss 
in something that doesn’t tease 
our lovely school. 


9. Pennsylvania Lottery Ticket 
- Those commercials say it’s 
the perfect gift...so it has to be, 
right? 

10. A copy of the Juniatian - The 
price tag is very cheap (free), 
and it will entertain them for 
hours upon end! You can just 
give them this copy when you’re 
done reading this line, actually. 



Unfortunate lee 




by J.P. Jones 

Well, after he realized that 
you get more meals in prison 
than you can here at Juniata, 
>he decided to streak across 
the campus. 
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Is the POE 
losing its luster? 

Employers and graduate schools focus 
more on transcripts than POE titles 


By Kelly O’Shea 


Recent economic hardships have 
called attention to the Program of 
Emphasis (POE), questioning its 
importance and value in the work¬ 
ing world. Some feel that it is the 
classes taken, not the name of the 
POE, that will ultimately define 
a college experience. Juniata’s 
unique way of learning is leaving 
students with unanswered ques¬ 
tions. 

Chair of the Politics Depart¬ 
ment Emil Nagengast shared some 
advice for all students regarding 
their POE choice and its ultimate 
importance. 

Nagengast said, “Some students 
do really good things with their 
hand-crafted POE, but the major¬ 
ity of personalized POEs are mis¬ 
guided.” In order to avoid this, he 
recommends not naming POEs 
after job titles. 

“Students often do this to con¬ 


vince themselves there is a pur¬ 
pose behind their POE,” he said. 

Nagengast also advised not 
to fit every course ever taken 
into a POE title. Students are 
warned not to fall under the 
common misconception that if 
the course is not included in the 
POE title then students have wast¬ 
ed their time. 

Employers and graduate schools 
will still know what courses stu¬ 
dents took regardless of the POE 
title. Students need to remember to 
let their transcript do the talking. 

“If you take joke courses, no 
POE will be able to save you but 
if you have a strong course selec¬ 
tion, you could have the stupid¬ 
est sounding POE in the world 
and you’ll still land the job,” said 
Nagengast. 

Athena Frederick, registrar, sug¬ 
gests that students write a great 


► see POE page 2 


La-la-la-lattes 



CHRISTOPHER SHANNON/JUNIATIAN 


One of two headliners for the evening, Tad Dreis performs during 
the Feb. 13 Friday Night Live Coffeehouse in Baker Refectory. 
Dries took to the stage after students performed during an open- 
mic portion. See more Coffeehouse photos, page 9. 



Winter breakaway 


KEVIN DUNDORE/ JUNIATIAN 

Senior Michael Day and freshman Samuel Karzen face off on a homemade ice hockey rink outside of 
biology department chair Jill Keeney’s house on Feb. 3. 


JC students touched by war 


By Steven Goehring 


American troops have been 
fighting in Afghanistan and Iraq 
since 2001. In that time, the effects 
of these wars have reached people 
far and wide, including Juniata 
students. 

Students with family and 
friends abroad, or who have been 
deployed in the armed services 
themselves, are the most affected 
by the conflicts. Since the inva¬ 


sion of Afghanistan, daily life for 
soldiers and their families has not 
been the same. 

Lauren Auster-Gussman is 
a sophomore whose father was 
recently deployed to Iraq on mili¬ 
tary service. He originally enlisted 
in the Army as the Vietnam War 
was ending and retired in 1982. 
After the attacks on the World 
Trade Center on Sept. 11, 2001, 
he wanted to re-enlist. Changes to 
enlistment laws allowed him to re¬ 


enlist in the National Guard at age 
54. A year later, he is leaving for a 
yearlong tour of duty on an airbase 
in Iraq. A member of the National 
Guard 20th Aviation Brigade, he 
left Feb. 1 for a training base in 
Oklahoma. 

“These past couple days it’s 
been hard to focus on school, but 
you do the best you can,” Aus¬ 
ter-Gussman said. In support, the 


► see WAR page 5 


Israel: a homeland for a fractured world 

Students explore their connections to Middle Eastern land 


By Marie Roller 


It was an unexpected home¬ 
coming. Juniors Chloe Pott and 
Michelle Yockelson identify as 
Jewish but had never been to Israel 
before. Over winter break they 
spent ten days immersed in Jewish 
Israeli culture, sponsored entire¬ 
ly by Jewish organization Taglit 
Birthright. The group sends thou¬ 
sands of American Jewish college 
students to Israel yearly. Birthright 
believes, in the words of founder 
Avraham Infeld, “Every Jewish 
child should be bom with a ticket 
to Israel attached to their umbilical 
cord.” 

Pott was apprehensive about 
travelling to an already volatile 
region that has recently seen the 
worst surge of violence in sixty 
years, as Palestian Hamas and the 


Israeli army face off in an increas¬ 
ingly bloody race to wipe each 
other off the map. Her primary 
goal was to return alive. Upon 
arriving in Israel however, she 
was overwhelmed by a “feeling of 
hope and a spiritual uplift.” 

Staci Weber, director of student 
activities, traveled with the group. 
Weber said that many of the Jew¬ 
ish young people that travel with 
Birthright are not religious, but 
carry a deep pride of their culture 
nonetheless. Many arrive weight¬ 
ed with innumerable questions, 
only to find that there are no easy 
answers to questions of cultural 
and spiritual identity found in the 
harsh Israeli desert. 

“The part that’s beautiful is that 
you’re the majority,” said Weber. 
The students embraced open 
expression of their Jewish heri¬ 


tage, a refreshing shift from the 
streets of Huntingdon where the 
only synagogue is unmarked for 
fear of defacement. On the streets 
of Jerusalem, they could simply 
be people, without standing out as 
Jewish people. 

Birthright aims to instill a sense 
of pride in the young people. 
Groups are required to spend some 
time learning about the Holocaust 
and spend time reflecting and 
building a shared identity. One of 
the questions addressed on the trip 
was “Is there a God?” said Weber. 
And if there was a God overlook¬ 
ing the Holocaust, “Where was 
He?” 

During the trip, there is a sub¬ 
tle emphasis on recmitment to a 
Zionist agenda. The trip is “free” 


► see ISRAEL page 3 
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State Radio, performing at 
tomorrow's Major Event, 
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the effectiveness of 
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Late season success 
propels womens basket¬ 
ball to playoffs. 
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Aiming for fame, the job market game 

Opportunities for students at Career Day's job, internship and networking fair 


By Kat Pearce 


On Feb. 27, Career Services, 
Alumni Association and Student 
Alumni Association (SAA) are 
hosting Juniata Career Day—an 
annual job, internship and net¬ 
working fair. The event is open 
to all Juniata students and will be 
held in the Intramural Gym from 
11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

This year, emphasis is placed on 
networking—the act of develop¬ 
ing contacts to help with career 
and life goals. 

“Seventy percent of all new 
jobs come from networking,” said 
David Meadows, the assistant 
director of Alumni Relations and a 
1998 Juniata graduate. He has his 
own job because of networking. 

Darwin Kysor, director of 
Career Services, said he has seen 
students receive positions because 
of the job fair. 

Over 100 alumni and employers 
are expected to attend this year’s 
Juniata Career Day. Representa¬ 
tives from the PA Office of Attor¬ 
ney General, the PA state police, 
the Peace Corps and Washington 
University will be present, among 
others. Alumni will be publicizing 


jobs and internships and advising 
students on career and life deci¬ 
sions. 

All students should dress pro¬ 
fessionally, bring their resumes 
and career questions and come 
prepared to take the experience 
seriously. “There are very few 
chances to practice being profes¬ 
sional,” said Meadows. “This is a 
safe but real chance to do it.” 

While at Career Day, seniors 
should focus on the job market, 
Meadows suggested, by “mak¬ 
ing connections that should lead 
to a job after graduation.” They 
should also talk with alumni, who 
can give guidance such as how to 
obtain an internship in a big city or 
what it is like to be a doctor in mral 
Pennsylvania. 

Juniors should focus on gradu¬ 
ate school, internships and build¬ 
ing their networks. Sophomores 
and freshmen should also build 
networks, learning about fields 
of interest and gathering general 
information. 

Sophomores should look for 
internships; many are unavailable 
to freshmen. 

Senior Renee Stiehler, a mem¬ 
ber of SAA, said that the best 


time to start networking is as a 
freshman. She explained that it is 
best to have the network in place 
before it is needed. Kysor advised 
that by the time a student needs 
a good network, it is too late to 
make one. 

Students applying for jobs and 
internships should get a business 
card from the employer and ask 
how they can apply, Meadows 
suggested. Then they should fol¬ 
low up via e-mail. “The next day 
is the best time,” said Meadows. 
He advised students to remind 
employers in the e-mail how and 
where they met, and then ask them 
more about their career. Students 
not seeking career contacts should 
try to find common ground with 
alumni and follow up in the same 
way. 

The first 500 students who pre¬ 
register for Career Day will receive 
free personalized business cards 
and business card holders. 

Students are also encouraged to 
attend the Networking Workshop 
on Feb. 26 from 8 to 9 p.m. There 
will be presentations and activities 
that will help prepare students for 
Career Day. 

A Wine and Cheese Networking 


Reception will be held March 6 
from 4 to 6 p.m. in the Sill Board 
Room of the von Liebig Center 
for Science. Students 21 years and 
over are invited to attend to follow 
up and network with alumni from 
Career Day. 

Even students who are looking 
for jobs not offered at Career Day 
can find useful information, said 
Kysor. “You may leam something 
that changes your mind,” he said. 

It is also a way to practice 
presenting yourself profession¬ 
ally. “Force yourself to be more 
outgoing then you normally are,” 
advised Meadows, “and don’t treat 
it casually.” 


Career Day Events: 
Preregistration: ends today 

Networking Workshop: 

Thursday, Feb. 26, 8-9 p.m., 
Sill Board Room, von Liebig 
Center for Science 

Career Day: Friday, Feb. 27, 
11 a.m.-3 p.m., Intramural 
Gym 

Wine and Cheese Network¬ 
ing Reception: Friday, 
March 6,4-6 p.m. Sill Board 
Room, von Liebig Center for 
Science 


How important do you think networking with alumni is 
for securing a job after graduation? 

I could do 1 16% 

without it 


Fairly helpful 


Exremely 

important 



Polte retires; interim study abroad 
advisor in position for semester 

Concerns over transition period in study abroad office 


What the POE means to employers 


By Alison Rihs 

Juniata College’s study abroad 
program has changed faces. 
Jarmila Polte, former director of 
study abroad, held the position 
for 20 years until retiring after last 
semester. On Jan. 5, Elena Hart 
was hired as the study abroad advi¬ 
sor on a temporary basis. By June, 
a new person will be hired perma¬ 
nently. 

There are concerns that three 
individuals severing as the Study 
Abroad Advisor over a short pe¬ 
riod of time will create confusion 
and instability for students. 

Junior Danielle Brenizer said, 
“It will be tough. Students might 
be unsure of whom to go to [for 
information]. By the time Elena 
is well-informed of the programs, 


she’ll be leaving. How is the third 
person going to know all of the in¬ 
formation right away?” 

Sophomore Ashley Bauer said, 
“I don’t think it will be negative 
for the study abroad program but it 
will be confusing for the students. 
They will have to get used to a new 
[advisor] and the way they mn the 
program.” 

Hart also believes that this will 
not have any negative effects. “I 
hope not. As long as we keep our 
answers consistent and keep up 
with our communication, it should 
be fine.” 

Students who studied abroad in 
the past often sought out Polte’s 
guidance. “I worked with Jarmila 
closely. She was a great resource 
for helping me pick a program,” 
said junior Dustin Gee. 


“Jarmila was always helpful. 
She always had time to answer 
questions for me. I received all 
the information I needed for the 
entire application process,” said 
Brenizer. 

Although students are used to 
asking Polte for advice, Hart is 
still relying on Polte’s expertise to 
smooth her transition. 

Hart said,“[Jarmila and I] have 
been in contact on the phone and 
e-mailing back and forth. She’s ex¬ 
plained the formalities with VISAs 
and has been available to answer 
my questions. ...Everyone’s been 
very wonderful and very helpful.” 

Hart will not make vast changes 
to the program, but she wants to 
advertise the international oppor- 


► see HART page 4 


► from POE page 1 

cover letter to prospective employ¬ 
ers instead of trying fit everything 
into their POE. 

Politics professor Jack Barlow 
spoke of the false premise many 
students have of the POE. “Your 
POE is not a career decision,” he 
said. “Mick Jagger was an eco¬ 
nomics major.” 

Even after taking these tips 
into consideration, many stu¬ 
dents still question the POE’s 
value. Some, like freshman Kara 
Buda, ask if the strength a POE 
depends on the College’s reputa¬ 
tion. 

Darwin Kysor, director of career 
services, said that even though 
Juniata College is known for its 
sciences, this doesn’t mean the 
College is not well respected in 
other areas as well. “Like its stu¬ 
dents, the College is a well-round¬ 
ed school,” he said. 

Students often find themselves 
wondering whether a specialized 
POE is held with a higher regard 


then a standard POE. Director of 
Academic Services, Sarah May 
Clarkson, notes the contention 
within the college community 
regarding this subject. 

“Biology POEs may look down 
on hand-crafted Biology Research 
POEs because it’s seen as the easy 
way out,” says Clarkson. 

In order for a potential employer 
to understand the benefits of the 
specialized POE, Kysor said, “you 
have to sell the skills you acquired 
in this unique process.” 

With the U.S. in economic tur¬ 
moil, the question many students 
ask is if they will be able to land 
a job with their handcrafted POE. 
Clarkson predicts, “The second¬ 
ary emphasis will become more 
popular” in these desperate times. 
Clarkson says that a secondary 
emphasis that is “broadly appli¬ 
cable and easily translatable” will 
bring security to students who are 
having their doubts. 

Frederick said the typical phone 
call the Registrar’s Office receives 
from a graduate school or pro¬ 
spective employer consists of 
the following: verifying the stu¬ 
dent’s name, asking if the student 
received a Bachelor of Arts or 
Science degree and the year the 
student graduated. 

“Only about two thirds of callers 
will ask for a POE clarification,” 
said Frederick. 

Despite this, Frederick speaks 
highly of the POE system. “The 
POE strikes up a conversation 
and gives students that ‘edge’ that 
everyone looks for.” 

Regarding the future of the 
POE, Nagengast does not fore¬ 
see any change in the system. 
It is “one of the College’s most 
powerful recruiting tools,” he 
said. 

In the end, the POE is a reflec¬ 
tion on the student, which validates 
individual academic strengths. 
Clarkson said, “The POE is your 
personal stamp, your signature at 
JC and I have a lot for respect for 
that.” 
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Inside JAB: How it works 

Invited acts previewed before performing at JC 


Incomingfreshman 
class to be smaller 


By Leanna Yeager 


Many students have heard 
of the Juniata Activities Board 
(JAB) but few actually know how 
it works. Booking each of the acts 
takes more time and energy than 
just calling the performer on the 
phone. 

Every semester JAB chooses 
several student members to at¬ 
tend a national conference hosted 
by either NACA (National As¬ 
sociation of Campus Activities) 
or APCA (Association for the 
Promotion of Campus Activi¬ 
ties). The conferences last about 
a week. 

“Attendance is open to all 
members. We choose how many 
can go based on the size of the ho¬ 
tel rooms. Then we choose some 
experienced members who have 
been to these conferences and a 
few new members who might be 
future leaders,” said Staci Weber, 
director of student activities. “Ei¬ 
ther Josh [Lingenfelter, assistant 
director of student activities] or 
myself go along...we help the ne¬ 
gotiation process run smoothly,” 
she said. 


During these conferences, JAB 
members watch hundreds of acts. 
“It’s not unusual for us to be 
there at eight in the morning and 
leave at one a.m.,” Weber said. 

“We go into these performanc¬ 
es with a basic idea of what we’d 
like to see based on past experi¬ 
ence, but we also like to keep our 
minds open to new ideas,” said 
junior Dustin Gee, executive of¬ 
ficer of external relations. 

The experienced members 
choose acts based on those that 
have done well in the past as well 
as getting ideas from talking to 
other students. 

In the past, JAB tried to pre¬ 
view and commit to acts from the 
office on campus, but that did not 
work out as well as hoped. After 
the conferences, the members 
brought back DVDs of different 
acts for students to view but did 
not get many volunteers. 

“What people don’t realize is 
that we have to go through hun¬ 
dreds of acts and that takes a lot 
time. But the great thing is that if 
anyone really wants to be a part of 
that process they can always join 
JAB,” Weber said. 


After seeing acts and make 
their decisions JAB representa¬ 
tives meet with the performers 
and their agents. Members try 
to book the performers that 
they like with nearby colleges so 
they can get a discounted price. 

These conferences are not just 
about watching and booking acts. 
They also have workshops on 
things like leadership and man¬ 
agement for the students to attend. 
“It’s a great learning process... 
they [the students] really get 
some great experience,” Weber 
said. 

Weber and Gee both feel that 
JAB has been doing very well this 
past school year. “Compared to 
where we were when I first joined 
JAB [two years ago] we’ve come 
a long way,” Gee said. 

“We’ve had a few events that 
were standing room only,” Weber 
said. 

Each year JAB officers their 
goals are for the coming year. 
“Right now we’re thinking about 
branching JAB out into the com¬ 
munity.. .maybe holding events 
for the entire community,” Gee 
said. 


By Talia C. Valencia 


Juniata’s class of 2012, made up 
of 473 students, is the largest class 
in Juniata histoiy. Worry has been 
expressed that Juniata plans to 
continue recmiting exceptionally 
large freshmen classes. However, 
Juniata’s class of 2013 will not be 
as large as the current freshmen 
class. 

“If we had 473 [students], it 
would not be a good situation. We 
are not made for 473 this year,” 
says Dean of Enrollment, Michelle 
Bartol. Next fall she is hoping for 
430 incoming freshmen, a consid¬ 
erable nine percent drop in enroll¬ 
ment. 

With the class of 2012, prob¬ 
lems have surfaced due to its size 
including class availability and 
living space. This year there are 
freshmen living in the East apart¬ 
ments, something that is normally 
never done. 

Similarly, when scheduling for 
classes freshmen must plan ex¬ 
tremely well to ensure they get the 
classes they need, especially those 
students who already have a four- 
year plan laid out. 


“It’s not fair that the students 
who have to register during the 
last time slot do not get into 
the classes they want sim¬ 
ply because classes were full,” 
said freshman Chelsea Homes. 
“I had to go through a lot of 
work to make sure I got into 
the classes that I needed. I had 
to personally go to the professors 
and ask them to let me in.” Homes 
is currently on a Pre-Medicine 
track, and her schedule does not al¬ 
low for any diversions. 

For next year’s freshmean class, 
Bartol is hoping for 68 percent ac¬ 
ceptance rate. The current fresh¬ 
man class’s acceptance rate was 69 
percent, four percent higher than 
previous years. 

The purpose of boosting recruit¬ 
ment numbers is not to increase 
Juniata’s student population. To 
Bartol, Juniata being a national 
institution is very important. 

In addition, being able to pick 
from a vast pool is vital to achiev¬ 
ing diversity on campus. Accord¬ 
ing to Bartol, having diversity and 
being able to choose from all over 
the country can only make Juniata 
a better community. 


Students experience Israel 



PHOTO COURTESY OF CHLOE POTT 


Junior Chloe Pott stands with Israeli soldier, Hilla Demri, one of thet sol¬ 
diers who guarded the group during the Birthright trip. Pott is wearing a 
scarf that she exchanged with Demri. 
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because its sponsors expect that 
their investment will show enthu¬ 
siastic returns through young peo¬ 
ple willing to reclaim their birth¬ 
right, “make Aliyah,” and settle 
in Israel. 

The generation of donors— 
many with vivid Holocaust memo¬ 
ries—are rapidly dying, however. 
Birthright is scaling back its trip 
budget by 80 percent this summer. 

The sense of urgency is made all 
the more palpable by the rockets 
falling on Israeli soil. No patch 
of ground is safe. With echoes 
of the Holocaust ringing in their 
ears, the Jewish young people are 
charged with a newfound sense of 
purpose. 

“I don’t know when, but I want 
to go back,” said Pott. 

“I established a connection, 
even though I shy away from Zion¬ 


ism,” Yockelson said. A peace and 
conflict studies POE, she had been 
hoping that the conflict between 
Israelis and Palestians would be 
addressed. Both girls, however, 
returned roused and energized. 

Pott and Yockelson did not meet 
any Palestinians during their trip. 
For safety purposes, they were 
never closer than 50 kilometers to 
the border of Gaza and the West 
Bank. Pott said that she saw one 
Palestinian man. “He was your ste¬ 
reotypical Palestinian, riding on a 
camel and wearing red robes,” she 
said. She asked her armed escort, 
“Don’t you hate him?” 

“No,” the soldier replied. “We 
don’t like his people, but I don’t 
hate him.” 

Seven Israeli soldiers, on a brief 
holiday from active duty, provid¬ 
ed a 24 hour armed guard. “I 
felt completely safe,” Pott said. 
“Spending time with the soldiers, I 


gained a new awareness of what is 
really going on in Israel,” she said. 
When a ceasefire was announced 
shortly after the girls returned to 
America, Pott contacted her new 
friends, who were upset by the 
news. “They do not want to give 
up,” she said. 

• • • 

Junior Dustin Gee also spent 
part of his winter break in Israel. 
Gee joined a Christian pilgrim¬ 
age to Israel this January for the 
opportunity to “find myself in 
the footsteps of Jesus.” His tour 
encompassed parts of Syria and 
Jordan as well. He spent a week 
in North Israel; two days after he 
left, rockets fell in the area he had 
stayed. 

The constant awareness of dan¬ 
ger was balanced by a sense of 
awe in the beauty of the landscape. 
Standing in Nazareth, he watched 
the smoke rise from the hilltops 
where rocket-fire was falling, sad¬ 
dened to see beauty, history and 
culture “ripped apart by hatred and 
greed.” 

He stayed in the homes of both 
Palestinian people and Jewish 
people. For him, the experience 
of Israel was about absorbing the 
essence of his faith. Even if bombs 
and rockets destroy the holy sites 
that he visited, his trip affirmed that 
his faith would not be destroyed. 

• • • 

Nick Brown, a freshman, went 
home for the holidays. He has 
lived in Jerusalem for the past four 
years, until starting at Juniata last 
semester. Outside his front door, 
a path goes steeply down towards 
a neighborhood grocery store on 
Jerusalem’s outskirts. Palestinian 
boys wait along the road to throw 
rocks at the passing jeeps of Israeli 
soldiers - ineffectual missiles, but 
stamped with a fierce pride none¬ 
theless. 

One November day in 2007, the 
cavalcade of jeeps circled back 
and the Israeli soldiers stepped 
out, looking for the boys. One 


small boy ducked quickly into the 
grocery store. The manager stood 
protectively at the threshold, deny¬ 
ing the soldiers entry, saying that 
there was no boy inside. The sol¬ 
diers smashed his skull with a rifle 
butt, loaded their jeeps and left 
town. The action was ruled an act 
of self-defense, as an Israeli judge 
declared months later. The courts 
have forgotten the incident, but it 
bums in the memory of the com¬ 
munity, those who were there and 
those who knew the man. Brown 
remembers it well. 

To Brown, the rocks thrown by 
the boys are not unlike the rock¬ 
ets fired by Hamas. “It’s a dumb 
gesture,” Brown said, “But it’s the 
only thing that gives the Palestin¬ 
ian people a sense of self and a 
sense of country.” 

One of the pillars of Jewish faith 
is the significance and sanctity 
of all human life. “No killing for 
the sake of killing,” Weber said. 
She explained that it is customary 
for Israeli bombers to fly over an 
area twice: once to drop scraps of 
paper, warning Palestinian resi¬ 
dents to flee, and the second time 
unloading their deadly cargo of 


bombs. 

Brown does not see this as an act 
of mercy. “Imagine being crammed 
into a tiny area of land, with more 
and more continually being taken 
from you. And then being told 
that you have seconds, minutes to 
leave your home. Where would 
you go? Fourteen hundred Pales¬ 
tinian people were killed during 
the four weeks of winter break; 
60 percent of these people were 
innocent civilians.” 

If there is a God overlooking 
Israel today, one could well ask, 
“Where is He?” 

Ultimately, none of the wander¬ 
ing peoples who claim the Holy 
Land as their own will renounce 
their birthright. Whether they trav¬ 
el to Israel to shove folded prayers 
into the cracks of the Western 
Wall, to kneel in the shadow of 
the Dome of the Rock, or to press 
their fingers to rocks smoothed by 
the passage of two thousand years, 
they grasp at fragments of hope. 

Juniata is home to some these 
wanderers who return with imme¬ 
diate and unavoidable questions. 
In the end, Huntingdon is not as far 
from Jerusalem as it might seem. 



PHOTO COURTESY OF DUSTIN GEE 

A small Palestinian girl arranges pebbles to sell in Jericho, Israel. 
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Students hold a leg-lift during the Dance Ensemble’s Thursday night abs class in Ellis Ballroom on Feb. 12. Over 65 people were in attendance. 

Dance Ensemble classes a hit 

New classes bring men and women alike to tone up and shake it down 


By Kat Pearce 


Juniata Dance Ensemble is pro¬ 
viding students with great oppor¬ 
tunities to get up and move by 
offering several dance classes. 

The most popular by far is the 
Flexibility and Abs class, which 
takes place from 8 to 9 p.m. every 
Thursday in Ellis Ballroom. Over 
65 students came to the most recent 
class. All students are invited and 
no commitment is required. 

Dance Ensemble teaches sev¬ 
eral other classes, which are now 
closed. Some classes, such as 
“Men and Women’s Hip Hop, Tap, 
Jazz and Beginners’ Lyrical, are 


By Seth Fox 


On Dec. 19, the “Wall Street 
Journal” reported that the Record¬ 
ing Industry Association of Amer¬ 
ica (RIAA) would stop pursuing 
mass lawsuits against file sharers 
suspected of illegally obtaining 
music. Current lawsuits will be 
carried out, but the RIAA’s legal 
campaign will go through several 
changes. 

This represents a major shift 
in policy. Since 2003, the RIAA 
has engaged in legal proceedings 
against 30,000 individuals. Crit¬ 
ics say that the lawsuits did little 
to stop the illegal downloading 
of music. The new strategy of the 
RIAA will be to work with Internet 
service providers (ISPs) to control 
their users’ file-sharing actions. 

The recent lawsuits of the RIAA 
have not been seen favorably in 
the public eye. Its targets have 
included single mothers, young 
teenagers and several deceased in¬ 
dividuals. 

The largest target age group of 
the law suits was college-aged stu¬ 
dents. The Pew Internet & Ameri¬ 
can Life Project reports that 45 
percent of the 18- to 24-year-old 


offered for those with little or no 
dance experience. 

Other classes require experience 
and/or a try out. These upper 
level classes include the Kick Line 
(performed at basketball games), 
Advanced Lyrical, Contemporary 
Dance, Ballet/Pointe and Interme¬ 
diate Ballet. Most advanced per¬ 
formers have eight or more years 
of dance training. 

Another popular class is “Man 
Wanted.” This routine was origi¬ 
nally preformed during Inbound 
2008 and at Mr. Juniata.. The first 
“Man Wanted” meeting, is sched¬ 
uled for Feb 23 from 9 to 10 p.m. in 
the mat room. 


age group engages in downloading 
music. 

The RIAA reports a higher 
number on their Web site, which 
reads: “According to some recent 
surveys, more than half of the na¬ 
tion’s college students frequently 
download music and movies ille¬ 
gally from unlicensed Peer to Peer 
(P2P) networks.” 

The “Wall Street Journal” re¬ 
ports: “Depending on the agree¬ 
ment, the ISP will either forward 
the note to customers, or alert 
customers that they appear to be 
uploading music illegally, and 
ask them to stop. If the custom¬ 
ers continue the file-sharing, they 
will get one or two more emails, 
perhaps accompanied by slower 
service from the provider. Finally, 
the ISP may cut off their access al¬ 
together.” 

The RIAA had previously been 
working with college administra¬ 
tors across the country to monitor 
college networks for illegal down¬ 
loading. Most college campuses 
manage their own private net¬ 
works, and thus can track down- 
loaders’ activities. 

When students use the Inter¬ 
net, such as the wireless Internet 


Classes range is size from seven 
to twenty-six. Classes are based 
on who wants to dance. “It’s 
really open,” said Molly Dendas, 
a senior and co-president of Dance 
Ensemble. Everyone is invited “as 
long as you’re willing to try.” 

Juniata Dance Ensemble will 
be performing a dozen different 
dances in their recitals, March 20 
at 7:30 p.m. and March 21 at 2:00 
p.m. The Ensemble has invited 
other dance groups to perform as 
well. 

For more information, contact 
Molly Dendas at dendamm06@ 
juniata.edu. 


provided by Juniata, the Internet 
protocol (IP) number of the user is 
registered as well as the history of 
where they have been on the Inter¬ 
net. Tracking this number is much 
easier in an organized and private 
system such as a college campus 
than it is in large commercial ac¬ 
cess areas. 

Under former strategies, the 
RIAA would contact a campus 
administrator to uncover the iden¬ 
tity of this IP number. Under the 
Digital Millennium Copyright 
Act, administrators are obligated 
to provide copyright holders with 
information about network users 
who have violated the law. 

In the new policy, colleges will 
deal with the ISP providing their 
entire networks with service. This 
shifts control from the RIAA to 
the individual ISPs, which are not 
legally obligated to report file shar¬ 
ing or illegal downloading. Inde¬ 
pendent ISPs and the RIAA could 
make private deals regarding file¬ 
sharing and downloading. 

The RIAA’s official position on 
file-sharing has been: “Plain and 
simple: piracy is bad news. While 
the term is commonly used, ‘pira¬ 
cy’ doesn’t even begin to describe 


Dates to remember: 

Abs classes: 
Thursdays, 8-9 p.m. 
Ellis Ballroom 

First “Man Wanted” 
meeting: 

Monday, Feb. 23, 9-10 p.m. 

Dance Ensemble 
performances: 

March 20, 7:30 p.m. 
March 21,2:00 p.m. 


what is taking place. When you go 
online and download songs with¬ 
out permission, you are stealing.” 

The RIAA has maintained that 
its actions have always been in de¬ 
fense of the record industries’ em¬ 
ployees, songwriters and the artist 
themselves. 

The “Wall Street Journal” re¬ 
ports that since 2000, when file 
sharing and downloading became 
widespread, record sales per year 
dropped from close to 800 million 
to around 550 million through the 
end of 2008. The RIAA maintains 
that this was evidence that some¬ 
thing had to be done to stop illegal 
file sharing. 


Changes in 
Eagles Abroad 

► from HART page 2 

tunities that Juniata offers. 

“It won’t be a big change 
in the program structure, but I 
want students to be more active 
in study abroad. I’d like [former 
abroad participants] to be more 
available to talk to new students. 
They could set up blogs and post 
photos. Other than that, there 
won’t be much change,” said 
Hart. 

One of Hart’s goals is to make 
course and program date infor¬ 
mation more readily available. 
She also plans to set up a men¬ 
tor program for underclassmen. 
This will involve presentations 
to the freshmen and sophomore 
classes that provide details about 
their international options. There 
will also be an International Per¬ 
spectives event on Feb. 22-23 to 
make incoming Juniatians aware 
of opportunities to study abroad. 

Finally, she is rearranging the 
resource room in the Center for 
International Education office. 
She hopes to create a more en¬ 
gaging setting. “We’ve been try¬ 
ing to get a couch and computer 
so it’s more comfortable.. .We 
want the students to be more 
aware [the office] exists,” said 
Hart. Also, they are updating all 
of the brochures, some of which 
are from programs in the 1980s. 

According to Brenizer, “[Ele¬ 
na] is really nice and welcoming. 
She seems to be very motivated 
and well-educated. She is inter¬ 
ested in her position and has an 
overall positive attitude. I think 
she has the potential to do well.” 

Bauer said, “She seemed very 
nice and personable. She an¬ 
swered my questions to the best 
of her ability. I think she’s trying 
her best at her new position be¬ 
cause it’s a very big job to fill.” 

Hart is completing her Mas¬ 
ters degree in French Studies 
with a concentration in Interna¬ 
tional Education Administration 
at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. She also worked as 
an advisor in their study abroad 
office. 

Hart’s first main undertak¬ 
ing was a debriefing party with 
those who studied abroad during 
the fall semester. According to 
Brenizer, it was a nice welcome 
back get-together where they 
could talk with others previous 
participants. 

Gee also enjoyed the meeting. 
They discussed aspects of their 
programs they enjoyed, issues 
they faced and reflected on their 
experiences. 

“I think I’ve done a pretty 
good job. It’s a hard act to fol¬ 
low. [Polte] had 20 years of ex¬ 
perience, but eveiyone’s been 
very helpful and welcoming, so 
it’s gone smoothly,” said Hart. 


How do you get most of your music? 


I burn it from friends 

I download it from free 
file-sharing programs such 
as KaZaA or Napster 

I purchase it from iTunes 


I buy CD’s 



16% 


38% 



27% 


RIAA to cease file-sharing lawsuits 

Association will work with Internet providers to catch illegal downloaders 
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College installs 
warning siren system 


By Sarah Dotter 


Juniata College recently in¬ 
stalled a new Early Warning Si¬ 
ren as a part of its Early Warning 
System. The siren is meant to 
alert Juniata students, staff and 
faculty to threats on campus. 
The siren system, along with the 
locked dorms and the arming of 
the JCPD, is on of several secu¬ 
rity measures the College has 
taken in the wake of the shoot¬ 
ings at Virginia Tech. 

The siren system is roughly 
equivalent to the “Code Red” 
procedures implemented in 
many US high schools after the 
Columbine shootings. 

When the siren is sounded, 
students, staff and faculty are 
to get themselves and others to 
a secure place, such as a class¬ 


room or dorm room. Once in 
place, the door should be locked, 
blinds closed, and people should 
remain quiet, low and out of 
sight of windows. 

Students and staff should not 
leave the secure area for any 
reason - even a fire alarm - until 
instructed to do so by a Juniata 
administrator. 

The siren system was tested 
five times on Feb. 18 and will 
be tested three times on Feb. 20. 
The siren is tested during the 
change of classes so as to create 
as little disruption as possible. 

Additionally, the siren will 
be tested every Saturday at noon 
starting Sat. Feb. 21. During each 
test, the siren will be sounded for 
one minute. In the event of a real 
emergency, the siren will sound 
for longer than a minute. 



Where on campus? 


CHRISTOPHER SHANNON / JUNIATIAN 

Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your guess to the Juniatian at juniatian@juniata. 
edu. The first correct answer will receive a free Espresso Bar drink from Sheetz. 


Wars in Iraq and Afghanistan hit home for Juniata students 


► from WAR page 1 


Juniata women’s soccer team, of 
which Auster-Gussman is a mem¬ 
ber, is adding American flags to 
next year’s warm-up uniforms in 
honor of her father and other fam¬ 
ily and friends of Juniatians serv¬ 
ing in the armed forces. 

Senior Renee Stiehler has seen 
several friends and family mem¬ 
bers ship out for military service 
overseas. Her brother has served 
in Iraq, Bahrain and aboard a ship. 
In Iraq, he was part of the guard 
for the Green Zone, the heav¬ 
ily protected section of Baghdad 
containing government offices and 
Army headquarters. 

While serving in the Green 
Zone, Stiehler said that her brother 
stayed in one of Saddam Hussein’s 
palaces. “He was able to sit in 
Saddam’s throne, and everything 
was plated with gold,” Stiehler 
said. 

Having a family member 
involved in a war can entangle 
daily life with events occurring 
thousands of miles away. Aus¬ 
ter-Gussman and Stiehler keep in 
touch with their deployed family 
members through e-mail or phone, 
depending on their locations. “For 
the times [my brother] was gone, 
we didn’t watch the news,” Stie¬ 
hler said. “Hearing what’s going 
on in the news, I know a lot of it is 
just what the media is telling us.” 

“During my brother’s second 
trip [in 2004], he did go back to 
Iraq, and he said he could see a 
lot of positive improvements, but 
that’s not what’s been portrayed in 
the media,” Stiehler said. 

Families like hers, with relatives 
overseas, often notice changes in 
events overseas before they are 
reported in the news. Most recent¬ 
ly, the media is reporting security 
improvements that have made Iraq 
a safer country than Afghanistan. 
Stiehler and Auster-Gussman 
already knew about that change 
from what their family members 
in the military told them. 

“Iraq was the hardest place to 
be,” Stiehler noted, adding that 
often times enlisted troops go 
where the fighting is hardest, like 
her brother going to Iraq in 2002. 
Reserve troops, like Auster-Guss- 
man’s father, tend to protect the 
more stable areas and contribute to 


reconstmction. Auster-Gussman 
said that Iraq is now safer than 
Afghanistan, and she feels better 
that her father is in Iraq. 

One Juniata student, sophomore 
Brian Nevel, offered a firsthand 
look at the war in Iraq. Nevel 
enrolled at Juniata in 2007 after 
returning from military duty in 
Iraq. He was deployed in the Army 
for the initial invasion, serving on 


teams that moved out ahead of 
advancing American troops and 
set up the communication bases on 
which the Army depends. Nevel’s 
team was very good at its job. 
“What should’ve taken three hours 
to get a radio shot, we got it down 
to 18 minutes,” he said. “We 
were the most jumped signal unit,” 
referring to his frequent relocation 
all over Iraq as the unit deployed 
communications equipment to 
both Americans and Iraqis. 

Nevel told of how the Ameri¬ 
cans and Iraqis often got along 
quite well. “We would get care 
packages from home, and we’d 
take the pens and stuff and give 


them to the Iraqi kids,” he said. 
“We were basically Finding their 
schools.” In addition to provid¬ 
ing for Iraqi children’s education, 
Nevel mentioned that Americans 
also helped with everything from 
finding employment for Iraqi 
workers to helping them with the 
daily laundry. 

“We’re really not that different. 
You have a family, you have kids,” 


Nevel said. “You get into the 
Kurdish areas and although you’re 
used to head scarves, you’d see 
women in jeans, slacks and stuff.” 
He remembers that many of the 
hostilities still originate from cen¬ 
turies-old religious conflicts. “If 
people were less involved in their 
religions, there’d be less war in the 
Middle East.” 

Now back home and working at 
Huntingdon Customs, his metal¬ 
working business, Nevel has accli¬ 
mated well to civilian life. He has 
found counseling in the area for 
the lingering psychological effects 
of war. “You’re conditioned for 
this hyper-vigilance,” Nevel said, 


and that hasn’t gone away. He 
still notices many sounds or move¬ 
ments that others miss or ignore. 

During the interview in his met¬ 
alworking shop, Brian opened the 
door to see if his wife was calling 
him. It turned out that a neighbor 
a few houses down was yelling for 
her dog. Brian had noticed a nearly 
imperceptible sound and checked 
to make sure that he wasn’t needed 
in the house. 

Nevel has encountered some 
hostility towards the war from 
politically motivated campus 
groups. He remembered finding 
that some students were out to 
protest the war, in his opinion, 
without a clear idea of the issues 
they were arguing over. He also 
described a PAX-0 “What it’s 
Fike to Be a Soldier” seminar, for 
which he agreed to serve as a pan¬ 
elist. The event developed into a 
debate between him and a touring 
anti-war public speaker. 

There are things that people at 
home can do to make families of 
deployed soldiers feel better in the 
uncertain situation of having loved 
ones in a war. Stiehler mentioned 
that Juniata students could support 
organizations that send letters to 
the troops. “My brother just loved 
getting something from home,” 
she said. 

Another useful way for con¬ 


cerned Juniatians to help Ameri¬ 
can soldiers is to support charity 
groups such as Cell Phones For 
Soldiers, which collects used cell 
phones to give to soldiers. 

Auster-Gussman suggested that 
Juniata students can support stu¬ 
dents whose lives are now inter¬ 
twined with the conflicts abroad 
by simply being a good friend. 
Juniata is a campus known for its 
close-knit atmosphere, which can 
be helpful to students dealing with 
the stress of war. People can do 
much to help simply by standing 
by their friends in times when they 
may be worried about loved ones 
overseas, or even just taking time 
to talk. 

“My friends here have been a 
big help,” Auster-Gussman said. 



of the Juniata 
community has had 
a family member 
deployed for military 
service in Iraq or 
Afghanistan. 

According to the Juniatian’s 
online survey of 165 people. 


u 


These past couple days it’s been hard to 
focus on school, but you do the best you can. 

55 
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The threat of the devaluing diploma 

Recent admissions and staffing decisions are a menace to Juniata's reputation 


EDITORIAL 


With the economy waning and 
the job market looking abysmal, 
college higher-ups have started 
turning schools into businesses 
rather than environments con¬ 
ducive to education. We Juniata 
students cannot let our College 
fall in line with the current trend 
in higher education. 

At Juniata, there is another pro¬ 
posed tuition increase planned 
for next year, and the College is 
pushing for the second-largest 
class in JC history. Large student 
populations can force unprepared 
colleges to hire more adjuncts 
at the last minute. Juniata has a 
reputation for excellent faculty 
members who lead engaging 
classroom discussions, but this 
could be threatened when pro¬ 


fessors are hired just so there is 
someone standing at the front of 
the room. 

This understaffing and over¬ 
crowding has further implica¬ 
tions, with many core require¬ 
ment classes closing before 
registration even begins. It cre¬ 
ates problems for all students 
just trying to meet graduation 
requirements and get out before 
their financial aid expires. 

In this way, our campus com¬ 
munity could feel the chain reac¬ 
tion of bringing more students 
to keep JC out of the red finan¬ 
cially. It may be necessary to 
keep afloat during this time of 
economic woe, but the fact is, it 
can be detrimental to the student 
body. 

It’s especially unfavorable to 
upperclassmen entering the job 
market. If this trend reaches us, 
our Juniata degrees, which hold 


an air of academic excellence, 
could reek with the stench of set¬ 
tling for mediocrity. For the lon¬ 
gest time, Juniata’s high stakes 
scholarships have brought in 


higher caliber students to contin¬ 
ue promoting our school as one 
of the “Colleges That Change 
Lives.” But flooding enrollment 
with too many students could 
counterbalance those efforts and 
leaves Juniata with only the mid¬ 
dle of the bell curve remaining. 


This could potentially result in a 
loss of respect for our degrees in 
the greater world. 

For upperclassmen who think 
this problem will disappear as 


soon as you hold your diploma 
and schedule your first few inter¬ 
views, think again. The reputa¬ 
tion of mediocrity spreads very 
quickly, and employers will 
compare you with every other 
person holding a JC degree. If 
they decided that Juniata is sim¬ 


ply falling in line with other col¬ 
leges to hold the business end, 
our degrees will no longer be as 
impressive. Our individualized 
POEs and ability to think criti¬ 
cally will no longer command so 
much respect. 

Thankfiilly, that’s not quite 
the state of things yet. However, 
if we don’t proceed carefully, 
we will fall in line with so many 
other colleges that are lowering 
standards. 

Don’t let your Juniata degree 
fall victim to the economy and 
overcrowding. Our Juniata de¬ 
grees should be a testament to 
all the time and effort that we 
invested in our four years on 
campus. Our degrees should not 
represent another school with 
lowering academic standards. 
We cannot let Juniata become a 
dud in the strand of firecracker 
colleges. 


« The reputation of mediocrity spreads 
very quickly, and employers will compare 
you with every other person holding a JC 
degree. If they decided that Juniata is 
simply falling in line with other colleges to 
hold the business end, our degrees will no 
longer be as impressive. 


fpf When Nature Calls 


Examining President Obama’s commitment 
to our present environmental concerns 


By Brianna O’Malley 

We saw him take the oath. We 
heard him give his first speech as 
commander-in-chief. We watched 
him boogie at one of the many balls 
held on inauguration night. Presi¬ 
dent Obama has definitely started 
making changes for this country. 
But dancing and fashion aside, the 
president has made some serious 
promises regarding environment 
and energy concerns. 

The Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) was under fire dur¬ 
ing the Bush administration. Many 
criticized the agency for focusing 
on business policies rather than en¬ 
vironmental issues. 

An example includes former 
head of the EPA Stephen Johnson 
blocking 17 states from creating 
lower greenhouse gas emission 
standards. The Bush administra¬ 
tion itself was also criticized by 
the EPA for not prioritizing climate 


change. 

“I don’t think there’s a commit¬ 
ment in [the Bush] administration,” 
said Bill Ruckelhaus, the first man¬ 
ager of the EPA. 

Obama is trying to change this 
image by appointing Lisa Jackson 
as the administrator of the EPA. 

Previously, Jackson worked as 
the head of New Jersey’s Depart¬ 
ment of Environmental Protection. 
Her past work focused on stopping 
constmction of coal plants and re¬ 
ducing carbon gas emission in her 
state. 

“I will administer with science 
as my guide,” she said to the Sen¬ 
ate Environment and Public Works 
Committee before her nomina¬ 
tion. “Political appointees will not 
compromise the integrity of EPA’s 
technical experts to advance par¬ 
ticular regulatory outcomes.” 

With the announcement of her 
nomination, some New Jersey 
environmental groups criticized 


Jackson for her record. But Dena 
Mottola, executive director of En¬ 
vironment New Jersey, responded 
to these accusations and said, 
“There are hundreds of environ¬ 
mental groups in New Jersey, and 
if you called all of them up, I think 
99.5 percent of them would say 
that Jackson is a great pick.” 

During his campaign, Obama 
supported the creation of what he 
called “green collar jobs.” These 
jobs would result from increas¬ 
ing efforts to convert energy us¬ 
age from oil and coal power to 
more sustainable methods. Obama 
hopes that financial encourage¬ 
ment in these areas will strengthen 
our economy and bring more jobs 
to people that need them. 

Obama’s new energy plan has 
elements that many environmen¬ 
talists are excited about. The main 
goal in the plan is to end the US’s 
dependence on foreign oil. One 
short-term solution proposed was 


creating energy rebates. 

Oil companies will pay a share 
of their profits towards residential 
gas and heating payments during 
an energy crisis. The plan also 
emphasizes better fuel efficiency 
in cars, and pushes for electric ve¬ 
hicles by 2015. 

Other goals include US involve¬ 
ment in the Kyoto Protocol. This 
treaty was the result of a summit 
held by the United Nations to ad¬ 
dress human effects on global cli¬ 
mate change. 

In this meeting, countries were 
asked to reduce their greenhouse 
gas emissions. The US is the 
only developed nation that has 
currently not signed the treaty. 
This controversial decision has led 
many environmental advocates to 
question our country’s intention 
and dedication to environmental 
health. 

Also planned under the new ad¬ 
ministration is the creation of a cap 


and trade permit program on green¬ 
house gas emissions. Companies 
would be allowed to produce only 
a certain amount of greenhouse 
gases. This is designated by a credit 
system. If a company exceeds this 
amount, it is fined. Companies that 
produce less gas emissions than 
the credits allow are permitted to 
sell excess credits to companies 
producing more. 

Permit programs have worked 
well with air pollution in the past 
and could potentially improve 
the nation’s air quality. This plan 
is aimed to make the US one of 
the leaders in combating climate 
change. 

While many of these plans may 
not be completed in four years, our 
hope is that Obama leads the na¬ 
tion into a new era of environmen¬ 
tal policy and protection. For now, 
the environmental community 
at least has hope that Obama can 
make a change. 


Huntingdon as 
America’s coolest 
small town? 

Huntingdon is one of 22 
finalists in Budget Travel’s 
search for America’s cool¬ 
est small town. To vote go 
to www.budgettravel.com/ 
bt-srv/coolestsmalltowns 
and click on the central 
star in Pennsylvania. Vot¬ 
ing started on Feb. 16 and 
will continue to the end of 
the month. Votes can be 
placed from 10 am until 8 
pm. 

As of press time, Hunt¬ 
ingdon is currently in sec¬ 
ond place behind a town in 
New York. 
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Into the future 


By Alex Loughran 


This issue of the Juniatian will 
mark a time of transition. Not only 
has the print format of the campus 
newspaper changed, but for the 
first time the latest issues will be 
available online atjuniatian.com. 

The online component will al¬ 
low the Juniatian to reach a wider 
audience, including alumni, stu¬ 
dents studying abroad, family and 
other JC community members. 

In addition to having all of the 
content found in the print version 
of the paper, the site will include 
an editor’s blog and a technology 
blog. 

New sections, additions, and up¬ 
dates will be added during the next 
few weeks, such as an archive of 


past issues, and updates to the in¬ 
terface. The website will contain 
links to sections that correspond 
with those present in the print edi¬ 
tion, i.e. News, Opinion/Editorial, 
Art and Entertainment, and Sports. 
Comment boxes below each ar¬ 
ticle provide an fomm for reader 
responses and reactions to the ar¬ 
ticles. 

The decision to use a third party 
host was made in order to keep 
the name from having to use the 
complicated, “juniata.edu” pref¬ 
ace. Additionally, keeping the site 
on a third party host ensures that 
the content will remain censorship 
free. 

So please, enjoy the new site, 
create an account, read and com¬ 
ment. 


Editorial cartoon 



The League plots its next offensive 


^I;hU*YBS up. THU/ABS 



to the entire football team being rewarded with brand-new, expensive 
shoes. What do they get if they actually start winning? BMW’s? 



to Brenton and Brandon for supporting a good cause (Habitat for 
Humanity) through the majesty of song (and leather pants). 



to having your phone go off in class only to see that it’s a text mes¬ 
sage from Juniata, warning you about a slight breeze. 



to “Salsa Rico” in “Eagles Landing.” They spend a million dollars 
on the place and they can’t even take a second to ask Fernando to 
check the Spanish grammar? 


Ask the Administration 

E-mail your question for an administrator to us atjuniatian@juniata.edu. 


Books, classes, and costs 

“Throughout the semester, 
can professors require students 
to purchase additional materi¬ 
als, such as books, which were 
not required on the syllabus? 
Is there a financial limit to how 
much professors can require stu¬ 
dents to spend on materials for 
a class?” 

The short answer is that this is 
not an issue which is governed by 
formal rules. There are no mles that 
limit the amount a faculty member 
can require a student to spend. 
Faculty are required to have a syl¬ 
labus for each class on file at the 
start of the semester. While I have 
never heard of a case where faculty 
have added requirements after the 
semester began, I can understand 
how that might happen. 

That said, I do think that faculty 
generally understand the impact of 
the rising costs of texts on students. 
We are often caught up in a system 
where the text book publishers do 
not make that information readily 
available. When I talk about a text 
with a publisher’s representative, 
she or he is often surprised when 
I ask what the cost to students will 
be. In the case of new texts, it is 
often the case that the reps don’t 
know or won’t say what the price 
will be. While it is not the most 
important factor in making a de¬ 
cision, many faculty do take cost 
into consideration when making 
decisions about texts. We are often 
asked to do so, however, in the face 
of incomplete information. 

-Jim Lakso, Provost & Execu¬ 
tive Vice President for Student De¬ 
velopment 

Length of winter break 

“Winter break was extended 
this year by one week in order 
to reduce Juniata’s carbon foot¬ 
print. How does the faculty and 
staff feel about this change? Will 
it be permanent or will Juniata 
return to longer summer breaks 
and shorter winter breaks? 
What was the main rationale be¬ 
hind the decision?” 

We committed to a two year trial 
on the revised calendar unless the 
change was very negatively re¬ 
ceived in the first year. 

Faculty response was over¬ 
whelming positive. Student re¬ 
sponse has been mixed based on 


the survey results gathered by the 
Dean of Students’ office. 

We had three things in mind 
for this change. The first was that 
there would be an energy saving 
if we gave up one week of classes 
in January and added one more in 
May. We don’t know for sure 
whether or not that was accom¬ 
plished. We are still gathering 
the data and we don’t know if the 
saving in January will be offset by 
increased cost in May. 

The second thing was related 
to spring athletic schedules. The 
conference championship events 
and playoffs for the spring sports 
often conflict with final exams. By 
moving final exams back one week 
we eliminate that conflict which 
affected a large number of students 
and a large number of classes. 

Finally, some faculty and stu¬ 
dents wanted to experiment with 
some intensive short courses dur¬ 
ing the longer January break. I 
have had informal conversations 
about some of those ideas, but 
have nothing specific to report at 
this time. 

There were also negative effects 
of the change. One which was 
unexpected came from adminis¬ 
trative offices. At Juniata we rely 
heavily on student help in many of¬ 
fices. Several of the offices made 
the observation that having student 
workers available for a part of 
the longer break would be a good 
thing. If lots of students came back 
early to work, however, that would 
negate the energy savings. 

While we hope for a benefit 
to spring athletics, the impact on 
winter athletics was somewhat 
negative. We had small crowds 
for home events. The student ath¬ 
letes were isolated and there was a 
budgetary impact of feeding them 
while Baker was not open. (On 
the other hand, they missed fewer 
classes.) 

Some students reported that they 
felt the break was simply too long. 
A few faculty, staff and adminis¬ 
trators felt the same way. Most 
faculty and a few of the students 
responding to the survey thought 
the longer break was a very good 
idea. Many students thought the 
length of the break was “about 
right.” There are obviously lots of 
things to consider. 

-Jim Lakso, Provost & Execu¬ 
tive Vice President for Student De¬ 
velopment 
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Major Event 2009: Music with a conscience 

State Radio is known for social action; Band will open tomorrow night for Matt Nathanson 



C. TAYLOR CROTHERS / STATE RADIO WEB SITE 


State Radio, which will play in Juniata’s Major Event concert tomorrow 
evening at 7:30 p.m. in the Intramural Gym, tries to organize and par¬ 
ticipate in service projects in every city on its tour. 


By Amin Khoshnevisan 


C had Stokes, lead singer of the 
rock/reggae band State Radio 
and formerly of the popular band 
Dispatch, was busy when initially 
contacted by telephone for an inter¬ 
view. 

“Amin, I was wondering,” he said 
on the phone, “I am working right 
through a service project here at a 
homeless shelter in Houston; could I 
call you back in three hours?” 

It is no surprise that Stokes was 
caught volunteering. State Radio is 


known for its commitment to social 
action both on and off stage. 

The band will be playing at the 
Juniata Activity Board’s (JAB) Major 
Event tomorrow night at 7:30 p.m. 
in the Intramural Gym, joined by 
Rebelution and Juniata’s own Susan 
Von Leebig and the Halbritters, 
opening up for acoustic star Matt 
Nathanson. 

Stokes’ volunteer activity started 
early, but not voluntarily. “I was 
arrested and had to do community 
service... .Arrested for stealing street 
signs all over my town in Mas¬ 


sachusetts,” said Stokes. At the age 
of 17, he volunteered at a summer 
camp for children with disabilities, 
and after graduating high school, he 
volunteered at a school in Zimba¬ 
bwe. Thus began Stokes’s interest in 
public service. 

Since his early volunteer service, 
Stokes has gone on to do many 
socially conscious deeds. “There is 
always a lot to get riled up about,” 
he said. Among these, he lists the 
situations in Zimbabwe, Darfur and 
Burma, as well as the case of Troy 
Davis in Georgia and veterans com¬ 
ing back to America “and being 
treated like shit by their own govern¬ 
ment,” he said. 

The band founded an organiza¬ 
tion called Calling All Crows, which 
provides humanitarian aid for the 
people in Sudan. It is also a public 
service initiative, in which he and the 
band do projects revolved around the 
environment, hunger, public service 
and justice. 

Stokes has dedicated time and 
money into projects for the people, 
especially the women, of Sudan, 
the children in Zimbabwe, home¬ 
less shelters and more. State Radio 
started and is involved with a few 
organizations that aim to address 
these veiy issues. 

Calling All Crows has raised 
money and awareness about the 
women in Sudan. Because of the 
civil unrest there, women “risk their 
lives when they leave the camp” 
in search of firewood to cook, said 
Stokes. The money that Calling All 
Crows raises will go towards buying 
stoves for these women, so they do 
not have to leave their camps and 
face potential violence. 


Furthermore, Calling All Crows 
also has a domestic service agenda 
for the U.S. It organized projects to 
remove invasive plants from forests 
in California, help out at soup kitch¬ 
ens and build houses. 

Calling All Crows has become 
an integral part of the band’s tour. 
In eveiy city State Radio plays, the 
band tries to set up a service project. 
Anyone can propose such a project 
through the band’s Web site. 

Fans can also sign up to volunteer 
and/or receive information on the 
projects that will be going on in their 
area. 

Stokes said he hopes that by ask¬ 
ing people to come out and do some 
community service projects with him 
and the band that it may “expand 
your mind so that you are not just in 
your own little bubble, and you are 
thinking about other things.” 

No plans for a service project have 
yet been made for the band’s visit to 
Huntingdon. 

In the spring, Stokes will be tour¬ 
ing with the socially active folk sing¬ 
er Ani DiFranco for seven shows. 
Stokes announced that he will donate 
100 percent of his earnings from 
these shows, including merchandise 
sales, to the Calling All Crows foun¬ 
dation. 


In addition to the band’s Calling 
All Crows foundation, Rock for a 
Remedy, a separate organization, is 
also joining the band’s tour. Rock 
for a Remedy joins concert circuits in 
an effort to gather food for local shel¬ 
ters and pantries where the shows 
are held and to encourage charitable 
works. In the four years it has been 
running, Rock for a Remedy has 
facilitated the donation of 85 tons of 
food and thousands of dollars. 

Stokes and State Radio are also 
involved with other projects. One 
such project is the Elias Foundation. 
This started off as a scholarship fund 
for Zimbabwean children to go to 
school, but due to the deteriorat¬ 
ing conditions in Zimbabwe and the 
shutting down of its schools, it has 
become a food program. 

The Elias Foundation also helped 
start a new MTV show that features 
disabled reporters touring the U.S. to 
talk to regular people and celebrities. 
The show, “How’s Your News?” 
premiered on Feb. 8 of this year. 

In addition to all of these service 
projects and humanitarian causes, 
State Radio also plays music that 
Stokes described as rock with a little 
bit of reggae. 


If you could bring any one band to play live at Juniata’s 
Major Event, which would it be? Your responses: 


OAR 
Coldplay 
Taylor Swift 
Squirrel Nut Zippers 
Bright Eyes 
Third Eye Blind 


Breaking Benjamin 

MGMT 

U2 

Clay Aiken 
Britney Spears 





Huntingdon’s Hollywood 

Reality TV star, Academy Award winner make community star-struck 



PHOTO COURTESY OF ERIN ALBERT 


Senior Erin Albert poses with reality TV star Jon Gosselin after he was 
brought to her house party unannounced on the evening of Feb. 6. 


By Brit Moyer 

Seniors Erin Albert and Mariel 
Little had only planned on having a 
small Friday night get-together on 
Feb. 6. But then Jon Gosselin, star 
of the popular reality TV series “Jon 
and Kate Plus Eight,” unexpectedly 
showed up at their house on Mifflin 
Street. 

“I was in the kitchen, and someone 
came in and was like, ‘Jon from “Jon 
and Kate Plus Eight” is here!’ And I 
was like, what? I walked to the front 
and he was standing in my living 
room,” said Albert. 

Gosselin was in Huntingdon for 
the weekend visiting a relative in the 
area. He told students he was on a 
break from filming his show, which 
features his and his wife’s life as 
parents of eight small children. That 
Friday night, he went to the bar alone 
and was recognized by two Juniata 
students, who struck up a conversa¬ 
tion and invited him to the party. 

After Gosselin arrived, word 
spread. “All the sudden there was a 
large flood of people coming to our 
house,” Albert said. 

Over the course of the weekend, 
Gosselin was seen at Mimi’s, Mem¬ 
ories Bar and Grill, Standing Stone 
Cafe and several Juniata student par¬ 
ties. Dozens of Juniata students met 
and talked with the TV star. 


At Albert and Little’s party, many 
students were skeptical that the unex¬ 
pected guest was really Gosselin. 

“One of my roommates looked up 
stuff on the Internet about his family 
and was quizzing him to make sure 
it was him,” said Albert. Gosselin 
passed the test—he was able to cor¬ 
rectly state his birthday and showed 
a picture of his eight kids on his cell 
phone. 

The party guests were eager to take 
pictures with and talk to Gosselin. 

“It was like the paparazzi at my 
house,” said Little. “But he didn’t 
seem annoyed.” 

Senior Evan Heisman, who 
watched Gosselin’s show with his 
ex-girlfriend, was one of the partygo- 
ers that documented his star encoun¬ 
ter. “I went up and got a little picture. 
It’s my Facebook picture now ‘cuz 
it’s hilarious,” Heisman said. He also 
took some short videos on his cell 
phone, in which Gosselin is shown 
playing beer pong in a room glitter¬ 
ing of camera flashes. 

After setting his Facebook pro¬ 
file photo as his shot with Gosselin, 
Heisman was flooded with messages 
from curious friends. “I got like three 
or four wall posts that were like, 
‘Is that Jon Gosselin? Is that for 
real?’ And I was like yeah, he was 
randomly in Huntingdon, and I was 
randomly at a party, and he was 


there,” Heisman said. 

Albert posted five photos from the 
evening in a Facebook album titled, 
“YES, jon from jon and kate plus 
8 was my pong partner last night,” 
which prompted numerous com¬ 
ments from enthralled and jealous 
friends. 

“I feel like I’m the most popular 
person ever because he was at my 
house on Friday night,” said Albert. 

Friends and alumni who had seen 
the Facebook album also contacted 
Little. “People really wanted to know 
what was going on with the famous 
guy,” she said. 

After about an hour of beer pong 
and partying, the star and his student 
following moved to the Memories 
Bar and Grill. Heisman describes 
how it happened. “I was sitting on 
the couch, and he came over and was 
like, ‘Hey dude, do you want to go 
to the bar?’ And I was like, ‘Really? 
Okay.’ That was the highlight of my 
night. And that’s when everyone was 
like, ‘Bar! ’ and pretty much everyone 
cleared out.” 

At the bar, “Everyone thought he 
was going to buy them drinks be¬ 
cause he was on TV,” said Little. 

According to Heisman, “[Gos¬ 
selin] bought like 20 people drinks. 
He was buying drinks left and right. 
I felt bad and didn’t ask him for one. 
I heard the bill wasn’t too much 


though.” 

Some students, especially males, 
gave Gosselin a hard time for social¬ 
izing with college students. “The big 
question of the night was, ‘Where’s 
Kate Plus Eight?”’ said Heisman. 

But Heisman vouched for how a 
father of eight must feel. “It seemed 
like he just wanted to come out and 
have fun. I think if you have freaking 
eight kids and a show, I’d go party 
with some college kids too. Who 
knows.” 

“He [Gosselin] said it was nice to 


have a break because it was ‘back to 
wiping butts on Monday,”’ said se¬ 
nior Alex-Rae Campbell, a “Jon and 
Kate Plus Eight” fan who met Gos¬ 
selin at another party on Saturday 
night. 

Senior Courtney Goss had a 
funny encounter with Gosselin 
over her “basic, black” Ann Taylor 
LOFT shoes. “He was able to note 
what brand of flats I was wearing 
because his wife models for them,” 


► see CELEBRITIES page 10 
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A piece of hair on your tongue 

Thumbtacks and scarves 


By Brandon Wolfe 


You can do a lot of things with thumb¬ 
tacks. You can put a calendar on a wall. 
You can also hang up a tapestry. However, 
you cannot pick them up one by one. That, 
is the lesson I learned. 

I spilled a container of tacks in my desk 
the other day. My roommate asked me 
if I had any. So using my overwhelming 
enthusiasm, I showed him that I did indeed 
own thumbtacks. Unfortunately, in my 
attempt to be his savior, they spilled inside 
my desk drawer. I tried picking them up 
one by one. I ended up poking myself and 
cursing like a shuttlecock, several times. 

That is when I realized that thumbtacks 
would make for a humorous weapon in a 
wartime situation. My enemies may have 
sabers or glocks, but I could poke them 
with two thumbtacks until it gets mildly 
annoying. My opponent would have to 
eventually give up. That’s a good fight. 

Anyway, after poking myself in the hand 
five to ten times I was a little annoyed. My 
senses were heightened. That is when I 
saw that kid again—the one with the scarf 
and tight jeans. He has to listen to The 
Music. Not just any music—The Music. 
You know the kind with all those weird 
tribal sounds, done by non-tribal white 
men. 

I’m not denying that I listen to the same 
music. It’s really good stuff. But, it’s the 
scarves that bother me. People wear them 
as a signal. The scarves, they speak to 
me. I can hear them say, “I listen to artsy 
music, and I like it enough to show it 
profusely.” 

Could I use thumbtacks against that kid 
with the scarf? 

Then again, not eveiy one who wears 
a scarf is an artsy-indie kid. There are the 
people that genuinely love scarves. They 
love the warmth that scarves provide for 
the human body. When these people are 
cold, they don’t grab the scarf to acces¬ 
sorize. Scarves are not really an image for 
them; scarves are just a way of life. 

There really should be some distin¬ 
guishing factor between the two, but I 
can’t seem to find it yet. It was like a piece 
of hair on your tongue. If we could not tell 


what kind of music a person listened to by 
looking at the way they dressed, what was 
the point in casually mentioning a band’s 
name in a conversation? No one wants to 
sound like a pretentious shuttlecock. What 
are we to talk to others about now, our life 
philosophy? 

I am currently lost in this world of 
obscurity. In my youth, it was simple. 
My mother would dress me in the typi¬ 
cal Americana attire—a white tank top 
with red shorts and a red hat. I vaguely 
recall my mother saying, ‘You look cute 
enough.” I guess she was right, but where 
has that place gone? 

Eveiyone was cute once. I believe that 
all of us still have at least one white tank 
top, a pair of red shorts and a red hat. It’s 
just that sometimes, in our attempts to be 
overly enthusiastic about frivolous stuff, 
like thumbtacks and scarves, we lose sight 
of ourselves in tank tops. 

We’re living in a world filled with lists 
of favorite movies. Sometimes we even 
see ourselves as the characters living out 
the stoiy of the film. I remember I was a 
schizophrenic Russell Crowe for a week. 
My friend was a fallen Roman general 
turned Gladiator-Russell Crowe for three 
months. 

But we weren’t those characters. We 
never became Russell Crowe. I was still 
me—which is a shame because in a way 
I’ve always wanted schizophrenia. Unfor¬ 
tunately, we are much simpler than the 
characters Russell Crowe tries to play. 
We are not defined by a movie or a 
scarf. Whether you own thumbtacks or not 
doesn’t matter. 

People have nothing to do with thumb¬ 
tacks and scarves. That is why the tacks 
are still laying in my desk. That is why 
my scarf is cmmpled on the ground in my 
closet. It’s not laziness. It is that I’d rather 
have a cup of coffee with a friend—at least 
that is what I should have told my mother 
in high school. 

Russell Crowe once said, “I really feel 
sony for people who divide their whole 
life up into ‘things that I like’ and ‘things 
that I must do. ’ You’re only here for a short 
time, mate. Learn to like it.” He’s probably 
right—even if he is a shuttlecock. 




Friday Night Live 


CHRISTOPHER SHANNON / JUNIATIAN 


CHRISTOPHER SHANNON / JUNIATIAN 


Freshmen Steven Cohn and Zach Risso (top) and senior Mike Wilson (bottom) perform dur¬ 
ing the open-mic portion of the Friday Night Live Coffeehouse on Feb. 13 in Baker Refectory. 
After students performed, the headliners for the evening, Tad Dreis and Rebecca Loebe, 
took the stage. 


j Fathom Forward 

The best and worst dressed at 2009 awards 


By Kelly Ferguson 


Awards season is upon us, which 
means that I am on high alert. The 
Golden Globes and the Screen Ac¬ 
tors Guild Awards (SAG) have al¬ 
ready given celebrities a chance to 
flaunt their fashion on the red carpet. 
While some celebrities have proven 
their sense of style, others have failed 
miserably. 

My pick for best dressed female at 
the Golden Globes has to go to Eva 
Longoria. Her red, form-fitting, Reem 
Acra gown was the talk of the night, 
and rightly so. The gown had a wavy 
neckline and was a mermaid cut with 
a flowing train. It flattered her curves 
and the deep red complimented her 
skin and hair color. Longoria kept the 
accessories to a minimum, pairing 
the dress with diamond earrings and 
a silver bracelet. 

My favorite gown of this year’s 
SAG Awards was Taraji P. Henson’s 
white Herve Leroux gown. Henson 
was last seen in the role of Queenie 
in “The Curious Case of Benjamin 
Button.” The actress looked flawless 
in her white halter dress. Taraji com¬ 
pleted the look with a gold bangle or 


a large bracelet. The simple gown 
was stunning and proved that less can 
always be more. 

The best-dressed male goes to 
none other than “McDreamy” him¬ 
self. At this year’s Golden Globes, 
Patrick Dempsey sported a classic, 
black suit with a white shirt and black 
tie. Dempsey’s suit was designed 
by Versace, for whom he is cur¬ 
rently the spokesperson. The suit’s 
snug cut helped show off his assets. 
The designers at Versace definitely 
knew what they were doing when 
they chose Patrick; the man looks 
“dreamy” in a suit. 

Now onto the bad... 

She’s an amazing actress with a 
great body, but that won’t keep An¬ 
gelina Jolie off of the worst dressed 
list. The Academy Award-nominated 
actress committed a major faux pas 
when she decided to wear a billowy, 
dark blue Max Azria gown to the 
SAG Awards. The gown hung off of 
her, failing to show off her gorgeous 
figure. She did say that the gown was 
“comfortable,” but an awards show 
is one instance in which elegance 
should come before comfort. Just be¬ 
cause Angelina can make a sack look 


good doesn’t mean that she should 
wear one to an awards show. 

Next, on the worst dressed list 
is Renee Zellweger. Zellweger is 
known for her daring fashion sense, 
but that did not work in her favor at 
the Golden Globes. Renee wore a 
see-through Carolina Herrera blouse 
with a black silk skirt. The floor- 
length skirt looked wrinkled and 
didn’t lay against her body well. The 
barely-there blouse was worn over a 
corset that was practically invisible. 
Renee tried to go for the Victorian- 
era look, but in the Victorian era they 
didn’t try to look topless. The typical 
stunner missed the mark with this 
combo. 

The worst dressed male has to 
go to Mickey Rourke, who at the 
Golden Globes wore a velvet black 
suit with a dark blue paisley tie and 
a sparkly sash. The mix and match 
of colors and prints made the award 
winner’s outfit look cluttered. A vel¬ 
vet suit is never going to get you to 
the top of any best-dressed lists - un¬ 
less you’re an Elvis impersonator. 
Suits should be basic. A mixture 
of colors and prints is too much for 
this classic look. Rourke has always 


had his own sense of style, so I can’t 
blame him for his eccentric outfit. I 
can only hope that next time he will 
stick to one fashion “don’t” instead of 
committing multiple offenses. 

The Academy Awards are ap¬ 
proaching and I’m hoping that the 
biggest awards show of the season 
will bring out the best dresses and 
suits so far. I’m predicting that An¬ 
gelina Jolie will go back to being 
the fashion maven that I know her to 
be. I predict that Angelina will wear 
something close fitting and elegant. 



Left: best dressed Eva Longoria 
Right: worst dressed Renee Zellwe¬ 
ger 


I’m also hoping that Renee Zellwe¬ 
ger will make a fashion comeback at 
the Oscars by remembering to put a 
top on. 

I foresee the worst dressed for the 
Oscars will be Tina Fey. Even though 
she is tunny, intelligent and a multi¬ 
award winner, she has no fashion 
sense. I’d be scared if she were that 
perfect. 

Make sure to watch the Academy 
Awards on Feb. 22 starting at 8 p.m. 
and as always, be sure to check out 
the latest trends on the red carpet. 
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'Return’ now playing 



CHRISTOPHER SHANNON/JUNIATIAN 

Freshman Nate Frieswyk and professor Kate Clarke perform a scene from 'Return.’ A Gravity Project 
and Juniata Theater production, 'Return’ is a play about a man returning to his childhood home and 
confronting his family and his past. 'Return’ is playing Feb. 19-21 and Feb. 26-28 at 7:30 p.m. 


Celebrity encounters in Huntingdon 

► from CELEBRITIES page 8 


she said 

Gosselin is not the first celebrity 
to make an appearance in Hunting¬ 
don. Academy Award winner Rob¬ 
ert Downey, Jr., whose 74-year-old 
mother lives locally, is spotted in 
town on occasion. 

Katie Dickey, assistant director of 
Alumni Relations, ran into Downey 
at the old Giant supermarket in 
2006. She described the humorous 
encounter. 

“It’s really kind of funny. I’m just 
in the store, and there was clearly 
this guy that was dressed a little too 
cool. I think it was his cool, funky 
black sneakers that caught my at¬ 
tention. The shoes looked like 
something you wouldn’t get around 
here, or that you’d get in a big city,” 
Dickey said. 

Downey, dressed in all black, was 
pushing a shopping cart around with 
his mother. Dickey, pushing her 
own cart, coincidentally passed him 
several times and confirmed it was 
him—or at least looked uncannily 
like him. She ducked into the toilet 
paper aisle, called her mom and said, 
‘Mom, I think that Robert Downey, 
Jr. is in Giant!” From the other end 
of the phone, her mom and sister 
egged her on, saying, “You have got 
to talk to him!” 


and ran out of the supermarket to 
call her mom, who asked if she had 
gotten an autograph or picture. 

“I didn’t want to ask for his auto¬ 
graph. I didn’t want to have a picture 
taken. I know that it was definitely 
him and that’s all I needed to know,” 
Dickey explained. 

“Your evening goes from so bla¬ 
se—walking through the supermar¬ 
ket to get something to eat—and 
suddenly there I was on the hunt to 
find this star,” she laughed. 

Downey has not been seen in the 
area recently. 

The celebrity visits were consid¬ 
ered especially exceptional for hav¬ 
ing occurred in small-town Hunt¬ 
ingdon. 

“It was some¬ 
thing you never 
ever would have 
thought would hap¬ 
pen in Huntingdon, 

PA,” Little said of 
Gosselin’s visit. 

Dickey felt like¬ 
wise about her 
Downey run-in. 

“Any time I tell 
anyone about it, 
they say, ‘Really? 

In Huntingdon?’ It 
shakes loose some 
of the preconceived 
notions that Hunt¬ 


ingdon is a place that is really sleepy 
or that nobody should visit. It’s just 
kind of neat to be able to say we’ve 
got stuff going on here and say, ‘Oh 
yeah, we have celebrities that stop 
by too.’” 

During her party with Gosselin, 
Little cracked jokes about which 
star would make a Huntingdon ap¬ 
pearance next. “I kept on telling 
people that next weekend Britney 
Spears was coming over,” she said. 

Of her time spent with Gosselin, 
Campbell said, “It was pretty cool. 
Maybe we’ll see some more ce¬ 
lebs.” 

But after a moment of thought, 
she said decidedly, “Nope.” 



PHOTO COURTESY OF EVAN HEISMAN 


Senior Evan Heisman with Gosselin on Feb. 6. 



MUSICOLOGY 


Best albums 0/2008 


By Caitlin Bigelow 


There are a lot number of reasons 
to celebrate the coming of the New 
Year, like being able to say goodbye 
to Mr. Bush. But lets not forget that 
2008 was a wonderful year. There 
were plenty of people who kept it all 
funky and fresh. That is especially 
frue in the music scene. So here are 
my top ten albums from the late, 
great 2008. 

10. “Fearless” by Taylor Swift 

Although I cringe at the thought of 
starting my list off with a pop country 
artist, I feel like Swift is deserving of 
the position. I find myself belting out 
her catchy songs in the car, shower, 
and even on my way to class. This 
Pennsylvanian has come a long way 
from Reading where she grew up. 
Swift had the largest debut sales 
week of any female artist in 2008 in 
any genre. And on top of that “Love 
Stoiy” and “White Horse” are just 
plain good. 

9. “Keep Your Eyes Ahead” by 
Helio Sequence 

This band is highly underplayed 
and underrated. Like their album 
title suggests they should keep their 
eyes ahead because they have big 
things in line for their future. This 
dynamic duo, Benjamin Weikel, for¬ 
mer drummer for Modest Mouse, 
and Brandon Summers seems to be 
able to do no wrong. I first heard 
their song “Lately” off an Indie/Rock 
podcast. It instantly caught my atten¬ 
tion and turned out that the rest of the 
album was just as good. The song 
lyrics are poignant and sharp, the 
layered guitar sound is enchanting, 
and the band describes a newfound 
“appreciation for minimalism” that 
makes me want to jump for joy. 

8. “Shwayze” by Shwayze 

The theme of summer 2008 was 
a low key chill song called “Corona 
and Lime.” The band’s funky offbeat 
combination of Malibu local Aaron 
Smith and off kilter Cisco Adams 
seemed to just work. You could find 
the irresistible tune while listening 
to the radio, plastered all over MTV 
and as your best friends ring tone. I 
saw this band at XXX and witnessed 
a half-naked guy cloaked in an arti¬ 
ficial weed boa crowd surf to the 
front of the stage and place a blunt in 
Shwayze’s fingers. The crowd loved 
it. And I love this band for their laid 
back California attitude. Their lyrics 


of weed, women and beautiful Cali¬ 
fornia sunny days make me smile 
and hum along. 

7. “Only By the Night” by Kings 
of Leon 

I was frill of anticipation for this 
album to drop. For the most part 
it fulfilled all the high and mighty 
expectations I had. Caleb Followill, 
on lead vocals, continues to give 
me goose bumps with his unique 
voice and the way he howls into the 
microphone. This band should be 
careful though of over manicuring 
their sound. I like their old, more 
rough stuff better. Their hit single, 
“Sex on Fire” sounds a little too 
polished and mainstream. However, 
“The Bucket,” “Molly’s Chambers” 
and “Fans” are all definitely worth 
a listen. 

6. “We Have Cause To Be 
Uneasy” by Wild Sweet Orange 

The first song I ever heard by this 
band was “Ten Dead Dogs” as I was 
driving with a friend to the airport. 
Their unique and completely individ¬ 
ual and captivating sound convinced 
me to pick up the album. I guess I 
wasn’t the only one because later 
the song was NPR’s song of the day. 
NPR described the sound as “Soft 
and lovely but not exactly upbeat.” 
With increased press and recogni¬ 
tion this indie rock band caught their 
big break when their song “Land of 
No Return” was featured on Grey’s 
Anatomy and later landed them on 
David Letterman. 

Check out the top five in the next 
issue! In the mean time enjoy 
listening to these awesome bands. 


What is your top music 
album of 2008 ? 

Your responses... 
“Fearless” by Taylor Swift 
“Viva la Vida” by Coldplay 
“Tha Carter III” by LiF Wayne 
“Circus” by Britney Spears 
“Vampire Weekend” 
by Vampire Weekend 
“The Glass Passenger” 
by Jack’s Mannequin 
“Day & Age” by The Killers 
“Fleet Foxes” by Fleet Foxes 
“Oracular Spectacular” 
by MGMT 



Caught between her curiosity and 
respect for the man’s anonymity, 
Dickey was ambivalent about ap¬ 
proaching him. But in the end, she 
said, “I had to know.” 

“We ended up in the dairy aisle. I 
pushed my cart up, and there he was, 
looking at the eggs. He was looking 
at the Eggland Best eggs,” she says. 
“And I said, ‘Those are really silly 
commercials, aren’t they,”’ referring 
to the company’s throwback adver¬ 
tisements targeted at “Wheel of For¬ 
tune” and “Jeopardy” viewers. 

“Then I kind of look at him and 
said, ‘Are you?’ And he said, ‘Am 
I what?’ He was so coy. I just 
looked at him expectantly,” 
Dickey said. Then she outstretched 
her hand and said, “I’m Katie. It’s 
a pleasure to meet you.” And he 
replied, “I’m Robert, and this is my 
mother Elsie, and it’s a pleasure to 
meet you.” 

Then they each went on with their 
own shopping. Star-struck, Dickey 
decided she did not need the eggs 
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The Director’s Chair 

“Taken” could take on Chuck Norris 


By Jordan Yeagley 


“Taken” is Rambo, “Hostel,” 
James Bond, and the Bourne series 
all wrapped into one. This movie 
is an over-the-top thriller that will 
make students question whether they 
should study abroad. 

The movie begins with former 
government preventer Bryan Mill s 
(Liam Neeson) leaving his job to be 
closer to his teenage daughter Kim 
(Maggie Grace). However, Kim de¬ 
cides to take a trip to Paris with some 
friends, despite her father’s wishes. 
She is kidnapped in Paris and forced 
into the sex trade. It is now up to her 
father to find and rescue her before 
time runs out. 

Though Liam Neeson seems a 
little aged to be playing the part of 
government spy, he somehow makes 
it believable. As you watch him lead¬ 
ing car chases and jumping through 
plated glass, it reminds you of your 
grandfather out for vengeance. The 
daughter, Kim, seems a little juvenile 
for the role in which she is cast. She 
wears sundresses with high tops, and 
constantly refers to Bryan as “dad¬ 
dy.” If you can get past the ages in 
question, and just accept that father 
time is out to save his twelve-year 
old daughter, the rest of the movie is 
phenomenal. 

I must offer a word of warning for 
those individuals who are faint of 
heart. The movie has many scenes 
where the audience is shown young 
women who have been kidnapped, 


drugged and forced to participate in 
prostitution. These scenes are veiy 
intense and can leave your stomach 
a little queasy. It’s difficult to watch 
students, who are on study abroad, 
be kidnapped and sold to greasy old 
men. 

The “bad guys” in “Taken” are 
unfortunately a little too predictable. 
The main action in the movie takes 
place in France, which is apparently 
filled with crooked French police. 
Next, the girls are kidnapped by ren¬ 
egade Albanians. Finally, they are 
sold to a Middle Eastern Sheikh. I 
think its time that Hollywood move 
past the cheap shots at the French and 
Arabs. Why don’t we ever see the 
world’s worst villain from Norway? 

Despite the few pointed flaws in 
the movie, it is one of the best films 
I have seen in months. In fact, it has 
joined the ranks of films like the “De¬ 
parted” and “Smokin’ Aces.” If you 
are looking for fast-paced action and 
gut wrenching visuals, go see this 
movie. You will not be disappointed. 

★ ★★★★ 

OUT OF 5 

“Taken” is now playing at the 
Clifton 5 in downtown 
Huntingdon. 

It is rated PG-13 for intense 

sequences of violence, sexual 

content, drug references and 
language. 


“If vaginas could talk...” 



ALISON RIHS/JUNIATIAN 


Senior Jess Maxon introduces Senior Marci Chamberlain at the Vagina Monologues on Feb. 13. This 
event raises awareness about violence against women and benefits the Huntingdon House. Chamber¬ 
lain’s speech was called “The Flood.” 



Worth the Rent: 

“The Weather Man” (2000) 


By Jordan Yeagley 


“The Weather Man” is about a divorced and dys¬ 
functional family and a man who struggles just to 
be something more than average. The film stars 
Nicolas Cage (“National Treasure”) as an unhappy 
weather man. He believes if he could just land the 
meteorologist job on national television he could earn 
the respect of his father and win back the woman of 
his dreams. 

His father (Michael Caine), a Pulitzer Prize win¬ 
ning author, has never shown much support for his 
son’s work, and provides a loveable villain for the 
film. With two children, one an overweight beauty 
queen and the other victim of a dangerous pedophile, 


Cage must try to balance his career goals and his long¬ 
ing to be a good father. 

I must warn possible viewers that this is an inde¬ 
pendent film. If you are looking for cars to explode 
and women in heels this is not the movie for you. 
This is a character study of an average family and 
their struggles to make it through the difficulties of 
everyday life. 

The plot line is fairly straightforward and doesn’t 
have many confusing twists that will keep you guess¬ 
ing. Though many action seekers would see this film 
as stagnant, it is a frue depiction of the “American 
dream.” 

Great acting, a solid storyline, and believable char¬ 
acters make this movie definitely worth the rent. 


Anything but ordinary 

Humor from a wit 


By Claire Williams 


There are many different kinds 
of humor. Some of it is direct, not 
causing a viewer think, and reminis¬ 
cent of the Three Stooges. Although 
entertaining, viewers often feel they 
have come away without anything 
lasting. Other humor points out 
absurdity using wit and word play. 
This is more the style of Oscar Wilde 
in “The Importance of Being Ear¬ 
nest.” 

The story centers on two men, 
Algernon and Jack, bachelor friends 
who both end up pursuing women 
within the story. While Jack takes 
life more seriously and prefers things 
to be proper, Algernon likes causing 
mischief to see what he can get away 
with. 

Divided between three acts, the 
story centers on several misrepre¬ 
sentations by the men. As their lies 
play out, the women they love ques¬ 
tion their commitment, leading to 
more outlandish requests from the 
men. 

The trouble begins when Jack 
asks for Algernon’s cousin’s hand 
in marriage. Her response, reason¬ 
ing and mother serve as jumping 
off points for Algernon’s trouble¬ 


making as well as Jack’s problematic 
situation. 

As readers move through the acts 
of the play, they see the characters 
get themselves into increasingly ri¬ 
diculous situations as they go “Bun- 
buiying.” This is the act of using an 
imaginaiy person to get you out of 
trouble. By the end of the relatively 
short work the reader comes to un¬ 
derstand the importance of the title 
of the stoiy, which only adds to the 
humor of the piece. 

While the play is an entertaining 
story, it is also a social commentaiy. 
When reading the dialogue between 
the characters, especially Algernon 
and Jack, the reader understands 
the state of the world at the time. 
While Wilde never directly mocks 
anything, he points out various ele¬ 
ments of life and human nature, get¬ 
ting the reader to think about how 
society functions. 

Wilde, known for saying things 
like “Always forgive your enemies; 
nothing annoys them so much” 
shows his wit in his writing. In this 
work, lines like “To lose one parent, 
Mr. Worthing, may be regarded as 
a misfortune; to lose both looks like 
carelessness,” are almost always 
present. 


These lines often point out the sil¬ 
liness of the upper class and the class 
system as a whole. While both of the 
male characters are well off, they 
help to drive these ideas while serv¬ 
ing to prove the point Wilde seems to 
make. He also points out the silliness 
of life and education, as well as tak¬ 
ing hits at his own profession. 

Throughout this story Wilde 
builds a tower of crazy plot points, 
such as being found in a handbag, 
and stitches them carefully together 
with improbable situations to create a 
piece that has stood the test of time. 
Despite the outlandishness, the writ¬ 
ing pulls the plot together in a way 
that appears seamless. 

While some stories collapse under 
the weight of years, “The Importance 
of Being Earnest” has humor and 
ideas that readers can still identify 
with, keeping them current. 

While people might not think 
Wilde would be their cup of tea, I 
think everyone can get a laugh from 
this play and come away with a few 
things to think about. The material 
is light and keeps the story flowing 
quickly, but the thoughts are crafty 
and stick with you. Who doesn’t love 
learning something and laughing at 
the same time? 
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Q&A: Football Coach Carmen Felus 

New coach expected to take Juniata football in new direction 



By Kevin Campbell 

What attracted you to Junia¬ 
ta? Why did you want this par¬ 
ticular coaching job? 

“Well, number one, obviously 
the history and tradition of the 
school, the success that it has had 
in the football program and some 
other sports; the outstanding aca¬ 
demic reputation of the school. 
Academically, it’s such a great 
school and our athletic tradition 
and our history, and it’s a chance 
for me to be close to my family.” 

How do you feel about relocat¬ 
ing your family to Huntingdon? 

“Well, I’m from a small town 
and my wife is from Johnstown, 
which really isn’t a big city, and 
it’s a comfortable setting. It’s a 
setting we are used to. The people 
of Huntingdon are great people. 
It’s a close-knit community just 
like Juniata is a close-knit com¬ 
munity. It’s nice to come back to a 
place where you’re not just a name 
and everyone knows who you are. 
We are enjoying coming back and 
coming back to our roots.” 

When it came time for Ju¬ 
niata to select a new head foot¬ 
ball coach, they used an outside 
recruiting agency. Can you ex¬ 
plain what that contract process 
was like? 

“Well that’s a hard question. 
What happened with the agency is 
that a lot of colleges and universi¬ 
ties, they use an outside agency, 
almost like recruiters to help them 
with the process to go ahead and 
narrow the application field. Once 
that’s done they allow the institu¬ 
tion itself to go ahead and pick and 
choose whom they interview and 


whom they offer the job to.” 

Are there any coaches from 
this past season that you have 
decided to keep on staff? Who 
are the new coaches you have 
hired? Have you worked with 
any in the past? 

“We maintained most of our 
staff. The one new coach that we 
brought in was J.C. Harmon. He 
will be our offensive line coach 
and offensive coordinator. I was 
able to work with J.C. Harmon at 
(The University of Tennesee of) 
Chattanooga. Coach Gibboney is 
still here and he is a big part of the 
things we will do here, as well as 
all the other assistants with just the 
addition of J.C. We have a great 
staff here; we have guys with a lot 
of years of experience. So we look 
forward to working with all of our 
guys.” 

After coaching at a higher 
division school, what approach 
will you take to coach here at a 
Division III program? 

“Same approach. Coaching is 
coaching, no matter if they do it in 
the NFL, Division I, Division II, 
Division III. All that coaching is is 
teaching. Obviously, we will take 
the same approach, how we build a 
football program and the things we 
do in our football program, from 
recruiting to academics, to off-sea¬ 
son training, to how we travel, to 
our academic policy. There is no 
difference from what we are doing 
to what Penn State is doing. They 
just do it on TV.” 

How do you feel about coach¬ 
ing a team that hasn’t had more 
than a win a season? 

“Our approach to our guys is 


that the past is the past. I am not 
concerned about it because I’m not 
there. The future is ahead of us. We 
don’t know what’s going to happen 
in the future, but what we can con¬ 
trol is right now, the present, what 
we do now and our attitude. I don’t 
want our guys to worry about wins 
and losses because that’s not what 
we are trying to do right now. 

We’ve got to understand that 
success is process. It’s not a final 
destination. You need to do a lot 
of things; there are a lot of details 
that you have to do in order to be 
successful before you even worry 
about wins and losses. 

So what I’m trying to get our 
staff to understand and our players 
to understand is what that process 
is all about. What is it? It’s doing 
what you are supposed to do on a 
daily basis. It’s going to class, it’s 
meeting with your tutors and advi¬ 
sors. It’s being on time for study 
table. It’s making sure you’re 
working hard in the weight room. 
It’s controlling your attitude and 
having a positive outlook on ev¬ 
erything we do. So if we are able 
to do that on a daily basis and we 
do that on a consistent basis, then 
winning will take care of itself.” 

Were any expectations or re¬ 
quirements set when you were 
hired for the 2009 season? 

“The thing with any coaching 
position, especially true of foot¬ 
ball, is there are certain criteria 
that obviously the College wants 
me to follow and that we are going 
to follow, and we are not going to 
jeopardize the integrity of the insti¬ 
tution. 

We will always be in compliance 
with what we do and the NCAA. 
We are trying to represent the Col¬ 


lege and the community with class 
and integrity with everything we 
do. 

That’s not only a requirement 
of Dr. Kepple and the people here, 
but that’s a requirement of our pro¬ 


gram, that’s expectations of what I 
expect us to do, not only as a staff 
but our players.” 


► see FELUS page 14 


Womens swim program takes team conflict in stride 

Despite loss of captain and 3 other swimmers, team competed at championships 
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Junior Kelly Serfling swims the backstroke portion of the 200 IM during 
Juniata’s meet against Susquehanna on January 21. 


By Aimee Radic 

The Juniata swim team attended 
the Landmark Conference Swim¬ 
ming and Diving Championships 
in Kings Point, New York on 
Feb. 13 through Feb. 15. 

Although the team had a los¬ 
ing record this season (1-7), Ju¬ 


niata was predicted to do well at 
championships. However, due to 
internal conflicts, senior captain 
Kristen Musselman was dismissed 
from the team on Feb. 7. Asa re¬ 
sult, three other teammates, junior 
Paige Black, junior Colleen Cribs 
and freshman Evan Beatty, walked 
off the team in protest. 


All four swimmers were pre¬ 
dicted to swim well at the champi¬ 
onships and felt that their absence 
cost Juniata a chance at the team 
medal. 

In order to compensate for the 
loss of several strong swimmers, 
Coach Tom Benoit had to reassign 
several of the races and relays. 
Benoit took the swimmers with the 
best times throughout the season 
and placed them in the open spots. 
The only race Benoit had to cut 
was the 800 freestyle relay. 

Benoit was proud of the accom¬ 
plishments of the team, stating 
that nothing was more satisfying 
than being able to help the girls 
reach their true potential. Despite 
the team conflicts, the girls swam 
well. 

Sophomore Lindsy Cooper got 
a personal best time of 1:08.16 
in the 100 backstroke. Freshman 
Jessica Stocker placed eight in the 
100 backstroke. Cooper, Stocker, 
freshman Elise Ebert and sopho¬ 
more Rachel Gipe placed fifth 
in the 200 and 400 freestyle 
relays. Cooper, Ebert, Gipe and 


freshman Marysa Milinichik 
placed sixth in the 200 and 400 
medley relays. 

“They were right in there with 
[the other teams],” said Benoit of 
the girls’ success. Benoit said that 
the team score could have been 
better if Musselman, Black, Cribbs 
and Beatty had been there, but the 
team still had a successful meet. 


Benoit hopes to continue train¬ 
ing his team to become stronger, 
faster and improve upon their per¬ 
sonal best times. His goals include 
breaking a school record and even¬ 
tually, a Landmark record. Benoit 
believes that with new training rou¬ 
tines and recruits the Juniata swim 
team will continue to develop into 
a successful program. 
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Junior Colleen Cribs swims freestyle during Juniata’s meet against 
Susquehanna on January 21. 
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JCWB qualifies for playoffs 

Strong second half of season pulls Eagles through 


By Erin L. McGinley 

With one game remaining in 
regular season play, things couldn’t 
look any brighter for women’s bas¬ 
ketball. In the preseason poll the 
Landmark Conference released, 
we ranked third. Today, we are 
tied for third with Susquehanna. 
It hasn’t been a pretty ride, but 
we couldn’t be in a better position 
come post-season. 

The path to our 14-10 record 
hasn’t always been a journey 
above 0.500. Currently, our con¬ 
ference record is 8-5, with a 14-10 
record overall. The first cycle of 
the conference left us with a 3-4 re¬ 
cord. Our goal for the second cycle 
was to improve upon that record 
by beating the teams that we lost to 
the first time through. 

“We started off as a young team, 
so we had to find a compromise 
with everybody’s playing. But now 
that we’ve progressed into the sea¬ 
son, we know each other’s game,” 
said freshman point guard Ashton 
Bankos. “With the playoffs com¬ 
ing up, we have a lot of experience 
with the upperclassmen’s experi¬ 
ence last year and with the fresh¬ 
men’s past successful years in high 
school.” 

Thus far, the two biggest high¬ 
lights of the season came with 
upsetting then nationally ranked 
Moravian. The first time we played 
them they won. However, after our 
next meeting, the outcome of a 64- 
58 win over such a great team was 
an amazing feeling to take into the 
second half of conference play. 

During the game, senior Kelly 
Ashcraft broke the 1,000 point 
scoring mark. Although her 
1,000th point was special and well 
earned, it was her 1,002 point that 
helped us gain a substantial lead on 
Moravian at which they couldn’t 
chip away. 

Although originally recmited 
for defense, Ashcraft is now one 
of the top offensive threats on the 
team. As of press time, she is cur¬ 
rently ranked fifth in the Landmark 
in scoring (12.5) and third in field 
goal percentage (.505). Ashcraft 
has also surpassed the 500-re- 
bound barrier this season with a 
career total rebounds amounting to 
531. Congratulations, Kelly! 

“It’s easy to [win] with this 
group of people. Everybody wants 
to go the extra step to be great. It’s 
easy to say something and have 
this group respond to it well,” said 
Ashcraft. 

As a captain on the team, Ash¬ 
craft leads by example. Even first 
time spectators at JCWB games 
know that Ashcraft is our leader. 
Ashcraft has stepped up her game 
to make her final season at Juniata 
one of the best. She inspires us to 
work as hard as we can in practice, 
even if it means giving teammates 
some bruises. 

As the bmises are being handed 
out, everyone knows that we’re 
making our teammates better; that 
we’re making JCWB better. We 
need to keep on improving. Ash¬ 
craft reminds us of that every day 
and always tells us not to settle, but 
to want more. 

“Ashcraft’s energy is con¬ 
tagious,” said sophomore Jen 
Hnatuck. “When she is pumped 
up, the whole team capitalizes on 
the positive energy.” 

With the last home game of 


the season approaching, it is also 
hard to imagine the team without 
our four seniors. Ashcraft, Clau¬ 
dia McDowell, Emily Hauser and 
Gina Piccolini have been our lead¬ 
ers since pre-season workouts, and 
none of us can imagine it any other 
way. Whether it’s some swift 
words of confidence or a senior 
teammate stepping up and chal¬ 
lenging you, they’re always there. 
The next game and the ensuing 
post season will be their last games 
as players and as our teammates. 

To finish out the year how we 
wanted to start it, to accomplish 
the goals we have set, will be the 
best gift to give our seniors. Every 
time all 14 members of JCWB step 
on to the court from now on could 
be the last time we do it as all 14. 


Each time we do it, it’s for the few 
who will be leaving us. We have 
to play hard, strong and smart to 
keep all 14 of us in it. 

“The underclassmen know how 
big this is,” said Ashcraft. “All the 
freshmen are in it for the long haul, 
they want to win just as much as 
the seniors, even though it’s their 
first experience.” 

Come out and support JCWB 
for our last home game of the 
season. Saturday, Feb. 21 at 5:30 
p.m. we will host sister-school ri¬ 
val Susquehanna, followed by the 
men’s game. 

Not only will we be playing for 
the number three or four seed for 
conference playoffs, but we will be 
playing for our seniors, our team, 
our family. 



Upcoming Sports Events 

• 2/19 - Men’s Volleyball at George Mason - 7:30 pm 

• 2/20 - Men’s Volleyball at Princeton - 7:00 pm 

• 2/21 - Women’s Track and Field at Susquehanna Open - 

10:00 am 

• 2/21 - Men’s Track and Field at Susquehanna Open - 

10:00 am 

• 2/21 - Women’s Basketball vs. Susquehanna - 5:30 pm 

• 2/21 - Men’s Basketball vs. Susquehanna - 7:30 pm 

• 2/27 - Men’s Volleyball vs. Springfield - 7:00 pm 

• 2/28 - Women’s Track and Field at Landmark Indoor 

Track & Field Championships -10:00 am 

• 2/28 - Men’s Track and Field at Landmark Indoor 

Track & Field Championships -10:00 am 

• 2/28 - Men’s Volleyball vs. NYU - 4:00 pm 

Keep the Fitness Center a 
clean, safe environment 


By Seth Fox 
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Senior guard Claudia McDowell shoots over a Moravian defender during 
Juniata’s upset win over the then #16/17 Greyhounds on Jan. 31. 


The Juniata Fitness Center, lo¬ 
cated in the Kennedy Sports and 
Recreation Center, is frequented 
by more than just student athletes. 
In addition to use by off-season 
athletes increasing strength and 
agility and in-season athletes main¬ 
taining theirs, the Fitness Center 
also accommodates non-College 
athletes as part of Juniata’s well¬ 
ness initiative. 

With this in mind, people often 
forget that the Fitness Center is a 
busy room, and without adherence 
to proper rules, it could be danger¬ 
ous for individuals. 

Strength and conditioning coach 
Doug Smith has developed and 
implemented rules designed for all 
students to use the Fitness Center 
safely and to their best ability. 

Smith said, “The rules in the Fit¬ 
ness Center are designed so that 
users keep themselves safe and the 
equipment in the best condition 
possible.” 

Smith keeps a vigilant eye to 
make sure that students and faculty 
are using the equipment in a man¬ 
ner not only that is safe for them, 
but also others. 

Smith would like to remind ev¬ 
eryone that the cleanliness of the 
Fitness Center is part of this safety 
measure. Keeping the equipment 
wiped clean of sweat, not bring¬ 


ing food or open containers in the 
room and prohibiting muddy ath¬ 
letic shoes are all parts of keeping 
the Fitness Center at its peak and 
most safe condition. 

The gym gets busy during the 
day, and Smith reminds individu¬ 
als that they should still always 
respect the space of other fitness- 
goers. Also, cardio workouts are 
asked to be limited to no more than 
45 minutes so that all visitors have 
a chance use the ellipticals, tread¬ 
mills and stationary bikes. 

The Fitness Center’s particular 
mles and regulations can be found 
posted around its facilities and at 
the entryway. 


Fitness Center hours 

Monday & Wednesday 

6 a.m. - 8 a.m., 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 

Tuesday & Thursday 

10 a.m. - 9 p.m. 

Friday 

6 a.m. - 8 a.m., 10 a.m. - 8 p.m. 

Saturday 

10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 

Sunday 

1 p.m. - 5 p.m. 
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Mens basketball realizes potential late in the season 

Seniors finish season strong and pass valuable lessons on to underclassmen 


By Chad Kohr 


Many teams have to deal with 
the frustration of never reaching 
their potential. The Juniata men’s 
basketball team is coping with the 
disappointment of reaching it too 
late. 

Coming into this season, each 
senior on the team was a part of 
one of the most successful classes 
to compete for the men’s basket¬ 
ball team. The high expectations 
these seniors entered the season 
with have not been met, but ac¬ 
cording to senior Dave Thompson, 
the player’s attitudes have been 
nothing but positive. 

“It’s been a tough year, but I 
couldn’t ask for my teammates to 
have handled the losses any better. 
We never stopped working hard 
and none of these guys have given 
up,” said Thompson. 

The team’s work rate and collec¬ 
tion of positive attitudes have been 
the motor behind the team’s recent 
string of success. After starting off 
the season 3-16 overall and 1-6 in 
the conference, the Eagles rattled 
off four straight conference wins 
before a heartbreaking overtime 
loss in the midst of a bittersweet 
season-ending run. 

Freshman Matt Regan has been 
taking heed to the lessons the se¬ 
niors have to offer on and off the 
court and contributes much of the 


team’s success to them. “The se¬ 
niors have been there in the play¬ 
offs and know what it takes to 
be successful. They have done a 
great job teaching the freshman. 
They’ve been very patient with us 
and haven’t grown too frustrated, 
and it’s paying off,” said Regan. 

Regan is one of a few freshmen 
who have been stepping into big¬ 
ger roles late in the season. Senior 
Justin Baker and his fellow seniors 
have nothing but confidence in the 
young players and are pleased with 
the progress they have made. “We 
have a lot of really good young 
players. It took a while for every¬ 
one to gel, but the freshman are 
now getting a grasp on our system 
and are learning to consistently 
play well,” said Baker. 

After two straight 17 win sea¬ 
sons, the seniors are obviously 
disappointed this season’s record 
is not up to par. But, Thompson 
says that his career has exceeded 
his expectations. “I am pretty sat¬ 
isfied with my career. I can’t say I 
expected to be this successful over 
my career, and I’m really proud of 
what we’ve accomplished,” said 
Thompson. 

Thompson has stepped up from 
last year, emerging as a legitimate 
scoring threat. He has increased 
his point per game average by 
9.5 to become the team’s leading 
scorer, pouring in 14.7 points a 


game. This improvement has not 
taken away from his identity as a 
defensive sparkplug though, as he 
also leads the team with 1.2 steals 
per game. 

Baker is also pleased with his 
career and appreciates the support 
the team has received this year. 
“Overall I’m satisfied with my ca¬ 
reer, even though I wish my senior 
year could have gone differently. 
Despite our struggles this season, 
the students here have been very 
committed as fans, and it has been 
great to play in front of them,” said 
Baker. 

The struggles of this year are 
already being looked at by sev¬ 
eral underclassmen as motivation 
heading into next year. Freshman 
Dan Sekulski will keep the losses 
in mind, along with the valuable 
lessons he picked up from the se¬ 
niors. 

“We (the freshman) now under¬ 
stand how much work it takes to 
be successful at this level, and we 
have a lot of determination to beat 
teams. We believe we can win 
every game, and the seniors have 
taught us to stay positive because 
even if we’re losing, we’re never 
out of a game,” said Sekulski. 

The motivation the seniors have 
to finish their season with pride 
and the desire the underclassmen 
have to improve are making Junia¬ 
ta a legitimate team for contenders 
to face late in the season. Along 
with his aspiration to finish strong, 
Baker is excited to see what the un¬ 
derclassmen are capable of in the 
upcoming years. 

“The young guys are really good 
players. I think if they keep the 


work ethic up and stay committed 
in the offseason the sky is the lim¬ 
it. The only way to go is up, and 


with so many solid players coming 
back, I see a very bright future the 
next few years,” said Baker. 
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Senior guard/forward David Thompson takes a jump shot over Gouch- 
er defenders during Juniata’s game against the Gophers on Jan. 24. 
Thompson leads the Eagles with 14.7 points per game on the season. 



Football program welcomes new coach 


► from FELUS page 12 


What goals do you have for 
the team, short-term and long¬ 
term? 

“Well with the success that the 
program has had in the past and the 
success that a lot of the other sports 
programs have, ultimately we want 
to compete at the conference and 
national level. So that would be a 
long-term goal. 

“Our short-term goals are very 
simple. Right now, here is what 
we are working on: Number one, 
our guys are working on getting 
bigger, faster and stronger. Num¬ 
ber two, they are working on their 
academics. Number three, I want 
these guys to get better as individ¬ 
ual players and individual people, 
and if we all make a commitment 
to better ourselves individually, we 
can collectively come together and 
be better as a team. 

“Our focus with our guys right 
now is to take individual responsi¬ 
bility, self determination, and we 
are just trying to establish the work 
ethic, the attitude and the mindset. 
I want those guys to understand 
about competing. That’s what life 
is about: competing. No matter 
what we do, whether we are an 
athlete, whether we are business¬ 
men, whether we are a lawyer or 
whether we are a doctor. We all 
want to be the best at what we do. 
So that’s what we are trying to fo¬ 
cus on right now.” 


Since you were hired late, how 
has the recruiting process been 
affected? 

“Recruiting. We are off to a little 
bit late of a start, but are not letting 
it be a factor. That’s not an issue. 
What we are trying to do is focus 
on a core group of guys that we 
have identified and with my con¬ 
tacts and the other coach’s contacts 
throughout the state of Pennsylva¬ 
nia. We feel that we have a great 
core of kids, especially locally 
within the two-hour radius of Ju¬ 
niata. 

We have had a bunch of people 
on campus to visit—a bunch of re¬ 
cruits and their families—and ev¬ 
erything has been positive so far. 
Signing day was yesterday for DI 
and DII, so after this week we will 
have a better understanding of who 
is available. That’s going to help us 
too.” 

What kind of offense do you 
plan to run this year? 

“We are going to have balance 
between the run and the pass. Our 
offense is going to be an NFF-style 
offense. A lot of people call it a 
‘West coast system.’ It’s complex, 


but not complicated. Its goal is to 
go ahead and get the ball in the 
hands of the playmakers but have a 
balance between run and pass. 

Defensively, we are going to be 
a 4-3 scheme like we have been. 
We are going to do a great job of 
stopping the run. On offense you 
want to mn the football, and on de¬ 
fense you have to be able to stop 
the mn. We are going to do a good 
job of that. We are going to get 
aligned correctly; we are going to 
mn to the football. 

We are going to institute some 
new things. On both sides of the 
football, it’s going to be an aggres¬ 
sive, attacking style, even on our 
special teams, which is one-third 
of the game as well. We are going 
to be physical in eveiything we do. 
When people play Juniata, when 
the game is over, they are going to 
know they were in a football game 
and that it was a physical contest. 
They better button their chin straps 
a little bit tighter, put some extra 
air in that helmet, lace the shoes up 
a little bit tighter, because we are 
going to be physical in everything 
we do.” 


How soon will Coach Felus have an impact? 

We will see a turnaround in per- 
formance immediately next fall 

Give him a few 

coocnnc 
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It's Juniata Football; we can’t 
expect much 
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Track coach sees bright future for team 

Led by strong upperclassmen leadership > freshman runners show much promise 
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Freshman Melissa Maczi runs the mile during an indoor track and field 
meet at Susquehanna on Jan. 17. 


By Nick Talisman 

Truth be told, Juniata’s track and 
field team has had their share of 
struggles in recent years. Howev¬ 
er, Head Coach Jon Cutright holds 
onto some optimism about future 
success for his team. 

Besides the success of senior 


Kelsey Buffenmeyer and sopho¬ 
more Erika Brown, who have 
achieved phenomenal results re¬ 
cently finishing second and third 
respectively in the high jump, there 
has not been many victories for Ju¬ 
niata. 

“There weren’t too many indi¬ 
vidual successes at the Susque¬ 


hanna Invitational, but it’s a start¬ 
ing spot to help them either get in 
shape or work on their technique.” 
However, things sometimes get 
worse before they get better. And 
although Buffenmeyer graduates 
at the end of the year, the future 
still looks bright. One reason for 
this is the help upperclassmen, 
such as Buffenmeyer, have given 
to the underclassmen. 

“I know that with Erika, Kelsey 
has helped because they watch 
film together, and even by watch¬ 
ing Kelsey she gets experience,” 
Coach Cutright said. 

With budding freshman stars 
such as Brown and decathlete 
freshman George Bodziock, there 
is a strong chance of improvement. 
“They’ve got a lot of talent. As the 
freshmen leam and get better they 
will be major contributors,” said 
Coach. 

By showing leadership upper¬ 
classmen such as Buffenmeyer 
will accelerate their development. 
In fact, considering the rate some 
freshmen have grow as athletes, 
this year may not be as bleak as the 
Susquehanna Invitational results 
suggest. 

Although the team’s strongest 
event is the high jump, Coach Cu¬ 
tright believes that they have other 
areas of strength. Cutright said, “I 
believe we can excel in middle dis¬ 
tance, especially the 500 and the 
mile. They’ve run much better than 
they’ve shown in competition.” 

Yet perhaps the greatest sign for 
the team’s future is the camaraderie 
the coach feels his team shares. “I 
feel we know each other better as a 
team than most teams in years past. 
Which is important because so far 
in practice we split up into our dif¬ 
ferent groups pretty much as soon 
as we assemble,” said Coach. 

The team should be proud of the 
work it has done to become close 


to one another as this is a indica¬ 
tion of good things to come. A 
team with talent is not necessar¬ 
ily a successful one, even when it 
comes to an individual event based 
sport like track and field. 

When an entire team supports 
the individual performances, such 
as on a close team like this, it can 


easily lead to success. It is easier 
to perform with support from fans, 
especially when those fans are 
teammates. 

Despite the current lack of suc¬ 
cess, there is still much young tal¬ 
ent on the team, as their coach at¬ 
tests to. All of these are excellent 
signs of things to come. 
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Senior Tripp Rudolph runs the mile during an indoor track and field meet 
at Susquehanna on Jan. 17. 


Mens volleyball underclassmen 
add to team’s fresh start 

Two new players added to starting lineup 


By Suzi Lindquist 


After losing two starting se¬ 
niors, the Juniata men’s volleyball 
team looks to better their season 
this year with the help of 13 un¬ 
derclassmen. The five-time Na¬ 
tional Champion Eagles are cur¬ 
rently ranked number three in the 
Bison/AVCA Division III polls. 

Juniata has five returning start¬ 
ers; two seniors and three juniors. 
After losing Zach Bock and two- 
time All-American Matt Fritz, 
the Eagles had to find two new 
starters. Sophomores Chris 
Vrooman, Chris Harvey and Dan 
Follett split time last year to gain 
experience. 

“We didn’t get much floor time, 
but now we have to step up and 
take over the starting roles,” said 
Follett. 

This year’s underclassmen had 
to really step up during the fall 
season to prove what they had to 


offer. But it was a combined effort 
that helped the coaches find their 
new starters. 

“There was a little bit of every¬ 
thing. I know all the sophomores 
are really competitive with one 
another, really helpful, we give 
lots of constructive criticism, but 
if one of the guys sees you do¬ 
ing something, they’ll say some¬ 
thing,” said Follett. 

Key contributors so far have 
included 3-time all-America 
senior setter Matt Werle, se¬ 
nior middle hitter Dan Powers, 
junior middle hitter Evan 
Halteman, junior outside hitter 
Zach Wanner, junior libero An¬ 
thony Damiano, sophomore out¬ 
side hitter Chris Vrooman, and 
sophomore outside hitter Dan Fol¬ 
lett among others. 

This is the senior’s second year 
as captain. With their help, the 
team has bonded really well, Fol¬ 
lett believes. 


“There’s definitely more of a 
team aspect. We play together as a 
team better than we did last year,” 
he said. 

Freshman Alex Bahn has been 
seeing some time on the court this 
season, coming in to serve during 
different games. 

“I’m really glad I get the experi¬ 
ence, because as a freshman you 
don’t feel like you’ll get in much, 
but it’s nice to know what it’s 
like to be in. It’s a good feeling, 
and it’s cool because you get to 
prove yourself, and it’s a good op¬ 
portunity to show yourself to the 
coach,” Bahn said. 

Juniata is 5-3 so far and have 13 
more games this season to try and 
better their record and win another 
Molten Championship. 

The Eagles beat the fourth rated 
Stevens Tech Ducks 3-2 in an 
overtime match. The team plays 
at 7:30 tonight at George Mason 
University. 
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Senior middle hitter Dan Powers and sophmore outside hitter Craig Har¬ 
vey go up for a block during Juniata’s match against Mount Olive on 
Jan. 24. 
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By Bennett Rea 


Valentine’s Day is over. St. 
Patrick’s Day isn’t happening for 
weeks. Even our beloved Presi¬ 
dent’s Day, which the Post Office 
so gladly celebrates even though 
Juniata College does not, has come 
and gone. So what is there to look 
forward to in the coming weeks? 
What can you do to keep busy? 

Normally, you could look to the 
weather to figure out fun things to 
do. So, judging by the weather of 
the past few weeks, you have sev¬ 
eral options: sledding, tanning, 
mud wrestling and trying not to get 
killed by a tornado. 

1. Sledding - 

There aren’t any fantastic sled¬ 
ding places nearby in particular, 
but it is very easy to grab a gar¬ 
bage bag (I find that empty ones 
work best) and just throw your¬ 
self down a hill of snow. 

2. Tanning - 

Yes, the weather was warm and 
sunny enough for tanning just a 
few short days ago. There’s no 
better place to just lie out and get 
that summer tan than Hunting¬ 
don, Pennsylvania. And there’s 
no better place in Huntingdon 
than Juniata College! That is, 
until the weather inevitably 
changes to “Below freezing with 
a chance of hail” the next day. 


3. Mud wrestling - 

Okay, so there aren’t a ton of 
activities to do in the rain. Mud 
wrestling is the only one I could 
come up with and not many peo¬ 
ple actually do that. The only 
real activity that most people do 
in the rain is shielding their hair 
from the rain. The point is that 
rain has visited Juniata recently 
and no one can figure out what 
the hell’s going on with this 
weather. 

4. Trying not to get killed by a 
tornado - 

For a few days, this was all the 
rage here! You couldn’t go 
outside without seeing some¬ 
one fighting 60 mph winds with 
all their strength. They looked 
like they were having a great 
time! You could tell because 
they could barely stay along the 
marked paths! Crazy kids. 

If you’re not the outdoorsy type, 
or if for some odd reason you’re 
just not into the extremely fun ac¬ 
tivities I mentioned, there are plen¬ 
ty of indoor activities to take part 
in, including: counting your DCB, 
getting sick and hying not to get 
killed by a tornado. 

1. Counting your DCB - 

As you may remember, everyone 
ended up with way too much/ 
way too little DCB at the end of 


last semester. There were a few 
Mensa members who figured 
out how to ration their DCB per¬ 
fectly, but overall, people ended 
up with either $250 on the last 
day or went three weeks without 
food. This time, be smart and 
calculate how much DCB you 
need to spend each day until 
May. Do that, or end up asking 
everyone you know for dinner 
in April. Or buying 68 bottles 
of Sobe on the last day so you 
don’t “waste” your money. 

2. Getting sick - 

This has become very popular 
as of late, and it’s just the sea¬ 
son to jump on this fad’s band¬ 
wagon! See those people who 
look exhausted, achy, miserable 
and completely drained? Well, 
those are just your fellow stu¬ 
dents, actually. If they cough 
too, then they’re sick. 

3. Trying not to get killed by a 
tornado - 

This activity can be enjoyed in¬ 
side, too! 

I hope you’ll take part in these 
fantastic activities in the coming 
weeks. Take out your sandals/ 
mittens/bathing suit/umbrella and 
have a blast! 



PHOTO COUTESY OF EMILY MAYERNIK 


Resident Director and Unity Coordinator Brenton Mitchell (left) and 
Assistant Tennis Coach Brandon Long (right) perform a “Habitatagram” 
in a student’s room. If you’d like Brenton and Brandon to come to your 
or a loved one’s room and singe a song of your choice, just make a small 
donation to Habitat for Humanity. You’ll be serenading those nearest 
and dearest to you while fighting inadequate housing. Win-win! 


JuDte&’s Worst (Ikst?) V>!@DtiD@’s D^tes 

• Watching a movie with your date... and his/her parents 

• Romantic dinner at a fast food joint complete with coupons 

• Double taco day at Baker (use your guest meal) 

• Romantic trip to Turkey Shoot (you can score some breast) 

• Spending the night in the bunk below the “happy couple” 

• Sexy Clothes Shopping at Wal-Mart 

• A night at the finest club in town... 308 

• One night (all expenses paid) at one of the two Big Houses 
in Hdon. 
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AND WHAT WAS THAT 
POP, EXACTLY? 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT PAGE 8 Art off the canvas 
Art Alliance colors the community 



SPORTS PAGE 12 JC quarterback goes pro 

Juniata's Jay Leonard recruited to Budapest Cowboys 



Persuading the President 



KEVIN DUNDORE / JUNIATIAN 


Senior Justin Doutrich placed first in the 2009 Bailey Oratorical 
on March 2, during which contestants gave advice to President 
Obama on the nation’s current challenges. Doutrich warned that 
the U.S.’s window of opportunity to formulate a national energy 
plan and avoid crisis is closing. Sophomore Callandra McCool and 
senior Jen Barry placed second and third, respectively. 


All ways of rooming 

Campus considers co-ed housing as way 
to help address LGBT concerns 


By Marie Roller 


Sophomore Peter Mike-Mayer 
and freshman Josh Raymond, co¬ 
presidents of All Ways of Loving, 
are working with Dean of Students 
Kris Clarkson to draft a proposal 
for gender-neutral housing. Juni¬ 
ata hopes to follow the lead of uni¬ 
versities like Harvard, University 
of Pennsylvania and Swarthmore 
in allowing students the freedom 
to specify a preferred sex and gen¬ 
der for potential roommates. 

Senior Jess Maxon, who identi¬ 
fies as lesbian and is an advocate 
for safer environments for sexual 
minorities and transgendered stu¬ 
dents, feels that gender-neutral 
housing would benefit the entire 
campus community. 

“It would be more comfortable 
for both sides,” Maxon said. “A 
person who identifies as straight 
could find it intimidating to have 
a roommate who is lesbian. I 
grew up around my brother, so I 


wasn’t really used to living with 
girls when I started college,” said 
Maxon. “Moving into Lesher was 
death. I was really intimidated at 
first, before I got to know the com¬ 
munity.” 

Students who identify as a 
member of the LGBT (Lesbian, 
Gay, Bisexual and Transgendered) 
community may feel more com¬ 
fortable rooming with someone of 
the same sex. 

These students may find stability 
through relationships that are not 
necessarily sexual in nature with a 
friend of the opposite sex or gen¬ 
der. Gender-neutral housing would 
provide a strong sense of safety for 
these students. 

Clarkson is acutely aware of the 
necessity of treading carefully on 
such a sensitive topic. “It’s taken 
us way to long to get beyond the 
language,” he said. Even coming 
up with a name for a new policy 


► see HOUSING page 2 


Eagle Eyes not 20/20 

Students confused over Residential Life’s campus safety initiative 


By Seth Fox 


The offices of Residential Life 
and Public Safety have instituted 
the Eagle Eyes initiative to promote 
positive behavior on campus. 

Public safety officers and resi¬ 
dential life staff members can 
reward individuals doing good 
deeds with cards that can be en¬ 
tered in a drawing at the end of 
the year for prizes like a TV and 
an iPod. 

The e-mail sent to students said, 
“The ‘Eagle Eyes’ card distribu¬ 
tion program will acknowledge 
people whose actions go above and 
beyond regarding college policies, 
obeying laws, making good deci¬ 
sions, being active, preventative, 


relationship-orientated and other¬ 
wise taking actions that set a good 
example and build a safer campus 
community.” 

This e-mail received mixed re¬ 
actions, and some students are con¬ 
fused by the program’s intentions. 
Posts on the Arch Fomms reveal 
two interpretations of what the 
program asks of students. While 
some students see Eagle Eyes as 
a reward for good acts, other posts 
explain that the program encour¬ 
ages students to turn in or “snitch” 
on each other. 

Director of the Writing Center, 
Carol Peters, explains miscon¬ 
ceptions of the program could be 
a result of the name. Peters said, 
“I think that the problem is in the 


title. ‘Eagle Eyes’ gives off a ‘Big 
Brother’ vibe. It implies someone 
is watching us. We see that as 
negative.” 

Tim Launtz, director of public 
safety and residential life, said, 
“The program is designed to de¬ 
velop the sense of community at 
Juniat and to create positive rela¬ 
tionships between residence life 
and public safety staff with stu¬ 
dents. It is not designed to make 
people snitch on other people. It is 
too reward good behavior.” 

Launtz also said, “We already 
have a criminal hotline in place. 
If anyone feels something un¬ 
safe or illegal is going on, they 


► see EAGLE EYES page 4 


Force-fed meal plans 

On-campus students required to buy in to College’s meal system 


By Steven Goehring 


Despite recent changes to meal 
plans, students are still voicing 
concerns with Juniata’s meal plan 
system and calling for further 
change. 

In January, Marcin Jaroszewicz, 
a freshman living in Tussey Hall, 
sent a letter to the dean of students 
requesting a smaller meal plan 


than normally granted to on-cam- 
pus students. Jaroszewicz wanted 
to reduce or eliminate his meal 
plan out of a decision to support 
local food sources over Juniata’s 
large-scale food service provider, 
Sodexo, Inc. 

The Dean of Students’ office 
denied Jaroszewicz’s request. “We 
really need to feed most of our stu¬ 
dents in Baker,” Dean of Students 


Kris Clarkson said. “We really are 
not set up for a lot of meal prepara¬ 
tion in residence halls.” He cited 
fire code and insurance regulations 
as key reasons why he did not 
freely grant Jaroszewicz the small 
meal plan. 

According to College poli¬ 
cy, first-semester freshmen are 


► see MEAL PLANS page 5 



Celebrating African heritage 


CHRISTOPHER SHANNON/JUNIATIAN 

Left, Freshman Amidia Frederick and her brother light a kinara during the African American Student Alli¬ 
ance’s annual Kwanzaa dinner in Ellis Ballroom on Feb. 21. Right, guest performers play African djembes. 


More than meetings 

Ever wonder how our 
College president spends 
his day? Find out here. 
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The party’s over 

Residential Life converted 
'party dorm' East Houses into 
freshman-friendly housing. 
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Worth the awards 

Oscar-winning 'Slum- 
dog Millionaire' is just 
as good as the Academy 
claims. 
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Spring training on deck 

Baseball winds up for a 
season with experienced 
players and a second- 
year coach. 
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JCEL: The hidden treasure down Moore St. 

Business incubator offers entrepreneurial start-up tools to students and Huntingdon community 



CHRISTOPHER SHANNON/JUNIATIAN 


The Juniata College Center for Entrepreneurial Leadership (JCEL) is 
located at the corner of 14th and Moore Street across from Sheetz. 


By Kelly O’Shea 


The building across from 
Sheetz, the one that looks like an 
abandoned prison, is home to one 
of Juniata’s hidden assets: JCEL. 

The Juniata College Center 
for Entrepreneurial Leadership is 
designed to help undergraduate 
students create their own sustain¬ 
able businesses. The program 
began in 2003 and is open to all 
students, faculty and community 
members. 

When asked what JCEL has to 
offer students, Nick Felice, execu¬ 
tive director of JCEL, said, “Es¬ 
sentially any tools, be it advising, 

inii '- 


equipment or capital, needed to 
move a business idea forward [are 
provided].” 

Demetri Patitsas, an alumnus, 
used JCEL to help start his ice 
cream truck business, which he 
still operates. Patitsas said that 
JCEL relieves the pressure on stu¬ 
dents who might not be able to af¬ 
ford their own start-up capital. 

Patitsas said, “JCEL has a frame¬ 
work which accounts for a college 
student; most students have little 
money and little time but with the 
help of JCEL, students can still 
start their own business.” 

The staff urges everyone to 
make use of these assets, from 


brand new startup ideas to a twist 
on something already established. 
Felice said, “We can engage at just 
about any stage in the business de¬ 
velopment process.” 

The student seed capital is one 
opportunity that only a handful 
of student’s have used. This is a 
fund put together by JCEL and ac¬ 
tive alumni for students interested 
in starting up a business. A major 
benefit of this capital is that no re¬ 
payment is required if a business 
fails, provided that business own¬ 
ers put forth a solid effort. 

Felice said, “It’s an investment 
we could very well lose and we’re 
more than willing to take the risk.” 

“You have to remember: you 
came with nothing. So if you leave 
with nothing, you haven’t lost any¬ 
thing,” said Patitsas. 

Junior and entrepreneurship 
POE Cassandra Hale urges stu¬ 
dents to take advantage of the 
unique “Starter Kit.” The Starter 
Kit is designed for the student with 
an idea for their own business ven¬ 
ture and who is looking to flesh out 
a business plan, develop a product 
or service and decide on the appro¬ 
priate legal structure for the busi¬ 
ness. 

Hale said, “Students don’t seem 
to realize it is a legit $5,000 of cap¬ 
ital they could receive through this 
program.” 

JCEL has been keeping students 
of the Young Entrepreneurs’ Soci¬ 
ety (YES) busy this year. In No¬ 
vember, JCEL brought YES stu¬ 
dents to a Collegiate Entrepreneur 
Organization (CEO) student con¬ 


ference in Chicago for the fourth 
year in a row. 

As a faculty advisor at the con¬ 
ference this year, Lorenn Schoup- 
pe-Wright, Huntingdon county 
business and industry director of 
Keystone Innovation Zone, said, 
“It’s a real nice networking event 
for the students.” 

The conference hosts founders, 
owners, and several entrepreneurs 
who have had success and are ea¬ 
ger to share their advice. 

Schouppe-Wright said, “It’s in¬ 
spiring for the students to hear you 
can start from nothing and form a 
successful business.” 

The appearance of the building 
is a turnoff to some students. How¬ 
ever, JCEL has plans to turn its 
unreceptive facade around, as the 
building is currently being reno¬ 


vated. 

Felice assured students that after 
the renovation, “the character of 
the site will get to change quite a 
bit.” 

Landscaping, paved parking lots 
and a completely revamped sec¬ 
ond floor will help JCEL lose its 
prison-like stigma. 

Felice said that after the renova¬ 
tion, “They’ll no longer be able to 
call me the ‘Warden.’” 

Aside from its unapproachable 
exterior, the toughest barrier JCEL 
has to overcome is the false prem¬ 
ise that the program is available 
only to business students. 

Felice said, “These opportunities 
are not restricted to business POEs, 
your expertise or value you have in 
a certain area can be expanded and 
sold as a strong business idea.” 
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A local to the Huntingdon area works at his space inside JCEL and the 
Sill Business Incubator on Feb. 27. JCEL works to promote entrepre¬ 
neurship and business leadership. 


Campus explores housing proposal 


► from HOUSING page 1 


up with a name for a new policy 
has presented a thorny problem. 
Some suggestions include “Blind- 
eye housing,” “Open Housing,” 
and “Friendship Housing.” 

“It’s a necessity to iron out the 
different possibilities and living 
situations and create an official and 
encompassing policy,” said Mike- 
Mayer. 

As of yet, no location for a test 
pilot of a new policy has been 
specified. The policy is still in the 
planning stage and would not be 
implemented until fall 2010 at the 
earliest. Mike-Mayer likes the lo¬ 
cation idea of South, as it is already 
co-educational to some degree. 
Both he and Clarkson shy away 
from the idea of designating an 
off-campus house as “The Queer 
House,” or isolating LGBT stu¬ 
dents and allies on a certain floor. 

The first step in the process of 
drafting a proposal is a campus¬ 
wide student survey. Although 
there were problems with the 
wording, since language has not 
evolved to keep pace with the 
variations that describe sex and 
gender, the survery went out ear¬ 
lier this week. 

“The terminology can be elabo¬ 
rate,” said senior Hannah Everhart, 
the sexual and gender minorities 
College Senate Representative. 
Accurate phrasing is cmcial. “Gen¬ 
der-neutral housing will not hap¬ 
pen until gender identity and gen¬ 
der expression are explicitly listed 
in the College non-discrimination 
policy,” said Everhart. 

Furthermore, any proposed 


change in policy must be submit¬ 
ted to the board of trustees. 

Approving gender-neutral hous¬ 
ing would open up an array of 
possibilities for students, includ¬ 
ing heterosexual couples wishing 
to live together. Board members 
may be reluctant to sanction sexual 
activity among college students. 
However, universities that have 
implemented the model have not 
observed a rise in sexual activity as 
a result of the policy change. 

Some worry surrounds increased 
potential for sexual assault, and 
break-ups made more traumatic 
for students who have been living 
with their partner. Advocates point 


out that since gay and lesbian cou¬ 
ples have always had the option of 
living with their significant other, 
this concern represents a qualita¬ 
tive disparity in the way these re¬ 
lationships are viewed. 

Raymond has done extensive 
research for the new proposal. He 
has spoken to representatives from 
many universities with a gender- 
neutral housing policy. 

“In almost all cases, the reac¬ 
tion from faculty, administration 
and students has been overwhelm¬ 
ingly positive,” said Raymond. 
Most universities who make the 
option available to students find 
that only a small percentage of the 


student body (less than one percent 
for Wesleyan University) actually 
request to live in gender-neutral 
housing. 

Clarkson stressed that selection 
for gender-neutral housing would 
be on a case-by-case basis. It may 
also not be an option for freshmen 


in their first semester. 

Juniata strives to be an environ¬ 
ment of acceptance. “It is impor¬ 
tant, however, that we do not ac¬ 
cept homophobia,” said Clarkson. 

“Juniata is not a scary place,” 
said Mike-Mayer, “nobody should 
feel intimidated here.” 
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Walking the catwalk for a good cause 

Fashion show spreads awareness about eating disorders and challenges body image portrayals 



ALISON RIHS/JUNIATIAN 


Sophomore Larissa Hatch (above) and sophomores Laura Campbell and 
Laura Gregory (left) model at the fashion show on Feb. 25. The event 
was part of National Eating Disorder Awareness Week. 


By Kat Pearce 


As part of National Eating Dis¬ 
order Awareness Week, Health 
and Wellness intern senior Cassie 
Dickmann invited female students 
“of all shapes and sizes” to partici¬ 
pate in a fashion show. 

Sixteen young women strutted 
their stuff in Sill Boardroom on 
Feb. 25. Their clothes were bold 
and flattering. Some models wore 
cute flower prints and shy smiles. 
Others sported bold colors and 
flirted with the audience. Still oth¬ 
ers matched professional models 
in their saucy walks and form-fit¬ 
ting outfits. 

However, these were not profes¬ 
sional models. They were Juniata 
students of different sizes, shapes 
and heights who were volunteering 
their time to a Health and Wellness 
Center awareness campaign. 

About ten percent of the female 
student population, as well as some 
male students, seek help or are re¬ 
ferred to the Health and Wellness 
Center for an eating disorder, ac¬ 
cording to College Counselor Beth 


Williams. Nationally, ten percent 
of women develop an eating disor¬ 
der in their lifetimes. 

“Everyone can name a friend 
who has or has had an eating dis¬ 
order,” said Dickmann. 

Julie Cramer, a freshman who 
is “in recovery” from an eating 
disorder, was a model in the fash¬ 
ion show. She said that the media 
sends the message “everybody is 
losing weight. Why aren’t you?” 

Dickmann agreed, saying, 
“Body image is horribly portrayed 
in the media.” 

The student fashion show aimed 
to send a different message: “It’s 
okay to feel confident and feel at¬ 
tractive and be attractive at a body 
size that isn’t two,” said Cramer. 
“We have a lot of normal-looking 
people with kinds of bodies you 
see every day.” 

“You don’t have to be stick thin 
to be gorgeous,” said Dickmann. 

Williams said that there is “more 
awareness” of the disorders than 10 
years ago, which is “always a good 
thing.” She added that whether it 
would change anything “remains 


to be seen.” 

Williams stressed the impor¬ 
tance of prevention efforts, such 
as the fashion show. “Most of the 
time, we intervene when the disor¬ 
der has already become very appar¬ 
ent,” she said. Once a patient seeks 
help, it can take months, years or 
even a lifetime of recovery, ac¬ 
cording to Williams. “The disor¬ 
der takes over someone’s mind, 
body and soul,” she continued. In 
fact, disorders “become someone’s 
very best friend” and, like anybody 
trying to beat an addiction, it is 
“very frightening to change.” 

It is easier to resolve the issue, 
according to Williams, if students 
seek help before their “disordered 
eating” evolves into an eating dis¬ 
order. Disordered eating involves 
daily decisions to eat in a particu¬ 
lar, disordered way. It can include 
eating only one kind of food for 
long periods of time or weighing 
every bit of food eaten. 

Even after eating habits have 
returned to normal, there are still 
long-term effects that eating disor¬ 
der patients must face, according 
to Cramer. “Conse¬ 

quences do not just go 
away,” she said. 

Cramer stressed 

how important it is for 
people who think they 
have a disorder to seek 
help as soon as pos¬ 
sible. “You don’t want 
to have to deal with this 
for the rest of your life. 
It sucks!” she said. 

It can, however, be 
difficult to seek help 
because of stigmas sur¬ 
rounding eating dis¬ 
orders. “I think a lot 
of people think it’s a 
choice, a weakness, a 
character flaw,” said se¬ 
nior Alison Tyler, presi¬ 
dent of Juniata Active 
Minds, a campus club 
devoted to combating 


mental illness. However, she ex¬ 
plained, “There are chemical and 
structural differences in some that 
make it easier to fall into an eating 
disorder, or make it worse, once it 
is there.” 

“Watch out for yourself and 
your friends,” said Tyler. 

“There’s almost always a social 
component to eating disorders,” 
said Cramer. “You have to know 
if a situation is triggering you, and 
you have to get out.” 


Along with the show, on Feb. 
23, a Health and Wellness Center 
sponsored speaker, River Husten, 
came to Juniata and spoke about 
body image and HIV. On Feb. 24, 
Juniata sponsored a health fair with 
information about eating disorders, 
among other things. 

Williams explained the impor¬ 
tance of looking at a magazine pic¬ 
ture “for what it is: an airbrushed 
photo of a model who is selling a 
product.” 
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Organic chemistry l slated to 
be a fall-only course offering 

Change effective immediately; faculty expect benefitial outcomes 


By Marie Roller 


For the past four years, the chem¬ 
istry department has offered Organic 
Chemical Concepts 1 (O-Chem 1) 
in the fall and spring to allow stu¬ 
dents increased flexibility in course 
scheduling. After careful consulta¬ 
tion with all related departments, the 
Chemistry department has decided to 
eliminate the spring O-Chem 1 sec¬ 
tion. 

O-Chem 1 is a crucial build¬ 
ing block course for POEs in 
chemistry, biology or pre-health pro¬ 
fessions. 

Richard Hark, chair of the chem¬ 
istry department, said, “We are al¬ 
ways trying to help our students, and 
we simply couldn’t make a case 
that it really did help [to offer O- 
Chem in the spring as well as the 
fall].” 

In the past, students like freshman 
Jared Clark have retaken O-Chem 1 


in the spring in the hopes of earning 
a better grade. Clark initially took O- 
Chem 1 last semester. “I didn’t keep 
up. I slacked off,” said Clark. He is 
now taking the class for the second 
time this semester. 

Some students delay until the 
spring because they want to pur¬ 
sue other interests during the fall 
semester or to lighten academic 
workloads the first semester at 
college. 

“The students who were going to 
get slammed got slammed regard¬ 
less,” said Dr. Debra Kirchhof- 
Glazier, Professor of Biology and 
Director of Health Professions Pro¬ 
grams. 

This is the last spring semester that 
O-Chem 1 will be offered for the 
foreseeable future. 

Starting next academic year, 
the class will be offered in the fall 
only. One large class will be taught 
by Hark. Both Hark and David 


Reingold, H. George Foster Chair of 
Chemistry, will be leading smaller 
discussion groups. Students who 
wish to delay the start of O-Chem 
1 will now be putting off their core 
science requirements by a full year 
instead of one semester. First year 
students who fail to make a “C” in 
the course will have to wait until the 
fall of their sophomore year to retake 
it. 

Sophomore Jenn Wright changed 
her POE midway through her fresh¬ 
man year, so she took O-Chem 1 for 
the first time at the start of her sopho¬ 
more year. 

“Because I started O-Chem a year 
late, it’s going to be tough to fit in all 
the classes that I need to graduate on 
time,” said Wright, “but it is possible 
to do it.” 

Hark said that freshman who start 
O-Chem right away “generally find 
out sooner whether they can handle a 
college science course.” 


Gold Rush 
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As part of basketball’s Senior Night on Feb. 21, JClub held 
a Gold Rush event, complete with halftime relay races. 
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T-Kep: The big man on campus 

A peek into the life and work of Dr. Thomas Kepple, Juniata's 11th president 


CHRISTOPHER SHANNON/JUNIATIAN 

President Dr. Tom Kepple talks with Assistant Vice President of Marketing Gabriel Welsch during Campus 
Fest this past summer. As president, Kepple is the College’s chief strategist and main public face. 


By Amin Khoshnevisan 


C offee with creamer, no 
sugar. This is the drink of 
choice for Juniata College 
President Dr. Thomas Kepple, as 
he sets out to complete his daily 
presidential duties. 

But what exactly does Juniata’s 
11th president do? 

“They probably have no idea 
what I do; they just see me walk 
around campus and go, ‘Hey, 
there’s the president,”’ Kepple 
said. 

For the most part, he was cor¬ 
rect. When asked what our Col¬ 
lege president does, nine out of 
ten students simply replied, “I 


don’t know.” 

“Students probably think he just 
sits in meetings all day, and that is 
hue on some days,” said Jo Ann 
Isenberg, President Kepple’s ex¬ 
ecutive assistant, who has worked 
with the president for almost nine 
years. 

Provost Jim Lakso provided the 
president’s job description: He 
is the College’s chief strategist 
and main public face to the world. 
The president is ultimately respon¬ 
sible for what happens at Juniata. 
He also supervises the College’s 
three vice presidents, who are 
in charge of Enrollment and Col¬ 
lege Advancement, Finance and 
Operations and Academic and 


Student Affairs. 

President Kepple’s vision for 
Juniata has been to increase the 
endowment, improve the quality 
of the campus and make Juniata’s 
name better known. Both Isenberg 
and Pat Kepple, the president’s 
wife and Manager of the Juniata 
College Press, said that he has 
accomplished these goals. They 
expect these things, especially 
the improvements on the campus, 
to be part of his legacy when he 
leaves Juniata. 

“He has an unbelievable vision 
for the whole big picture. He sees 
it all,” said Isenberg. 

When in the office, President 
Kepple’s work revolves around 


strategic planning to bring his vi¬ 
sion to reality. Isenberg described 
that he is constantly communicat¬ 
ing, whether by e-mail, phone or in 
person at meetings. 

The president’s job also includes 
much travel. “Twenty to 25 percent 
of my time is out somewhere else,” 
said President Kepple. 

The president travels for many 
reasons, “but mostly for financial/ 
fundraising” purposes, such as 
raising money for the endowment 
and campus campaigns. He trav¬ 
els to meet and build relationships 
with alumni, other donors and par¬ 
ticular foundations. 

The president has traveled to 
places from Pittsburgh to France 
and Italy. He also goes to Florida 
twice a year, once in the winter 
and once during spring break, said 
Isenberg. 

President Kepple’s only regret 
about spending time away from 
campus is that he misses student 
events. The Kepples enjoy fre¬ 
quenting sporting and performing 
arts events. 

Alumnus Dwight Bard, class 
of 2008, experienced the College 
president’s profession first-hand. 
Bard won a raffle contest last year 
that allowed him and the president 
to switch places for a day. “I had 
no idea what to expect going in the 
first time with T-Kep,” said Bard. 

On the agenda for the day were 
meetings with Sodexo and Facili¬ 
ties Services, as well as e-mailing 
and phone calls and the Bailey Or¬ 
atorical contest in the evening. 

The biggest part of Bard’s day 
was a strategic planning meeting 
with Facilities, which discussed 
the locking system implementation 
and an emergency management 
plan in the event of a flood caused 
by the Raystown dam breaking. 

“He’s a strategic thinker, so he 
likes to plan,” said Mrs. Kepple. 

Senior Nisha Pulimood said 
she did not know what President 


Kepple’s job actually entails, but 
that she has seen him pick up trash 
around campus. She recalled one 
summer, when there was no one 
around, she saw him picking up 
pieces of trash as he was walking 
in between buildings. 

It is said that character is what 
you do when you think no one is 
looking. Mrs. Kepple said that 
the president does these things 
because, “to him, [Juniata] is his 
world, and if there is trash out 
there, that means somebody needs 
to pick it up. And if he is the one 
doing it, then so be it, he is going 
to pick it up.” 

Senior Stephen Alexander was 
wondering, “Does [President Kep¬ 
ple] ever eat in Baker, and what 
does he think about it?” 

“He likes Baker food,” said Mrs. 
Kepple. She went on to qualify her 
statement by saying that he is not a 
very picky eater. 

When asked about his favorite 
food, she said, “He loves meat.” 
The president enjoys his barbeque, 
and he would “eat a steak and salad 
every night if I would let him,” said 
Mrs. Kepple. 

The Kepples also like to hike, 
read, walk their dog Ben and travel. 
Last year they took a trip to Spain. 

The last major concerts Presi¬ 
dent Kepple attended were perfor¬ 
mances by B.B. King and either 
Billy Joel or Bruce Springsteen, 
depending on whether you ask the 
president or his wife. 

Mrs. Kepple also said that Presi¬ 
dent Kepple could watch anything 
on the History Channel, especially 
about WWII. Even though he 
knows it’s going to end the same 
way every time, said Mrs. Kepple, 
“he just loves the whole strategy 
thing.” 

Hear from President Kepple 
each issue in his ‘Presidential 
Perspective ” column in the Opin¬ 
ion & Editorial section. 



Eagle Eyes rewards good deeds 


► from EAGLE EYES page 1 


time.” 

Senior Sherwood Resident As¬ 
sistant Dan Albaugh said, “Eagle 
Eyes promotes rewarding people 
for positive things. It’s about say¬ 
ing ‘good job’ for making Juniata 
a nicer place.” 

With the confusion about the 
program, some attempted to find 
the original e-mail. 

Sophomore David Vogel said, 
“I heard somebody make a com¬ 
ment about it. I wanted to know 
more about what they were talking 
about. But by then I had already 
deleted the e-mail.” 

Despite Launtz’s support, some 
students still feel that the program 
is designed to encourage the be¬ 
trayal of peers. 

As one forum post read, “It’s 
like in 5th grade when we got gold 
stars put on a giant piece of card¬ 
board so we could see what chil¬ 
dren read, and which children were 
the bad ones. Do we really need to 
encourage a good community spir¬ 
it by giving ‘good’ students ‘eagle 
cards?”’ 

The student body’s mixed reac¬ 
tions have made those who did not 


read the initial e-mail take note of 
the situation. 

Sophomore Kyle Roberts said, 
“I didn’t really know anything 
about it. All I know is that the re¬ 
action I hear from most students 
is that it’s rewarding snitching. I 
haven’t heard anybody support 
[Eagle Eyes] yet.” 

Launtz feels that nothing could 
be farther from the truth. “I gave 
Dan Cook-Huffman an Eagle Eyes 
card on the day that he called in a 
house that was smoking and had 
caught fire while sitting in Baker. 
And he wasn’t the only one who 
called that in. Many students also 
called it in that day. I wish I knew 
who they all were so that I could 


give them all a card.” 

Though this program has gar¬ 
nered attention on the forums and in 
student conversations, Launtz does 
not see the Eagle Eyes program as 
a significant change in policy. He 
said, “The cards register you for a 
drawing. If you get one and enter it 
in the drawing you are eligible to 
win a flat screen TV. That’s not too 
big of a policy change.” 

Though these rewards may en¬ 
tice some, a few fomm posts sug¬ 
gest that the program is a misuse 
of funds. One poster wrote “Any¬ 
ways, should JC really be using its 
money to give flat screen TVs et 
cetera to good Samaritans?” 


How much do you know about Residential Life’s new 
Eagle Eye program? 

M 

I know all about it. 


I’ve heard of it, 
but I couldn’t tell 
you what it is. 

I’ve never heard of it. 



In Memoriam: 

Andrew Arden ‘Drew’ Roth 

Dec. 25, 2005 - Feb. 25, 2009 



The Juniatian dedicates this issue to the life and memory of 
Drew Roth, the son of Assistant Professor of Mathematics Kim 
Roth and Lucas Roth and brother of Nora Roth. The campus 
community reaches out to the Roth family in this time of grief. 

In lieu of flowers, donations in memory of Andrew A. Roth may be made 
to Juniata College, 1700 Moore St., Huntingdon, PA 16652, for the ben¬ 
efit of the ECEC (Early Childhood Education Center); or to Miguel Angel 
Asturias Academy, the Guatemala Partner School, inXela, Guatemala, do 
Stone Church of the Brethren, 1623 Moore Street, Huntingdon, PA 16652. 
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Students challenge Juniata to 
‘Think, Evolve, Act’ on meal system 


► from MEAL PLANS page 1 

required to buy plan one, the larg¬ 
est meal plan. In the following se¬ 
mesters, on-campus students must 
choose between plans one through 
four. Off-campus students have 
the additional choices of plan six, 
seven or no meal plan. Meal op¬ 
tion five is required for student 
residents at the Raystown Field 
Station. 

Jaroszewicz petitioned for plan 
six, which is reserved for students 
living off campus. Plan six is the 
second-smallest meal plan, which 
includes 60 meals and $100 of de¬ 


amount of food. In fact, that $375 
is less than a fifth of Juniata’s most 
expensive meal plan, which costs 
$ 2 , 000 . 

In a note more familiar to some 
Juniatians, Jaroszewicz mentioned 
that the people behind Plowshare 
Produce also run Boxer’s Cafe in 
Huntingdon. 

Dean Clarkson handles much of 
the work of instituting meal plan 
policy, contracting with Sodexo 
and coordinating with the mem¬ 
bers of the College’s volunteer 
Food Committee to assess stu¬ 
dent feedback and enact changes. 
Asked about why he would not al- 


u 


I’d like the option of not buying in to Sodexo 
and having your own meal plan. 


clining cash balance (DCB). Stu¬ 
dents who buy this plan rely on 
their own cooking for most meals. 

“I’d like the option of not buy¬ 
ing in to Sodexo and having your 
own meal plan,” said Jaroszewicz. 
He found a collection of farms that 
formed a group called Plowshare 
Produce, a subscription system in 
which the farmers send a weekly 
supply of fresh vegetables to cus¬ 
tomers. Located 15 miles from 
campus, the farms ship produce 
for 27 weeks for a cost of $375, 
which Jaroszewicz noted is far be¬ 
low average groceiy costs for that 


low an exception for Jaroszewicz, 
Clarkson replied, “We can’t do too 
much [changing].” 

In his petition letter, Jaroszewicz 
argued for the choice to opt out of 
meal plans if it is in line with a 
student’s social justice beliefs. He 
cited United Nations studies of the 
environmental effects of meat pro¬ 
duction and other research reports 
from American universities and 
government agencies. Noting from 
the 2006 UN study that “the meat 
industry is responsible for more 
greenhouse gas emissions than all 
the cars, frucks, planes and ships in 


the world combined,” Jaroszewicz 
requested the ability to not buy in 
to the Sodexo plan. 

Clarkson said that Sodexo, Inc. 
is already working towards sus¬ 
tainability. Local vegetable dishes 
are available at lunch and dinner, 
and Sodexo is noted in the corpo¬ 
rate world for its involvement in 
charity operations and relieving 
world hunger. 

Furthermore, Clarkson said 
that his office and Sodexo have 
investigated ways to bring more 
local food into campus meals. 
However, Sodexo’s efforts were 
severely limited by insurance and 
food safety regulations intended to 
prevent food poisoning and ensure 
food quality. 

Jaroszewicz and other students 
are skeptical of Sodexo’s use of 
local foods. Particularly, Jarosze¬ 
wicz noted that the baskets for lo¬ 
cal foods in Baker Refectory are 
seldom full. 

The lack of meatless options 
was not what bothered Jarosze¬ 
wicz, a vegetarian. “There’s a 
misunderstanding of vegetarians,” 
he explained, saying that concern 
for animals is not the sole issue. 
He noted that the environmental 
impact of meat production and 
concern for the safety of meat are 
a significant part of the decision to 
stop eating it, too. 

Freshman Toria Schrayer agreed 
that vegetarians do not simply 
change their diets out of mercy for 
animals. A vegan, Schrayer cited 
environmental and health reasons 
for refraining from animal prod¬ 
ucts. 

Other students share Jarosze¬ 
wicz’s concerns with Juniata’s 
food service system. A group of 
students is working towards found¬ 
ing an environmentally conscious 
campus house, much like Juniata’s 
Alternatives to Alcohol and Inter- 
cultural houses. 

A more widespread complaint 
with campus food services is the 
expensive and much-maligned 
meal plan one. Comprised of 185 
meal credits and $100 of DCB 
money, plan one is required for all 
freshman students’ first semester. 
“In all honesty, I hated that,” said 
Schrayer. “We all overpaid on 
that, it was done intentionally, and 
it was designed to rip us off.” 

This sentiment is widely shared 
through the Class of 2012. Hal 
McLaughlin, General Manager of 
Juniata’s dining services, keeps ex- 
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Jaroszewicz petitioned Juniata for a smaller meal plan in order to cir¬ 
cumvent the Sodexo-supplied food system, but was denied. He wished 
to conscientiously object for social justice and environmental reasons. 


tensive statistics for Sodexo on stu¬ 
dent eating and customer service. 
He reports that meal plan one’s 
popularity dropped roughly by half 
between the Fall 2008 and Spring 
2009 semesters. Many freshmen 
dumped the costly plan for cheap¬ 
er, more flexible plans with fewer 
meal credits and more DCB. 

DCB has been successful in giv¬ 
ing students more meal flexibility, 
and it has been more widely imple¬ 
mented this academic year than 
ever before. 

The Class of 2012 is the first to 
enter Juniata under the new meal 
plan system. Upperclassmen will 
remember the system of meal cred¬ 
its that were issued on a weekly ba¬ 
sis, with plan 1 giving 21 meals per 
week. “There wasn’t one student 
here that ate 21 meals per week,” 
McLaughlin readily shared. He es¬ 
timated that 58 percent of students’ 
weekly meal credits went unused. 

First-semester students are 
forced to take the most costly meal 
plan to ease their college transition. 
Dean Clarkson said that for new 
students, “that transition is difficult 

Where on campus? 


enough, confusing enough.” He 
defended the practice as a key way 
to give students access to plenty 
of healthy meals without having 
to think about what meal plan to 
choose. 

Jaroszewicz’s continues to urge 
administrators to make the meal 
plan system more practical and 
focused on a 21st-century sustain¬ 
able economy. 

In particular, Jaroszewicz chal¬ 
lenged the administration to live 
up to Juniata’s proud school mot¬ 
to. “I’d like to see them live up to 
Think, Evolve, Act,”’ he said. 


r* 


78 % 


of the Juniata community 
believes students who 
live on campus should 
have the right to opt out 
of a meal plan and prepare 
their own food. 

According to the Juniatian’s online 
survey of 250 people 
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Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your guess to the Juniatian at juniatian@juniata. 
edu. The first correct answer will receive a free Espresso Bar drink from Sheetz. 
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East converted to freshman-friendly housing 

First-year students adjust to living in traditional \party dorm’ with help from Res. Life staff 


By Alison Rihs 


The large freshmen class created 
a housing crisis that required more 
upperclassmen to live off campus 
this year. To allow for enough on- 
campus housing, Residential Life 
assigned several freshmen to East. 

According to Launtz, director of 
public safety and residential life, 
“We’ve had freshmen live in East 
before, but not this number. .. .We 
had to do this this year. That’s 
where beds were available.” 

In the past, East has been a pop¬ 
ular place during room draw. This 


year, more housing was available 
off campus. Launtz said students 
opted out of East so they could live 
off campus instead. 

Though interest in East has de¬ 
creased, Residential Life is work¬ 
ing to make it a more comfortable 
place to live. According to Launtz, 
“The RDs and RAs need a lot of 
credit. The quality of life at East 
has improved.” 

In addition, he said, “Over the 
past three or four years, there has 
been a decrease in vandalism and 
it’s cleaner. Eveiybody has worked 
at improving the way of life.” 


To keep the incoming freshmen 
consolidated, most were placed in 
one tower. However, there are a 
few who live with upperclassmen. 
Assistant Director of Residential 
Life and Resident Director of East 
Matt Lovell said, “The upperclass¬ 
men they were with weren’t in¬ 
timidating. [The freshmen] look to 
them as leaders.” 

Last semester, freshman Matt 
Schmidt stayed in a room in East 
while another student was abroad. 
He did not mind living with upper¬ 
classmen because they were fellow 
volleyball players. 


He said his older teammates 
aided his adjustment to college. “I 
think it helped having upperclass¬ 
men around because I could see 
them get settled down and see their 
habits.” 

According to Lovell, the living 
arrangements are much different 
than other dorms. “It’s the fact 
that you have seven roommates as 
compared to one. It’s a little more 
independent.” 

Because it is hard to find seven 
suitemates, Residential Life has 
tried other methods to fill rooms 
in East. “[In past years], we used 
the ‘Noah’s Ark approach’ and 
considered taking it two by two 
and filling it up,” said Launtz. As 
a result, each room would be “just 
like a floor in another dorm, except 
[the eight people] would share a 
bathroom.” 

Freshman Dale Rubury said, “I 
love the setup. I love the common 
room where we can get away from 
our two-person bedroom. It’s a fun 
dorm; it’s the party dorm.” 

Living with seven other room¬ 
mates has proven to be difficult for 
some students, but enjoyable for 
others. 

Freshman Maeve Neiswanger 
resided in East before moving 
to South this semester. She had 
mixed emotions about the living 
arrangements. “I didn’t volunteer 
to live there, I didn’t volunteer to 
clean my own bathroom, or walk 
[across campus] in the cold.” She 
also did not like the fact that Resi¬ 
dential Life matched her with her 
roommate, but not her suitemates. 

Because each room is secluded 


from the others, students may have 
difficulty making new friends. “It 
doesn’t have the same feel as other 
dorms. There’s not as much inter¬ 
action between the towers,” said 
Rubuiy. 

Neiswanger said, “It helped be¬ 
cause I became independent quick¬ 
ly. It was almost like an apartment. 
[However], I also wish I could’ve 
had a hall of freshmen girls.” 

“At times it would be nice [to 
live in another dorm] because you 
could meet more people,” said 
freshman Vicky Thornton. 

Rubury said, “I thought it was 
going to be tough. I thought there 
would be lots of drama, especially 
with all the girls. But there wasn’t. 
We get along great.” 

Though the environment of East 
is unique, students have not found 
it difficult to transition into a col¬ 
lege environment. According to 
Schmidt, “It’s nice having a family 
atmosphere and having your own 
bathroom.” He also said that once 
you get to know a core set of peo¬ 
ple, it is easier to live there. 

According to Thornton, she feels 
lucky because her suitemates get 
along well. “The fact that I like my 
roommates helped. It’s not much 
different than the other dorms.” 

Although it was difficult, Resi¬ 
dential Life found a room for ev¬ 
eryone. Launtz said, “It was a try¬ 
ing summer. It wasn’t the norm in 
anticipation of this large [fresh¬ 
man] class.” 

“The intended number for next 
year is not as large. We have a plan 
in place, and we have a good han¬ 
dle on it,” said Launtz. 
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Freshmen Dale Rubury and Vicky Thornton are two of the first-year students placed in East Towers, a tradi¬ 
tionally upperclassman dorm. 


Study abroad does matter 

Employers place value on ‘global citizenship’ 


By Kat Pearce 


Forty percent of Juniata stu¬ 
dents—compared to an average 
of two percent of students nation¬ 
ally—study abroad, even if a for¬ 
eign language is not in their P.O.E. 
However, with such a big push to 
study in another country, some stu¬ 
dents question what the benefits of 
studying abroad are. In the end, do 
employers even care? 

According to Director of Career 
Services Darwin Kysor, studying 
abroad shows that you are a “risk 
taker” and “take advantage of op¬ 
portunities.” 

“Business is done all over the 
world,” said Kysor. “There is a 
value placed on global citizen¬ 
ship.” He explained that there are 
times when knowing a foreign lan¬ 
guage is directly related to success 
in a career. Some languages have 
stronger benefits in particular plac¬ 
es or professions. However, many 
careers are not language-specific. 

“Any language is good [to 
know],” said Kysor “The world is 
becoming a global market place.” 

“It’s very important today to 
have a second language, or a study 
abroad experience,” said Elan Hart, 
Interim Study Abroad Advisor. 
Study abroad gives participants 
cross-culture awareness, tolerance 
and sensitivity. “It is a good re¬ 
sume builder,” said Hart. 

Studying abroad is “one more 
positive thing you have that can 
put you over the top” in employ¬ 


ers’ eyes, said Kysor. 

It is not, however, a magical so¬ 
lution. 

“If you’re stupid here, you’re 
going to be stupid abroad,” David 
Sowell, professor of history, said, 
quoting Jaramila Polte, former 
study abroad advisor. “And you’re 
going to be stupid when you get 
back,” he added. 

“I don’t think studying abroad 
will get you a job,” said politics 
professor, Emil Nagengast. 

Sowell explained that if students 
go just to have fun, they won’t 
get much out of it. However, he 
said that “when you do it for a 
purpose,” when it is “part of your 
career program” than it is “more 
likely to have tangible effects.” 

“It is how that experience affects 
you; that’s what makes it a pow¬ 
erful vocational skill,” Nagengast 
said. 

“Study abroad builds personal 
qualities,” said Hart. “That is 
something you can really adapt to 
applications for jobs, internships 
and graduate school.” 

“Employers like study abroad- 
ers,” said Sowell. 

“It is a life-changing experi¬ 
ence,” said Hart, remembering 
her own time studying abroad. “It 
gives you a new perspective on 
foreign countries and also your 
own.” 

“More important than a line on 
your resume are the lifelong voca¬ 
tional skills that [studying abroad] 
will give you,” said Nagengast. 




Career Day 2009 


ANDREW WAPLINGER/JUNIATIAN 


ANDREW WAPLINGER/JUNIATIAN 


Clockwise from top left: 
Brian Nevel, a local busi¬ 
ness owner and Juniata 
student, talks with Mark 
Engle, owner of PC Medics 
& Co, at Juniata’s Career 
Day on Feb. 27. 

Matt Newman, a ’06 Juni¬ 
ata alum, talks with a stu¬ 
dent about his career at 
NBC in New York City. 
Sophomores Zachary Gor¬ 
don, John Huffstetler and 
Zachary Jensen review the 
information they collected 
from various alumni and 
businesses. 

ANDREW WAPLINGER/JUNIATIAN 
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Keep talkin’ or stop snitchin’ 


EDITORIAL 

The recent controversy over the 
new Eagle Eyes program (see page 
1) highlights the great paradox in 
our society surrounding whistle 
blowing. Despite the fact that turn¬ 
ing informant is considered doing 
the right thing, almost all the words 
we use for it carry an overwhelm¬ 
ingly negative connotation. Most 
moral decisions can be influenced 
based on the individual situation, 
but snitching is highly subjective. 

It is hard to say whether a defi¬ 
nition for snitching can even be 
agreed upon. It is safe to assume 
that eveiyone can describe a situ¬ 
ation that they feel is snitching, but 


it is hard to pin down an objective 
description of what it is. 

Research has indicated that most 
people feel snitching involves the 
snitch taking initiative in report¬ 
ing acts when they had the option 
to passively remain silent. For in¬ 
stance, people are more likely to 
consider going to the police to re¬ 
port a crime than answering ques¬ 
tions at the scene of a crime. But 
what amount of initiative makes 
the divide between answering 
questions, and “ratting” someone 
out? What one considers snitch¬ 
ing is going to vary a great deal 
based on personal experience and 
attitude. 

Every time someone is in the 
situation to snitch they also face 


balancing a complex array of fac¬ 
tors. The person they are snitching 
on could be a friend or colleague. 
They might have to consider 
whether the act is really worth re¬ 
porting in the first place. There is 
no clear answer on when someone 
should keep quiet, or come for¬ 
ward. 

Despite this ambiguity, society 
says that we should be Good Sa¬ 
maritans and report to authorities. 

On the other hand, at a more 
personal level, we are expected to 
follow a code of silence. In many 
cases there has to be incentive or 
risk of harm for the snitch to even 
come forward. 

The Eagle Eyes program is a 
great example of how these pres¬ 


sures play out. The people in au¬ 
thoritative positions tend to view a 
situation like this as doing the right 
thing, while in some instances stu¬ 
dents might feel like this is telling 
to rat on their friends. 

The dialogue surrounding Eagle 
Eyes showcases just how differ¬ 
ently the program is seen based on 
who you ask. Tim Launtz, director 
of public safety and residential life, 
said that the program was never in¬ 
tended to come across as a reward 
for snitching. The ambiguity in 
how the program was introduced 
no doubt played a heavy role in 
this problem, especially consider¬ 
ing many are getting the informa¬ 
tion on a rumor basis. 

The official e-mails actually 


say next to nothing about whistle 
blowing. They do, as Launtz and 
others said, focus more on reward¬ 
ing good behavior. However, the 
vague actions described in the 
e-mail do not go far in explain¬ 
ing what the administration really 
wants students to do. 

These issues of clarity are prob¬ 
ably one of the root causes of these 
suspicions. Nonetheless, to many 
on campus, it the program appears 
to come across as encouraging 
students to snitch on each other. It 
might not have been the original 
intention, but the pressure is there. 
Ultimately, whether or not the Ea¬ 
gle Eyes program rewards snitch¬ 
ing is going to come down to what 
you think as an individual. 


Ask the Administration 

E-mail your question for an administrator to us atjuniatian@juniata.edu. 



When Nature Calls 


Franken-fruit and mystery meat 

How much do we really know about what goes into our food? 


“What effects will Obama’s 
stimulus plan have on Juniata? 
Should students and faculty ex¬ 
pect to see many changes?” 

Juniata students and their fami¬ 
lies will benefit from President 
Obama’s stimulus plan. However, 
it is still early to know just how 
the plan will specifically impact 
Juniata. 

Federal Pell Grant program 
funding has been increased. The 
maximum Pell Grant will be $5350 
in 2009-10 and $5550 in 2010-11. 
The eligibility criteria have also 
been modified slightly to increase 
the number of eligible students. 

Additional funding will also 
be provided through the Federal 
Work Study program. Institutions 
will be notified later in the spring 
about the actual increase per in¬ 
stitution. This additional binding 
will be a benefit to Juniata students 
as Juniata looks to provide addi¬ 
tional student employment oppor¬ 
tunities on campus as we did for 
this semester. 

Another part of the President’s 
stimulus package includes an in¬ 
crease in the federal tax credit that 
families can claim while a student 
is in college. This initiative tem¬ 
porarily replaces the existing Hope 
tax credit program. This includes 
a credit up to $2500 per year for 
tuition, fees, books and course ma¬ 
terials. 

-Valerie Rennell, enrollment 
manager & director of student 
financial planning 


From Senior Brian Pearson: 

“What is the Juniata Activity 
Board’s (JAB) budget for the 
Major Event, Friday Night Live 
shows, and other JAB activi¬ 
ties? How does the budget get 
divided?” 

The for various JAB events 
which make up the majority of 
JAB’s budget are as follows: 

Friday Night Live.$20,000 


Major Event.$33,500 

Travel.$4,000 

Madrigal.$6,000 

Mountain Day.$8,000 

Springfest.$14,000 

May Day.$3,000 

JC: UpLate.$5,000 

Movie Nights.$5,000 


In order to divide the budget, 
every year, the JAB execs plan out 
the following year’s budget and 
petition Student Government for 
funds like other RSOs. We take 
into account the money allocated 
from Student Government as well 
as projected revenues from events 
like Madrigal and the Major Event. 
JAB execs make changes to the 
various traditions and committees 
based on JAB chair, member and 
student feedback from the previ¬ 
ous year(s). The execs also have 
to take increased food, gas, and 
artist costs into consideration when 
divvying up JAB’s budget of about 
$90,000. 

-Staci Weber, director of student 
activities and Amin Khoshnevisan, 
JAB Treasurer 


By Brianna O’Malley 


Sad to say, but probably what 
my friends and I talk most about is 
food - food we miss from home, 
edible Baker options and the ever 
important MTO from Sheetz. But 
how much do we really know 
about what goes into the food we 
eat? 

The U.S. produces about $100 
billion worth of crops a year. Most 
of the food is grown in large scale 
farming operations. Problems 
such as pests, disease, drought 
and nutrient loss in these opera¬ 
tions are increasingly counteract¬ 
ed through genetic modification. 
These genetically modified organ¬ 
isms (GMOs) may be taking over 
your kitchen one genetic splice at 
a time. 

GMOs receive both praise and 
criticism. They are often easier 
to grow, which means more pro¬ 
duction at a lowered price. Some 
GMOs, like enriched wheat, pro¬ 
vide extra vitamins, which may 
supplement one’s diet. Golden 
Rice is a plant that has been modi¬ 
fied to naturally produce beta 
carotene; a precursor to vitamin 
A. Its production was intended to 
combat vitamin A deficiencies in 
undernourished countries. 


Many GMOs grown in the U.S. 
are bred for pest resistance. Some 
of these plants are modified to 
produce compounds toxic to in¬ 
sects. In basic terms these plants 
are producing their own pesti¬ 
cides. This is much cheaper for 
farmers because less money will 
be spent on pesticides, and less 
synthetic pesticides are released 
into the environment. 

However, most environmental 
activists oppose the use of GMOs. 
One complaint is that usage is 
thought to lower local biodiver¬ 
sity. Aside from their environ¬ 
mental impacts, little is known 
about what long-term human ef¬ 
fects GMOs may have. 

Genetic modification of crops 
might be responsible for some 
allergic reactions. Starlink, a pest 
resistant com, was approved by 
the FDA for animal feed use only. 
However, traces of Starlink were 
found in taco shells sold by Taco 
Bell in 2000. There were cases of 
Asthma attacks and allergic reac¬ 
tions that some attributed to the 
eating of com products contain¬ 
ing Starlink. As a result, the use 
of Starlink seed was soon discon¬ 
tinued. 

Fmits and vegetables are not 
the only foods open to genetic 


modification. In Sept. 2008, gov¬ 
ernment officials said they were 
“considering industry proposals 
to sell genetically engineered ani¬ 
mals as human food.” Currently, 
farmers and companies do not 
need to specify whether the prod¬ 
uct contains GMOs. 

Just last year the FDA approved 
the use of foods produced from 
cloned swing cattle and goats. 
Animals that are cloned are bred 
for better quality of milk and 
meat. There is still a debate about 
the sale of cloned meat; however, 
milk from cloned animals may 
now be making its way into your 
cereal. 

Many people are unhappy with 
the meat industry’s practices. 
Currently there is opposition to 
aspects of the trade such as the 
use of antibiotics in animals, as 
well as the unnatural housing that 
animals are kept in. Web sites 
such as “The Meatrix” provide 
an entertaining yet informative 
look at how the meat industry has 
changed in this country. 

For those that do not want their 
vegetables tampered with, organic 
options are available. However, 
even organically grown crops 
are facing unintentional modifica¬ 
tion. 

The spread of pollen by air cur¬ 
rents, known as pollen wind, has 
the potential to min some organic 
crops. In 2004 a Canadian farmer 
named Percy Schmeiser sued the 
biotech conglomeration Mon¬ 
santo for contaminating his crops 
with GMO canola pollen. The 
court mled in favor of Monsanto 
because the cross pollination was 
unintentional and deemed unpre- 
ventable. 

It is hard to avoid GMOs, es¬ 
pecially when dealing with large 
food corporations. Sodexo is one 
of the leading food service com¬ 
panies in the world. According to 
their website, Sodexo offers sus¬ 
tainable food options, “Our menus 
focus on variety and authenticity, 
including vegan, vegetarian, or¬ 
ganic, and locally grown items.” 
However, pre-made products 
such as cereals, sodas and breads 
are not likely to hold the same or¬ 
ganic standards. 
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Roving Reporter: What should President Obama do first? 



>>“Come speak at JC 
because there are a 
lot of people here 
that need to be more 
informed about poli¬ 
tics.” 



cause we need to end 
this ridiculous war and 
worry about our own 
problems.” 
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“Expand the Supreme 
Court, load it with lib¬ 
erals to support Roe 
vs. Wade and over turn 
proposition eight.” 
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“He should not for- 
0 ) get that the economic 
§ problems that we 
^ face are affecting the 
global economy, so he 
needs to also work on 
our foreign policy.” 




^ “Make a manda¬ 
tory plan to convert 
from oil to alterna¬ 
tive fuel because it’s 
necessary because 
of the depletion of 
crude oil.” 



“Change the national 
ice cream flavor to 
strawberry because 
it’s always been an 
argument between 
chocolate and vanilla 
and I’m tired of it.” 


Editorial cartoon 


* 



Wait a minute, how long have all these 
windows been open!? 

So that’s where it all went. 


Presidential 



Have a topic that you'd like 
President. Kepple to write 
about? Simply e-mail your sug¬ 
gestion to juniatian@juniata. 

As I’m sure you are aware 
higher education is not immune 
from the current economic crisis. 
This is especially true for high en¬ 
dowment funded institutions like 
Harvard and high state-funded 
institutions like Indiana Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania. Just a few 
recent headlines: Dartmouth is 
reducing 60 positions, Harvard is 
seeking 1,600 employees to take 
early retirement, Yale, Princeton 
and Washington University have 
stopped all construction projects, 
Dickinson College is reducing its 
budget by five percent. 

At state institutions the news is 
generally worse. Budgets of most 
state universities around the coun¬ 
try have already been reduced this 
year (down six percent in PA) and 
will likely be reduced again next 
year. Penn State is freezing sala¬ 
ries and reducing positions. Some 
state institutions have had to in¬ 
crease tuition in January. 

While the impact on Juniata 
has been less than at most institu¬ 
tions, we have also suffered a 30 
percent loss in our endowment at a 
time when there is a clear need to 
increase funds for financial aid. So 
what is Juniata doing? 

First of all we are guided by a set 
of principles: 

1. Our first priority is to deliver 
the quality education we have 
promised to our students. What¬ 
ever steps we take we will do so by 
first judging its impact on the core 
quality of a Juniata education. 

2. We have an obligation to help 
our current students graduate from 
Juniata and thus we have already 
taken steps to assist our current 
families by providing lower cost 
food options, adding 30 campus 
jobs including some new higher 
paid positions for seniors, creating 
a two million dollar emergency 
loan fund for families, adjusting 
financial aid packages when fami¬ 
lies lose income and working to- 


Perspective 

ward more career service/alumni 
connections to assist students in 
obtaining internships and jobs. 

3. We are implementing cost re¬ 
ductions that do not reduce quality 
(sustainability and especially our 
energy conservation efforts are ex¬ 
amples). 

4. We are developing a bal¬ 
anced budget for next year with a 
$500,000 contingency. We know 
from experience that not balancing 
the budget simply makes it even 
more painful to balance it in future 
years. We are also looking at many 
other pmdent financial moves. 

5. We lowered the tuition, room 
and board increase for next year 
from the 4.9 percent approved by 
the Board of Trustees in October to 
3.9 percent approved by the Board 
last week. 

6. We intend to keep our out¬ 
standing team in place by not re¬ 
ducing positions. 

Vice President Rob Yelnosky, 
in collaboration with many across 
the campus, had a difficult task 
in coming up with a budget for 
next year that lived within these 
principles. Once we covered lost 
income from the endowment, ad¬ 
justed financial aid, increased non 
salary budgets by one percent and 
covered increased health and food 
costs there were no funds left for 
salary increases for administration, 
faculty and staff with the exception 
of our 44 facilities services em¬ 
ployees under their union contract 
and about 10 others who are being 
promoted. 

Some ongoing capital proj¬ 
ects that are paid for by gifts will 
be completed. Examples include: 
the planned new entrance to Dale 
Hall from Moore Street, foot¬ 
ball and baseball locker rooms, 
some continued refurbishment of 
the main floor of the library and 
Alfarata. 

There is also good news in the 
stimulus package recently signed 
by President Obama. Nearly 18 
percent of our students will be eli¬ 
gible for higher Pell grant awards 
which will increase on average by 
$500 over the next two years. In 
addition, families with incomes up 
to $160,000 will be eligible for a 
$2,500 tax credit. 

Earlier this week I sent a letter to 
your parents describing all that we 
are doing. So should you and your 
family need additional assistance 
to remain at Juniata, I encourage 
you to visit with the Student Fi¬ 
nancial Planning Office located in 
the Enrollment Center. Together 
I believe we can successfully get 
through this economic downturn. 
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RSO Watch: ART ALLIANCE 

Club spreads joys of art around campus 


By Leanna Yeager 


The brightly painted snow that 
appeared earlier this semester was 
quite a surprise to students on their 
way to class. This was not just a 
freak accident. The painted snow 
was created by Art Alliance, a 
small club dedicated to spreading 
the joys of art throughout the cam¬ 
pus. 

This group of about eight mem¬ 
bers meets weekly to plan new 
ways to create and spread art. “At 
meetings we talk about what we’d 
like to do, but we also hang out and 
make art.. .we have a lot of fun,” 
said Claire Wakefield, a senior 
who has been the president of Art 


Alliance for the past two years. 

In the past, Art Alliance has 
been instrumental in organizing 
projects such as Post Secret and 
Body Art. Post Secret is a project 
where people anonymously sub¬ 
mit a secret about themselves to be 
posted as a way of getting it off of 
their chest. For Body Art student 
volunteers agree to have their bod¬ 
ies painted in a variety of designs. 
“We like Body Art because it’s a 
way of creating art that is very out¬ 
side the box,” said Wakefield. 

Currently Art Alliance has an 
exhibit in the Good lounge where 
students can alter book pages to 
create a new story. “All you do is 
just cross out the words you don’t 


want and add in a few more, and 
you’ve got a new story. We started 
it just as a fun project at meetings, 
but we were thrilled when other 
people started doing it too,” Wake¬ 
field said. 

Art Alliance began about 15 
years ago under the name Art Alle¬ 
giance. Students in different areas 
of art study started the club as a 
way to gather various interests into 
one place. “The art students felt the 
need to connect with one another 
and see who was interested in and 
who was passionate about art,” 
said Karen Rosell, professor of art 
history. Rosell was the club advi¬ 
sor until two years ago when she 
took a sabbatical. Jennifer Streb, 


assistant professor of art history, is 
the current advisor. 

Recently Art Alliance has been 
trying to encourage non-members 
to display their artistic side. “Right 
now we’re working on creating a 
student gallery,” said Wakefield. 
Art Alliance is seeking permission 
to put up a display of art pieces 
submitted by students in a public 
area. Ultimately, the organization 
is hoping to get a space in von Li¬ 
ebig, but still in the planning phase. 
“We wanted a place [to display 
art] for students who don’t have 
time to take regular art classes but 
still create art in their spare time,” 
said Wakefield. According to Art 
Alliance the von Liebig entrance 


would be ideal for the gallery be¬ 
cause a number of display cases 
are in place and many students 
pass through on their way to class 
or Jitters. 

Despite the mmors, Art Alli¬ 
ance does not have any plans to 
decorate the fence surrounding the 
Founders Hall construction site. 
“We had mentioned in passing 
that [the fence] was an eyesore, but 
we weren’t really serious...we’re 
focused on the gallery right now. 
Maybe later we’ll do something 
about it,” said Wakefield. 

Keep an eye out for this brand 
new gallery and more exciting 
creations from Art Alliance in the 
future. 


The Director’s Chair 

‘Slumdog’ is worth the 
million bucks 


By Jordan Yeagley 


The Oscar goes to... “Slum- 
dog Millionaire.” More just 
words have yet to be spoken. 
“Slumdog Millionaire” is one of 
the best films to hit the screen in 
years and deserved to win every 
award it was given. 

Going to the theater, I had no 
expectations for the film. Al¬ 
though “Slumdog Millionaire” 
had won thousands of awards 
at the Oscars, winning is not al¬ 
ways the sign of a good film. 

I will try my best to avoid giv¬ 
ing out any major plot points, as 
it would be a great disservice to 
the film, which must be seen to 
truly understand how wonderful 
it is. 

As the opening credits role, au¬ 
diences are transported to Mum¬ 
bai, India. The visual makeup 
and the audio quality of the film 
are outstanding. It is easy to be¬ 
come enthralled in the narrative 
because the surroundings are 
so believable. As the children 
run across airplane hangers and 
swim in the communal laundry 
pools you feel as if you are ex¬ 
periencing life with them. This 
connection helps propel viewers 
into the brutal, young lives of 
children in India. 

The main story line follows 
two brothers, Jamal (Dev Patel) 
and Salim (Madhur Mittal), as 
they struggle to survive in the 
dangerous environment of In¬ 
dia. Along the way they meet 
Latika (Freida Pinto) and Jamal 
falls deeply in love with her. 
Each event in the lives of these 
characters is played out in a se¬ 
ries of flashbacks, as Jamal now 
competes to win the top prize on 
India’s version of “Who Wants 
to be a Millionaire?” 

At times the storyline may 
seem confusing and disjointed; 
however, it is one of the strongest 
screenplays I have ever seen. As 
an audience member, you expe¬ 
rience the joys and horrors of life 
on the streets of Mumbai. 

“Slumdog Millionaire” is also 


a wonderful love story. Jamal 
meets Latika at a very young age, 
and they share in the atrocious 
experiences of life on the street. 
Though separated throughout 
the film they never give up on 
rediscovering the love they share 
for one another. When all else 
seems lost, these two characters 
cling to their love as a safe haven 
from their difficult lives. This 
is a great movie to share with 
someone special. 

The film contains scenes of 
lightheartedness. As the main 
characters search for money, 
they begin offering tours to un¬ 
suspecting visitors at the Taj 
Mahal. They feed tourists false 
information all of the while col¬ 
lecting large sums of money for 
their services. These scenes, 
along with others, will have you 
laughing out loud in the theatre. 

“Slumdog Millionaire” offers 
everything you are looking for in 
a film. It is a riveting storyline 
with humor, horror and love all 
wrapped into one. I would rec¬ 
ommend this film to anyone. It 
is not often that an international 
film of this magnitude gains the 
recognition it deserves. Though 
movie award shows are not al¬ 
ways the best indicators of good 
films, they got this one right. 

Leaving the theatre, I under¬ 
stood that is film had deserved 
the awards it had won. 


★ ★★★★ 

OUT OF 5 

“Slumdog Millionaire” is 
now playing at the Clifton 5 
in downtown Huntingdon. 

Rated R for some violence, 
disturbing images and 
language. 




Sweet songs and sing-alongs 


PHOTOCOURTESYOFANDREWMELONEY 
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As part of the JAB’s Major Event on Feb. 
20, students were treated to performanc¬ 
es by the reggae/rock band State Radio 
(top), Juniata’s own Susan von Liebig and 
the Halbritters (bottom left) and acoustic 
guitarist Matt Nathanson (bottom right). 


What was your favorite part of the Major Event? 


When senior Casey Chew of Susan Von Leebig and the Hallbritters 
stripped to his knickers and crowd-surfed. 

Experiencing State Radio’s high energy and rock/reggae mastery. 

Listening to Matt Nathanson’s hilarious exchanges with the crowd. 

I didn’t go. 
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</f PdditOK FOfWtwd A stylish spring break at affordable prices 


By Kelly Ferguson 


Spring break is on its way, which 
means that we can say goodbye to 
those puffer coats and hello to a hot 
new bikini, at least for one week. 

Want a trendy bathing suit with¬ 
out spending a lot of money? No 
need to break the bank for these 
fabulous suits. Wal-mart has a 
great variety of cute bikinis, flat¬ 
tering one-pieces and fun swim 
trunks. If you want more options, 
Target, Kohl’s and even Victoria’s 
Secret have great suits at afford¬ 
able prices. 


Swimsuits this season have 
trends ranging from colorful biki¬ 
nis and classy one-pieces to animal 
print and Bohemian embellish¬ 
ments. And for all of you with a 
Y chromosome, board shorts this 
season are featuring everything 
from neon colors to funky prints. 

One of the biggest trends this 
year is incorporating embellish¬ 
ments, which can be anything 
from seashells on bikini tops to a 
brand name written in rhinestones 
on your bottoms. These small ad¬ 
ditions can make a plain suit stand 
out from the rest of the crowd. 

Another trend that 
has been veiy popular 
recently is animal print. 
Flirty animal prints can 
be found in a range of 
colors. If animal print 
isn’t really your thing, try 
a hint of print. Mix and 
match Daisy Fuentes Ze¬ 
bra Skirtini bottoms from 
Kohl’s with a plain black 
top to try out the animal 
print craze. 

If you’re looking for 


something simple, bright colors 
are very popular. Try colors that 
are reminiscent of summer, such 
as yellows, oranges or reds. Purple 
is also a popular color this year, so 
try to incorporate a little into your 
swimsuit palate. 

Some colors go better with cer¬ 
tain skin tones and hair colors. So, 
if you’re a brunette, go for light 
colors, such as yellows or pale 
pinks and blues. If you’re a blonde, 
darker colors such as purple or 
dark reds will play off your hair’s 
light tone. If you’re redheaded, go 
for very light blues and yellows, 
or darker blues and black to really 
make your hair color pop. 

One-pieces aren’t just for your 
mother anymore. One-piece suits 
are one of the biggest trends of the 
year, and now they are fresh and 
sexy. The most popular look is the 
cutout. One-pieces can have cut¬ 
outs on the side or the entire back 
can be open. 

For a sexier look, try a low cut 
one piece that shows off your 
goods. Cut-outs and other modifi¬ 
cations can help bikini-lovers tran¬ 



Anything but ordinary 

Spring break reads 


By Claire Williams 


As spring break quickly ap¬ 
proaches, it’s that time of year to 
figure out how to spend your week 
away from Juniata. You shouldn’t 
have much work to do. A trip is 
probably in your future, whether 
it’s to home or to some nice warm 
beach and if you’re lucky, you’re 
not the one driving. Whatever your 
plans, there should be some free 
time in which case a little reading 
may be nice and relaxing. 

Generally, there are two kinds 
of books to read on a break. First 
is the light, fluffy book that makes 
you happy. These books are cute, 
sweet or flat out funny and make 
you feel better about life. The other 
kind is the thinking book. These 
books are a good read, but make 
you think for quite some time 
about what you’ve read. My picks 
for break will be a mix of these 
plus a few more. 

“Bless Your Heart, You 
Tramp: And Other Southern 
Endearments” by Celia Riven- 
bark - This book is both hilari¬ 
ous and easy to read. Written as 
a series of short pieces, the book 
is great if you only have 10 or 15 
free minutes. The only problem 
with this plan is the addictive na¬ 
ture of her writing and humor. This 
and one of her other books, “Stop 
Dressing Your Six-Year-Old Like 
A Skank: And Other Words of 
Delicate Southern Wisdom,” kept 
me laughing. 

The “Harry Potter” Series 
(Even if you’ve read them be¬ 
fore) by J.K. Rowling - These 
books aren’t hard to read, but they 
have amazing lessons. They’re 
enjoyable even if you don’t like 
fantasy novels. If you haven’t read 
them I would recommend start¬ 
ing with book one, two, or three. 
Obviously, the first would be the 
best to start with, but the first three 
are all pretty understandable with¬ 
out reading the previous ones. If 


you have read them, read one that 
wasn’t your favorite over again. 
You might have grown to like it 
more, or at least caught a detail 
you missed. 

“His Dark Materials” Tril- 
°gy by Phillip Pullman - I think 
everyone should read at least the 
“Golden Compass” whether or 
not they agree with the theme of 
the books. This series really made 
me think, and I hated to put them 
down when I finished them. The 
stories are wonderfully engaging 
and the issues about religion and 
life have the potential to lead to 
great debates. 

Any book on the ALA banned 
or challenged book lists - Usu¬ 
ally books that end up on this list 
are quite good. They have sub¬ 
ject matter that some people ob¬ 
ject to, so they should make you 
think. Two of my favorites on the 
list are mentioned here and oth¬ 
ers include “Deadline” by Chris 
Crutcher, “Bridge to Terabithia” 
by Katherine Paterson and “Blood 
and Chocolate” by Annette Curtis 
Klause. The frill lists are available 
at www.ala.org with the search 
term “banned books” or by search¬ 
ing on Google. 

That boring book you have 
to read for class, but have been 


putting off - 1 think we all have 
one of these. You’ve been putting 
it off because you’ve had a moun¬ 
tain of other work or because you 
weren’t interested in it. It could 
be that you haven’t even bought 
it yet. Whatever this book is, it’s 
probably not your top choice, but 
it would probably be good for your 
GPA. 

That book you’ve wanted to 
read since 9th grade - Most of us 
have that one book. It may be one 
you bought with good intentions or 
just a title in the back of your mind, 
but there is THAT book. You think 
it sounds good, the cover is lovely 
and it keeps calling to you. You 
might have read a few pages or it 
might look brand new. This week 
would be a good time to show that 
book some love. 

Something by Shakespeare or 
one of the other people you were 
forced to read in high school - 

You might not have liked these au¬ 
thors at the time or you might have 
bitterly hated the piece you had to 
read, but pretty much all of them 
have good stuff. Really. Even Wil¬ 
liam Faulkner. 

Hopefully something on this list 
will catch your eye and you’ll hit 
the bookstore or bookshelf before 
catching a flight or settling into 
your couch coma. 


What would you most like to do over Spring Break? 


Go home and relax. 


Volunteer. 

Relax during the day, 
party at night. 

Party during the day, 
party at night. 


58% 



sition to the one-piece look without 
diving in head-first. 

My favorite one-piece style 
is the addition of a skirt. A skirt 
makes the one-piece more appro¬ 
priate for younger women. It can 
make a suit more girly for those 
who shy away from a one-piece. 
One of my favorite skirted one- 
pieces is the “Croft & Barrow” 
one-piece polka-dot swimdress 
from Kohl’s. Another fun piece 
is the “Beach Sexy Retro Skirted” 
one-piece from Victoria’s Secret. 

Another great way to save some 
cash this spring break is to com¬ 
bine older tops or bottoms that you 
may already own with a new top 
or bottom. Most places sell these 
separately, so look for a top that 
matches something you already 
own and only spend half of what 
you had intended. 

Ok, guys. Board shorts this year 
are embracing colors such as blue, 
green and yes, even pink. These 
bright colors can be worn as solids, 
stripes and plaid. When choosing 
plaid flunks, go for a lot of color. 
“Op Men’s Print” board shorts 


from Wal-Mart have fim designs 
and patches of prints. Pair this look 
with a tank tops or T-shirts with 
solid colors. Don’t over-do it; limit 
the designs to only one article of 
clothing. 

Ladies, if you’re not looking to 
prance around in a bathing suit all 
day, throw on a cover-up. Flowy 
tops and long dresses are comfort¬ 
able cover-ups and are great for 
lounging. Pair matching flip-flops 
and beaded necklaces with your 
cover-up. You can easily make the 
transition from a day at the beach 
to a night on the town. 

If you’re going to be somewhere 
and a bathing suit isn’t quite warm 
enough, translate these fun trends 
to other clothing. Ladies, pair an 
embellished top with plaid pants 
for a combination of the popu¬ 
lar trends. Guys, bright colored, 
graphic T-shirts are always com¬ 
fortable and in-style. 

This spring break, try to incorpo¬ 
rate some of these great new trends. 
Whether you’re buying something 
new or combining old favorites, al¬ 
ways remember to make the outfit 
your own. 




Kvasir Presents: 

Peter Goldstein and the Standing Stone 

Thursday, March 5 

7 p.m., Standing Stone Coffee Company 

Enjoy a cup of joe and listen to 
English Professor Dr Peter Goldstein read poetry 
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A piece of hair on your tongue Old people cereal 


By Brandon Wolfe 


The worst epiphany is a food 
epiphany. It mins the sustenance. 
A new understanding on life is 
difficult to appreciate when you 
can’t recall the taste that triggered 
your mind’s response. That is the 
problem with old people cereal— 
there is no sugar to hide the whole 
grain. 

Cereal used to be very important 
to my daily routine. I remember 
trying to have a bowl of cereal 
before elementary 
school. It was fun to 
see Cap’n Cmnch, 

Toucan Sam and 
Count Chocula ev¬ 
ery morning, howev¬ 
er my mother would 
always buy a box of 
Cheerios. It did not 
provide the sugar fix 
and hm I needed. It 
was boring. 

Instead of follow¬ 
ing Cap’n Cmnch on 
a mission to save the 


Cmnch Berries, Cheerios opted to 
excite its viewer with a picture of 
what you were about to eat. I wish 
I could have been in that General 
Mills meeting when they decided 
on the cover art for Cheerios. 

“What best represents Cheer¬ 
ios?” After ten seconds passed, 
somebody yelled out, “A picture of 
cheerios with a yellow background. 
Let’s go on a snack break.” 

You can’t have a conversation 
with a Cheerios box. Therefore, I 
stayed away from Cheerios—the 
old people cereal. Inevi¬ 
tably, when I couldn’t 
wake up in time for 
breakfast I stopped hav¬ 
ing sugary cereal every 
morning. 

It became even more 
infrequent as the years 
dragged on, and I have 
a feeling puberty is to 
blame. 

Puberty is a strange 
time for boys. That is 
why I decided to name 
the stages of my puber¬ 


ty experience. 

The “Gettin’ Jiggy Wit It” years, 
during fifth and sixth grade, were 
marked by music and the realiza¬ 
tion that girls exist. This was when 
I stopped eating cereal every morn¬ 
ing. 

It was more important to me to 
put gel in my hair. Then there was 
the radio music. Who cared about 
food when I could listen to Will 
Smith on the radio—the greatest 
musician since that dude who sang 
“I Believe I Can Fly?” 

I was starting to sing along with 
the people on the bus every morn¬ 
ing. Joining the in-crowd scene 
gave me a sense of comfort much 
like the Peanut Butter Cmnch puz¬ 
zles I used to solve each morning. 
I was moving further away from 
those things. 

Cap’n Cmnch was officially 
out of my mind once I entered the 
“What’s happening to my armpits” 
phase of the puberty experience. 
When I entered Middle School, 
hair started to grow between my 
armpits. I didn’t know what to do, 


but my mother did. 

She would always suggest 
loudly, normally at family func¬ 
tions, that it might be time to trim 
my armpit hair. My mother scared 
me into believing that an armpit is 
the first place a potential lover will 
look. I became obsessed with arm- 
pit maintenance. My mother had 
subtly taught me the art of man- 
scaping. 

My armpits took priority 
because my outside appearance 
was the only way I could truly be 
normal. Occasionally, if I would 
wake up on time, I would have a 
quick bowl of cereal—something 
simple like Cheerios. It’s healthy, 
you can have it anytime, and it 
makes you feel mature. It is old 
people cereal. 

I have come to like old people 
cereal, but when I took a bite of 
Cheerios the other day, I could not 
help thinking about Count Chocu¬ 
la. Then I realized that every cereal 
I have enjoyed was made with a 
whole grain guarantee. In other 
words, each bowl of Cap’n Crunch 


was made out of a bowl of Cheer¬ 
ios. 

That is when I began to look both 
ways to see if anyone was around 
when I was eating Cheerios. I went 
to the cupboard, and I took a little 
bit of peanut butter and put it in the 
bowl—ghetto cereal. Sometimes, 
you have to leam how to make a 
bowl of Cheerios into Peanut But¬ 
ter Crunch. 

In the end, a little bit of sugar 
can always enhance the mun¬ 
dane. You may be slowly moving 
away from the things that used 
to entertain your less active 
mind, but sometimes you have 
to put on a theatrical production. 
Even though everything is whole 
grain underneath, you might as 
well as say, “Crunch-a-tize Me 
Cap’n!” 

It is nice to know you can 
make anything out of nothing. 
Whether you’re gettin’ jiggy wit 
it or just trimming your armpit 
hair, you can make your life your 
own—even if your mother told 
you to do it. 




MUSICOLOGY 


Top five best albums of 2008 


By Caitlin Bigelow 


5. “808s & Heartbreak” by Kanye 
West 

Kanye, who is always about keep¬ 
ing it original, continues to impress 
me with his creativity. Part of the al¬ 
bum title comes from the use of an 
808, also known as a Roland Tran¬ 
sistor Rhythm 808 Composer. It was 
manufactured in the 80s as a tool for 
bands to create demos, the idea be¬ 
ing that the sound roughly imitated 
a real dmm kit. Kanye used this old 
school piece of equipment to help 
produce most of the album. Listen 
for its unique sound throughout the 
tracks. The second half of the album 
stems from a row of tragedies he suf¬ 
fered first with the death of his mom 
and then with his broken wedding 
engagement. Let’s hope that his luck 
picks up and continues to produce 
more great hits. 

4. “Wagon Wheel Blues” by War 
On Drugs 

This Philadelphia band sounds 
eerily similar to Bob Dylan, which 
may be why I like them so much. 
They put a heavy emphasis on raspy 
vocals and have a folk rock sound. 
But War on Dmgs does more than 
emulate the sound of the past greats 
like Dylan and Springsteen. They 
add new twists to a classic sound 
that really seem to work. And if you 
really like the idea of Springsteen 
meeting experimental ethereal rock, 
then you may have just found your 
new favorite band. 

3. “Feed the Animals” by Girl 
Talk 

Girl Talk, aka Greg Gillis, makes 
my short list of heroes, up there with 
Bear Grylls and Bob Dylan. You may 
wonder what he has accomplished to 
make such a distinguished list. An¬ 
swer: His latest album, “Feed the 
Animals.” This crazy Pittsburgher 
has given a whole new concept to 
remixes. He takes mainstream pop, 


rap and rock songs that we know by 
heart and mixes them, splices and 
overlaps different songs. The result 
is extremely catchy new versions of 
past hits. Where else could you hear 
Red Hot Chili Peppers and Missy 
Elliott in the same song? But buy 
the album now before he gets shut 
down for violation of fair use laws 
seeing as all the music he uses is 
copyrighted. 

2. “LP3” by Ratatat 

This band first caught my eye 
with their edgy and innovative song 
“Wildcat,” from their older album 
“Classics.” I haven’t stopped jam¬ 
ming out since. Imagine techno, 
weird noises, off-kilter beats and in¬ 
die rock coming together to form a 
quirky video game sound track and 
you have Ratatat. This band has zero 
vocals throughout their album, mak¬ 
ing it a refreshing listen at just about 
any time or place. I often find my¬ 
self jamming to them in the library 


when I just can’t seem to focus on 
my Macroeconomics homework 
and need a lift. 

1. “Vampire Weekend” by Vam¬ 
pire Weekend 

If there was ever a band that could 
instantly put me in a good mood it is 
Vampire Weekend. This band com¬ 
bines afro-pop with Indie rock for 
a killer combination. Their upbeat 
quirky sound and short lyrics make 
me want to stroll around in the sun¬ 
shine. They have been described as, 
“refreshingly laid back and uncom¬ 
plicated.” I am especially fond of the 
intro to the song “M79” and “Oxford 
Comma,” but the entire album is full 
of winners. You will find yourself 
unable to resist the temptation not 
to listen all the way through. That is 
why Vampire Weekend comes in at 
the top album of 2008. 

Enjoy, and cheers to hoping 2009 
produces more great music! 


Big kids 'spare’ some change 
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Director of Student Activities Staci Weber bowls during Big Broth¬ 
ers/Big Sisters’ Bowl for Kids’ Sake event on February 22. 
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From Huntingdon to Hungary 

Juniata's quarterback goes pro in Europe with Budapest Cowboys 



By Kevin Campbell 


CHRISTOPHER SHANNON / JUNIATIAN 

Juniata senior Jay Leonard will play professional football for the Buda¬ 
pest Cowboys in Hungary. 


Senior quarterback Jay Leonard 
will no longer be a Juniata Eagle 
come April 4 when he plays his 
first football game in Europe. 
Leonard will be substituting the 
Juniata gold for silver when he 
plays quarterback as a blue and 
silver Cowboy in Budapest, Hun¬ 
gary. Although he figured his foot¬ 
ball career would come to a close 
after this past fall season, he said 
that he “didn’t want to stop playing 
football.” 

Leonard was a two-time captain 
who finished his collegiate career 
with five Juniata records, two Cen¬ 
tennial Conference single-game 
leader awards and the 2008 NSCA 
Strength and Conditioning All- 
American Award. Leonard put up 
47 career touchdown passes, seven 
career mshing touchdowns and 
even one receiving touchdown at 
Juniata. 

The quarterback was presented 
with a potential opportunity last 
December. A coach from Germa¬ 
ny contacted Darrell Alt, associate 
athletic director, about Leonard 
playing for a European team in 
April. However, by the time Leon¬ 
ard had arranged to graduate early, 
another athlete had filled the quar¬ 
terback position. Despite the initial 
disappointment, he maintained an 
interest in playing football after 


graduation and outside the U.S. 

After talking with two coaches 
from the Arena Football League 
2, he was encouraged to go abroad 
and play. In addition, he talked 
with other Americans who had 
played in Europe who told him that 
it was an incredible experience. 

Leonard then learned of a web¬ 
site that most European teams use 
to recruit players, and he submitted 
his resume. Soon after, about 11 
different coaches contacted him. 
He decided to play for the Buda¬ 
pest Cowboys, who offered the 
best deal. 

The Cowboys play in the Cen¬ 
tral European Football League 
(CEFL), which has seven teams 
from around Europe. Leonard left 
for Europe March 2 and has started 
training with the team in Buda¬ 
pest. Leonard and the Cowboys 
will play 11 games before taking 
July off, and then they will resume 
practices, finish their season and 
start the playoffs. 

During his month off, Leonard 
plans to do some traveling around 
Europe as well as possibly getting 
a visit from his parents. 

“I’ve never been out of the 
country before, I’m young and it’s 
a great opportunity,” said Leonard. 
Leonard plans to return back home 
to the states November 10. 

Leonard is not the only new 
addition the Cowboys are mak¬ 


ing. The Cowboys recently hired 
a new head coach, Wally English, 
who has many years of experience 
coaching in the U.S. English has 
coached for NFL teams such as 
the Miami Dolphins, New Orleans 
Saints and Detroit Lions. English 
has also coached for some NCAA 
Division I teams. With the com¬ 
bination of a new coach and new 
quarterback, hopefully the Cow¬ 
boys can improve on their .500 re¬ 
cord last season in the CEFL. 

Not only does Leonard get to 
continue his football career, but 
this opportunity also allows him 
to get a head start on his coaching 
career. “I figured if I’m going to 
get into coaching this is a great guy 
I can network with,” said Leonard. 

Leonard will be one of three 
North American “import” play¬ 
ers on the Cowboys’ roster. His 
roommates will be from Canada 
and New York. Although most 
of the other players will be native 
Hungarians who speak Hungarian 
most will also speak English. 

In Budapest, Leonard will be 
provided housing, meals, internet, 
cable TV, all local transportation 
and 150 Euros a week, which is 
about 191 dollars. They will prac¬ 
tice three to four times a week 
since others on the team may have 
frill time jobs as well. Leonard also 
expects to be one of the younger 
players on the team. 


Werle still dominates 
court after ankle injury 

Quickest Achilles tendon recovery seen by doctors 


By Suzi Lindquist 

At the end of last year, Matt 
Werle’s senior season looked grim. 
Even though doctors said he would 
miss this season, Werle’s presence 
on the court this year has been any¬ 
thing but absent. 

Just after finals last year, while 
playing basketball, Werle com¬ 
pletely tore his Achilles tendon. 

Doctors initially told Werle that 
he would be able to play again in a 
year, which would be this coming 
May. He was not willing to wait 
that long. 

“It felt like someone kicked me 
in the back of my ankle real hard, 
but no one was near. I looked 
down at my ankle and saw an 
indent in my Achilles tendon. I 
knew something pretty serious had 
happened because I tried to stand 
up and couldn’t put my heel on the 
ground,” said Werle. 

However, after eight months of 
rehab and physical therapy, just 
before Christmas break and two 
weeks before volleyball’s pre¬ 
season, Werle’s doctors cleared 
him for all activities. His doctors 
said they had never seen such a 
quick Achilles tendon recovery, 
and some people never fully re¬ 
cover. 

“I did everything my physical 


therapist at home wanted me to 
do and then some. I really didn’t 
want to let my team down and not 
be able to play,” Werle said. 

“The Juniata trainers also 
worked wonders. They were with 
me every step of the way and I 
couldn’t have done it without their 
support. Because I worked so hard 
during physical therapy, I was able 
to start running and jumping a lot 
sooner, and the more I was able to 
do those things, the quicker the re¬ 
covery time would be.” 

While he is back on the court, 
Werle can still feel the injury in 
his ankle. Since his release was 
so close to the time that preseason 
started, confidence was an issue. 

“I was real nervous to push off 
of my right foot at first as well as 
land on it. Being that I am a set¬ 
ter, it hasn’t affected as much as it 
would have if I were to be a hit¬ 
ter. Jumping is not as important for 
a setter. I can’t make excuses for 
not setting a ball well because of 
my ankle, but it sure would have 
been nice to have been able to play 
during the fall non-traditional sea¬ 
son. I do not mn as fast or jump 
as high as I did before my injury 
but it seems that every day my calf 
muscle is getting stronger and I am 
becoming more confident in my¬ 
self,” said Werle. 


As the season has continued, 
Werle has felt more confident 
about his ankle, as well as with his 
game. While his athleticism may 
have been down, his experience 
and knowledge of the game helped 
him keep his starting spot on the 
team. Coach Jeremy Price, who 
came in during Werle’s sophomore 
year, knows that even though Wer- 
le’s injury was extensive, he is an 
elite player that has played at the 
highest levels for his age group. 

“I believe he is the best setter in 
the east coast and in the Midwest. 
When he tore his Achilles, we re¬ 
ally didn’t know until mid De¬ 
cember for sure if we’d have him 
for the season, but he was able to 
go Jan. 9, and obviously from my 
perspective, that was the biggest 
piece of the puzzle for the starting 
lineup,” said Coach Price. 

“He can make good hitters look 
great, average hitters look good, 
and bad hitters look average. Not 
every setter can do that. Getting 
him back was obviously very im¬ 
portant to what we can accomplish, 
which is to win the Dill final four 
and advance to the DI final four.” 

Both Werle and Coach Price 
believe that the team this year has 
started off well, but the team gets 


► see VOLLEYBALL page 14 
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Senior setter Matt Werle sets a teammate during Juniata’s match 
against Springfield on February 27. Werle had 56 assists on the evening, 
putting him over 4,000 for his career and moving him into third place in 
career assists in Juniata history, and first during the rally scoring era. 
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Season ends early for 
women’s basketball 

Loss in conference semifinals leaves JCWB with 
hope of making ECAC bid 


By Erin L. McGinley 


An 11 point disapointing loss on 
Feb. 26 left the women’s basket¬ 
ball team heartbroken. This loss 
came in the semifinal round of the 
Landmark Conference Champion¬ 
ship against number two seeded 
Moravian College. 

The loss hit us hard. Unlike last 
year, losing in the championship 
game, we knew the team would 
get a bid into the Eastern College 
Athletic Conference (ECAC). 
One year later, we don’t have 
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Junior forward Kelly Rotan and 
senior guard Claudia McDowell 
'jump-bump’ at Feb. 21’s match. 


that same confidence. We dropped 
in the semifinals and that could 
have been our last game. Now 
we can only hope for a bid for 
ECAC’s. 

The ECAC tournament is a step 
down from the NCAA tournament 
but is still very competitive. Ju¬ 
niata College enters the Southern 
subdivision of ECAC’s along with 
many other schools that we have 
played during regular competition. 

To be able to qualify for ECAC ’ s, 
the team must put in a bid and hope 
that they will be placed into the 
eight team bracket for their subdi¬ 
vision. ECAC tournament brack¬ 
ets are created after the NCAA 
tournament brackets. Teams that 
wish to continue on with their sea¬ 
son after not making the NCAA 
tournament enter the ECAC tour¬ 
nament with hopes of ending their 
season on a good note. 

“Going into last week’s game 
it didn’t even cross my mind [that 
the season could possibly end]. I 
didn’t approach the game with 
this fear that we would lose, that it 
could have been the last time that 
we stepped onto the floor, said se¬ 
nior captain Emily Hauser. “We 
were on such an upswing, and it 
just felt like everything was work¬ 
ing in our favor. Even though 
everything didn’t work out in the 
end, it’s still a surreal feeling; it 
hasn’t sunk in yet.” 


As we sat in the locker room 
after our game, we were speech¬ 
less. With our dreams of NCAAs 
crushed and without the confi¬ 
dence of an ECAC bid, we did not 
know if there was another game 
to look forward to. Having an un¬ 
decided future isn’t the best thing 
for our team. Towards the end of 
the season we began to control our 
own destiny. Once we got a feel 
for what it was like to be in control, 
we could not let it go; we liked the 
feeling too much. 

“I feel like we had the right at¬ 
titude going into the game, but 
things just didn’t work out way,” 
said freshman Kelsey Roman. 
“Going into that game we had so 
much to play for. Now we’re on 
the bubble [of continuing our sea¬ 
son].” 

Since we don’t know if our sea¬ 
son will continue on or if it came to 
an abrupt stop right before our eyes, 
we still need to practice. Practices 
are quite different now considering 
we don’t have any specific team to 
focus on or a particular game plan. 
Although we can’t focus on things 
specifically at practice, this leaves 
us with some options. 

Practice can be fun and en¬ 
tertaining with options. At one 
practice we used all six basketball 
hoops in the gym and the coaches 
threw us a ball. They explained 
the goal was to score, while play¬ 
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Sophmore forward Jen Hnatuck jumps for the tipoff at Juniata’s game 
against Susquehanna on Feb. 21. The Eagles won the matchup 65-58. 


ing seven on seven, using all the 
hoops with possession changing. 
Over the course of 45 minutes 
mles were added, such as scoring 
at the opposite end of the court, no 
dribbling and negative points for 
turnovers and missed layups. 

Some of the teams that put in a 
bid for ECAC’s have fewer losses 


than us, but their schedules are not 
as competitive. Hopefully, hav¬ 
ing a stronger schedule than other 
teams will give us give the edge in 
becoming one of the eight teams to 
make the Southern bracket out of 
the 18 teams that applied. 

The best we can do for now is to 
practice.. .and wait. 


T&F seniors pass the baton 


By Nick Talisman 


The Juniata Track and Field 
team has several experienced se¬ 
niors on the roster, from Kelsey 
Buffenmyer to Pat Filamor. How¬ 
ever, the more recent headlines 
have featured underclassmen. 

The announcement that Erika 
Brown had won Landmark Field 
Athlete of the Week last week is 
an indication of how the younger 
team members have been improv¬ 
ing at a phenomenal pace. 


However, it would be a mistake 
to say that they are doing this alone. 
The upperclassmen have been a 
very important catalyst in their 
younger teammates’ growth. “All 
the freshman base their behaviors 
on the seniors, and having an up¬ 
perclassmen to train with makes 
you more likely to train and to train 
harder,” said Buffenmeyer. 

Freshman decathlete George 
Bodziock agreed. “Pat Filamor 
and John West have helped a lot 
with my training,” he said. 


The seniors have accepted their 
leadership roles with open arms, 
happily helping their less experi¬ 
enced counterparts from the be¬ 
ginning of the year. “Since being 
consistent with training is the big¬ 
gest thing, a lot of ground work for 
successes is laid down in the fall, 
before the season starts,” Buffen¬ 
myer said. 

Buffenmyer and her fellow se¬ 
niors made sure that the fresh faces, 
who probably did not experience 
training like this in high school, 


understand it is a year round train¬ 
ing program, and that they have to 
stick to it. 

Brown’s success may mark a 
changing of the guard for the team, 
as a good portion of their team 
graduating is in May. Buffenmyer 
herself won Landmark Field Ath¬ 
lete of the Week three weeks ago, 
but is excited to see her teammate 
win it. Buffenmyer says, “It’s re¬ 
ally encouraging to know that 
Juniata’s success in the high jump 
will continue, as Erika has already 
improved a lot this year.” 

The freshman are not lacking in 
confidence either. Bodziock says, 


“I believe I am the hidden strength 
of the team. The caged tiger, if you 
will.” 

This is not to suggest the seniors 
will defer all successes to the fresh¬ 
man as the indoor season ends and 
the outdoor season begins. It is a 
safe bet that the seniors want to fin¬ 
ish strong. Buffenmyer thought the 
women’s team could finish as high 
as second in the Landmark Con¬ 
ference Indoor Track and Field 
Championships. 

They placed third with a strong 
showing of 91 points, and Buffen¬ 
myer won the high jump after last 
year, winning the award for Field 
Athlete of the Year at this event. 
Freshman Rebecca Shuke, sopho¬ 
more Courtney DeGemmis, junior 
Melissa Johnson and senior Amy 
Reynolds combined to provide Ju¬ 
niata’s other individual win, with a 
4x400 time of 4:15.45. 

On the men’s side of the tour¬ 
nament, senior Pat Filamor won 
the long jump with a phenomenal 
leap of 6.77 meters. Juniata also 
won the men’s distance medley as 
freshmen Nevin Diehl and Ceth 
Parker, junior Sam Williams and 
senior Tripp Rudolph combined 
for a time of 10:48.37. 

With three team members 
already winning weekly hon¬ 
ors, there have been plenty of 
individual successes to applaud. 
The third place finish for both 
men and women at the Landmark 
speaks to the success of the team 
as a whole. 

With the success the seniors are 
having, maybe the caged tiger has 
already been released. 
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Swim team grows with new coach 


Despite setbacks, swimmers have high hopes for season’s finish 
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A Juniata swimmer dives off the starting block at the beginning of a race during the Susquehanna meet 
earlier this season. 


on other teams, only that the Ju¬ 
niata girls were strong. 

“The girls adjusted very well 
when we needed to,” said sopho¬ 
more Rachel Gipe. 

One meet during the season 
stands out above the rest. Juniata 
lost to Drew University by one 
point, 94-95 on Jan. 23. “It was 
very disappointing,” said Stocker. 

“A few things could have been 
changed,” said Cooper. “Stats are 
stats.” 

“It is always easier to look back 
and say ‘if so,’ but we cannot put 
all the blame on Tom,” said Gipe. 
“It was a rookie mistake.” 

With no wins and nearing the 
end of the season, the team was 
full of tension. Finally, the girls 
won their first meet against Penn 
State Altoona, 107-83 on Jan. 31. 

“It was nice that we won on our 
own turf,” said Stocker. However, 


Kristen Musselman was dismissed, 
and three other team members, ju¬ 
nior Paige Black, junior Colleen 
Cribbs and freshmen Evan Beatty, 
had quit the team before Champi¬ 
onships. 

“The atmosphere at Champion¬ 
ships was different without those 
four girls,” said Gipe. The loss of 
four team members was ‘veiy sad 
and upsetting,’ but in the end Gipe 
said her swim times remained “un¬ 
touched.” 

Cooper said, “Having certain 
teammates gives competition, so 
having them there would have 
pushed me. But having some re¬ 
laxation was nice, too.” 

“I was disappointed in myself 
with not getting any personal bests, 
but I did surprise myself in the but¬ 
terfly,” said Stocker. 

“I was happy with Champs. I 
had some of my best times, which 


a 


As the season went on, he grew 
tremendously as a coach. 


Cooper said the win was “bitter¬ 


By Aimee Radic 

T he swim team finished the 
season with seven girls and 
a record of 1-7. Although 
the season was a rocky one due to 
internal conflict, the girls and new 
coach Tom Benoit grew together 
as a united team and competed 
strongly at Championships. 

Commenting on working with 
a new coach, sophomore Lindsay 


Cooper said, “[Benoit] learned a 
lot, and next year with more expe¬ 
rience and confidence, he should 
be even better. We have a lot of 
faith in him.” 

Freshman Jessica Stocker 
agreed. “As the season went on, he 
grew tremendously as a coach.” 

Although Benoit could not be 
contacted for an interview, the girls 
said that walking into the season, 
Benoit had high expectations. 


“We wanted to improve our re¬ 
cord,” said Stocker. 

“We just wanted to win some 
meets because we had more people 
than just the four from last year,” 
said Cooper. 

During meets, the swimmers 
sometimes felt intimidated by 
how many members were on other 
teams. “Quality, not quantity,” 
said Cooper, saying that it did not 
matter how many girls there were 


sweet.” 

“Our accomplishment was un¬ 
dercut by the distractions,” said 
Gipe. 

After the win, senior captain 


surprised me,” said Cooper. “After 
everything was over and calmed 
down, I am looking forward to 
next year getting new girls and 
hopefully bringing this program to 
what it used to be.” 


Volleyball off to strong start 

Fans help to keep JC energy high on the court 


► from VOLLEYBALL page 12 


better as they continue on. Coach 
Price believes that the team has 
made steady and tremendous im¬ 
provements in the fall, and that 
was without Werle, and since his 
comeback they have become even 
better. 

“We’re a little better this week 
than we were last week, and you 
start to see that when you don’t 
play your best match but you can 
still win,” said Price. 

“We have started out this season 
strong. Our young pin hitters have 
matured, which is a tremendous 
help this year. Our middle hit¬ 
ters have always been good but its 
tough relying on just a couple play¬ 
ers,” Werle said. 

“This year our passing has im¬ 
proved, which allows me to set the 
middles when I want and it opens 
up the pin hitters. More often 
than not our pin hitters are hitting 
against a single block and that is 
really allowing them to hit for such 
successful numbers. Anthony Da- 
miano, our libero, is playing next 
to perfect. He has been leading 
the country in digs per set and has 
been passing great. He is arguably 
the best libero on the East coast,” 
Werle said. 

At the halfway point this season, 
the Eagles, who dropped a match 
to number one ranked Springfield 
and then beat number four ranked 
NYU, are 8-4 overall and 4-3 in 
the conference. With half the sea¬ 
son still to go, and a trip to Califor¬ 
nia during Spring Break, the team 
is looking to improve even more. 
But Werle notes that it isn’t all 
about the players. 


“The fan support, as usual, has 
been great. We could not be as suc¬ 
cessful without the fans. Not only 
do the fans get in our opponents’ 


heads but they are also a big part 
of keeping our energy high on the 
court. Much thanks to the fans,” 
said Werle. 
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Senior middle hitter Dan Powers, powers a spike past a NYU defender 
during Juniata’s match against the Violets on February 28. The Eagles 
defeated NYU 3-0 (30-26, 30-24, 30-29). 
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2009 Juniata baseball preview: 

Leadership, determination will be key 
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Junior short stop Andrew Kriss takes a swing at a pitch last season. The 
Eagles start the 2009 season on March 7 with a game against North¬ 
western College in Fort Pierce, FL. 


By Chad Kohr 


Baseball teams that rely solely 
on talent can only go so far. The 
2009 baseball team has talent that 
stacks up with anyone, but it will 
be work ethic, determination and 
team chemistry that take the team 
to the next level. 

Tom Gibboney returns for his 
second year as head coach after an 
extremely successful 2008 season. 
Coach Gibboney feels like he has 
a special group of guys who are 
ready to compete at a high level. 

“We’ve got a lot of quality play¬ 
ers coming back that have experi¬ 
ence. This is a group of dedicated, 
passionate players who enjoy the 
game and work very hard,” said 
Gibboney. 

Senior outfielder Adam Spada- 
fora believes the key to the team’s 
success will be a cohesive team 
mentality and strong desire to 
win. “Unity is a huge strength 
for this team, eveiyone is gelling 
nicely. Everyone is working hard 
and doing what they need to do in 
preseason and no one is complain¬ 
ing,” said Spadafora. 

Gibboney feels like a few 
changes in philosophy from last 
year will give the team a much bet¬ 
ter chance to win this season. “We 
will have to score runs differently 
this year because we aren’t going 
to hit as many home runs. We will 
rely on getting a lot more base hits 
and by doing this we have the abil¬ 
ity to score just as many runs,” said 
Gibboney. 

Spadafora, who returns after a 
historic junior season, will lead 
the new offense. Spadafora set the 


College’s single season record for 
hits with 73, enabling him to hit for 
an astounding, team leading .465 
batting average. 

The offensive machine also lead 
the team in runs, doubles, total 
bases and steals. Despite all of 
the success, his main goals for this 
year are to be a leader and make 
his teammates better. 

“I want to be an even better 
leader than last year. I expect us 
to play harder than anyone we 
face and I’m going to let everyone 
know they can do just as well as I 
did last year. I want everyone to 
do well,” said Spadafora. 

Another change Gibboney and 
his staff will make is how they 
operate the pitching staff. “This 
year we’ll have a different style 
of pitching. We are going to use a 
pitcher by committee philosophy. 
We will be using different guys 
more frequently as opposed to 
wearing a couple of them down,” 
said Gibboney. 

Junior pitcher Tyler Clifford 
will be expected to anchor the staff 
of young pitchers. Clifford re¬ 
turns with the most experience on 
the mound from last year with 10 
starts, four complete games and a 
6-1 record. 

Besides being relied on as the 
ace of the staff, Clifford will be ex¬ 
pected to teach the younger pitch¬ 
ers and pass on the knowledge he 
has picked up throughout his ca¬ 
reer. 

“We have a lot of young pitch¬ 
ers without much experience, but 
the talent is there. My goal this 
year is to go out and win every 
conference game I pitch, but I also 


want to help the younger guys to 
leam how to be better and pass 
on everything I know,” said Clif¬ 
ford. 

The Eagles’ pitching staff has 
the advantage of an experienced 
upperclassman behind the plate. 
Gibboney expects junior catcher 
Greg Hoffman to help the young 
pitchers improve. 

“Having Hoffman back there 
is a major advantage because he 
knows the pitchers. He’s not only 
focused on being a good catcher 
and throwing people out, but he 
wants to leam the strengths of 
our pitchers so he can call a better 
game,” said Gibboney. 

Hoffman will also be a big stick 
in the lineup and will be expected 
to drive in mns. Hoffman was 
second on the team in mns batted 
in last year with 41, along with 
batting a stellar .322. The team 
mentality is so transcendent that 
Hoffman, along with Spadafora 
and Clifford, is mainly concerned 
with helping teammates improve 
as well. 

“Along with continuing to im¬ 
prove at the plate, I want to help 
mold and craft the young pitching 
staff. I want to use my experience 
to mold the young guys into the 
college pitchers they can be,” said 
Hoffman. 

The team will need to feed off 
the leadership and motivation 
when they kick off the season in 
Florida starting on March 7. “We 
only won one game in Florida last 
year, we want to do better and pick 
up some momentum coming into 
the year,” said Spadafora. 

Hoffman is confident that the 


team is ready to start the season 
better this time around. “There’s a 
lot of positive energy on the team, 


guys are really getting after it. We 
are very excited and optimistic 
about the season,” said Hoffman. 


tagiu ouaio 
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Senior guard Jeff Berkey drives to the basket against a Drew 
defender on Feb. 21. Berkey led the Eagles in assists on the 
season with 55 and was second on the team in scoring, aver¬ 
aging 13.3 points per game for the season. 


The men’s basketball 
team finished its sea¬ 
son last weekend with 
a game against Susque¬ 
hanna University. 

The season in review: 

Eight freshman saw play¬ 
ing time. 

There was an average of 
421 fans at every home 
game. 

Senior Dave Thompson 
was the team’s leading 
scorer, at 14.6 points per 
game. 

Junior Jeff Berkey was 
the team’s leading scorer 
during conference play at 
14.8 points per game. 

Senior Eric Muessler led 
the team with 153 re¬ 
bounds (6.1 per game). 

The team won four of the 
last six games. 

Six different players led 
the team in scoring in a 
game. 

Coach Curley now has 96 
career wins at Juniata. 


North Lawn will 
undergo facelift 

Reseeding will rejuvenate the field, 
create practice space for club teams 


By Talia C. Valencia 

After talks with student gov¬ 
ernment and other authorities 
on campus, the reseeding of 
North Lawn received approval. 
According to Juniata’s grounds 
supervisor, Jeff Meadows, the 
process will take place in April 
as soon as temperatures become 
favorable for grass growth. 

The treatment began in De¬ 
cember when the field was 
dressed with compost. 

In April, the field will be 
seeded and roped it off until the 
field has been restored to a more 
acceptable state. It will remain 
roped off until it is ready to en¬ 
dure the wear and tear of mshed 
college students headed to class 
and intense athletic practices. 

In the future, special attention 
will be given to any worn areas 
that will need reseeded from 
excessive use said Meadows. 
This will require plots to be sec¬ 
tioned off, but hopefully it will 
not be to the extent as that in 
April. 

Although it has not been con¬ 


firmed, Meadows believes club 
practices will have to be relocat¬ 
ed to the fields behind Ellis Hall. 
He was unsure of any conflicts 
with other teams. 

Despite possible conflicts, 
Zane Miller, a senior on the 
men’s mgby team, said the 
teams have to be patient now and 
realize how great it will be in the 
years to come. 

“As far as the spring goes,” 
said Miller, “We try and use the 
football fields as much as pos¬ 
sible so hopefully we can avoid 
conflicts there.” 

Miller said he actually prefers 
practicing behind Ellis because 
there is more room and the gen¬ 
eral conditions of the fields are 
much better. The mgby team 
does not practice there in the 
fall because of conflicting prac¬ 
tice schedules with the football 
team. 

Unfortunately for Miller, this 
is his last year at Juniata. “I 
won’t get to reap the benefits 
of the reseeding, but it will be 
a good thing definitely. I’m ex¬ 
cited to hear that.” 
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By Bennett Rea 


One of the downsides of going 
to a small school is that sometimes 
there’s nothing to write about. Oh 
sure, people get busted for growing 
pot in their rooms and sometimes 
students fall off cliffs, but nothing 
major. Those big campuses have 
all the luck. There are fights, riots, 
couch burnings, etc. But no, I’m 
not lucky enough for that to hap¬ 
pen here. 

I considered writing about 
Spring Break, since it is almost 
upon us. But honestly, most Ju¬ 
niata students are just going to go 
home and take an eight-day nap. 
Those that don’t will probably take 
an eight-day nap when they get 
back. The people that are some¬ 


how going to stay awake over 
break will: 

1. Enjoy a nice hot week in 
the sunshine of their home state or 
a beautiful beach or; 

2. Freeze to death. 

St. Patty’s Day is coming up, 
too, but it’s always the same old 
thing; drink green beer and then 
in the morning, forget everything 
that happened after the first beer. 
There’s nothing wrong with that 
(at all), but it’s pretty tough to write 
about extensively. 

I thought about writing about 
those people who stand at the 
windows in Baker and stare at... 
something. But I pretty much just 
described the entire thing in that 


sentence.... 

The Career Fair was another 
topic I considered. You know, the 
event in the gym where half of the 
students know what’s going on 
and the other half wanders aim¬ 
lessly? The first group is all about 
“networking” and “getting a job” 
and “not living on the streets after 
college.” The second group is con¬ 
fused and can get hooked into talk¬ 
ing to employers that they have ab¬ 
solutely zero interest in. They take 
a lap or two around the gym, look 
around a lot, talk to a few people 
and get the hell out. 

After all my deliberating on 
what to focus on in this column, I 
finally came up with a good idea. I 
decided to write about the fact that 
I have absolutely nothing to write 
about. I hope it works. 


^JHU/^BS UP. THUIABS 



to Matt Nathanson. Not only was he way funnier than any comedian who’s 
visited JC, but he wasn’t Fabolous-ly late. 



to the Career Day organizers for bribing us with lame business cards and 
not even delivering 100 percent. If you’re going to make us an offer we 
can easily refuse, at least come through with the goods. 

to National Sleep Awareness Week. Unfortunately, nobody at Juniata no¬ 
ticed since we were all too sleep deprived to read. 



to the hacks at Star Magazine for dragging Juniata students into the dookie 
they’re digging. 



Surfs up 


PHOTO COUTESY OF EMILY MAYERNIK 

The Kepples hang loose during this past summer’s Meow Luau. 


Guess who? 



Can you name this Juniata professor? This campus personality 
will be revealed in the next issue. 


IN CAPS WITH OTHEPS 



9/96.03 
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THAT'S WHAT YOU S6T POP 
SPINS OPTIMISTIC IN MY 

V ppeseNce. * 
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Freshman set to be mayor 

Two politics students launch campaigns for local government positions 


By Seth Fox 


Two Juniata students are taking 
steps to enter local politics. Fresh¬ 
man David Sill and sophomore 
Zach Gordon have plans to run for 
Huntingdon mayor and prothono- 
tary, respectively. 

Sill, who unsuccessfully ran for 
freshman class president this past 
year, is running to be the Mayor 
of Huntingdon Township. Sill is 
running unopposed, and the dead¬ 
line for handing in registration pa¬ 
pers for a mayoral campaign has 
passed. 

Mayor Foster Ulrich, who has 


been Huntingdon mayor for the 
past two terms, has been a role 
model for Sill through this entire 
process. “...Ulrich told me he was 
retiring, paper work was due in 
several days, and he and I both felt 
like I was qualified for the job,” 
said Sill. 

Ulrich did respond to requests 
for comments. 

The primary elections are on 
May 19 and the general elections 
follow on Nov. 3. 

Although Sill is running on the 
Republican ballot, he does not 
want to represent only the Re¬ 
publicans of Huntingdon or only 


the Democrats. 

“Government for me is about 
helping people, whether they are 
Democrat or Republican,” said 
Sill. He is organizing a write-in 
campaign for the Democratic pri¬ 
mary. Sill’s goals as mayor will 
focus on policies that help mem¬ 
bers of all parties. 

“In these tough economic times, 
I want to make sure none of our lo¬ 
cal taxes go up at all. I want to keep 
the municipal government running 
as best as possible without rais¬ 
ing taxes. I may even find ways to 


► see CAMPAIGNS page 6 
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Freshman David Sill, left, is campaigning to be mayor of Huntingdon. 
Sophomore Zach Gordon, right, hopes to be prothonotary. 
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The Alborada Dance Company performs a flamenco dance at Fiesta Latina on March 
28. Attendees were treated to Hispanic food, dancing and information on Spanish¬ 
speaking countries at the event, which was sponsored by the Spanish Club. 


Club sports fight for field space 

Teams and administration work together to address problem 


By Kelly O’Shea 


Club sports teams are working with 
the administration to ensure better ac¬ 
cess to field space for their practices and 
games. 

This year, the Men’s and Women’s 
Rugby Club and the Ultimate Frisbee 
Club have faced difficulties finding 
space where all three teams can practice 
comfortably. “We’re all frustrated and in 
the same boat,” said Junior Emily Boyd, 


co-president of Ultimate Frisbee. 

In previous years, the three teams 
have shared North Lawn. However, with 
the re-seeding of this space under way, 
the teams are without a reliable practice 
field. 

The Ultimate Frisbee club was pleased 
with the large turnout this year, but the 
increased size created a greater demand 
for field space. 


► see CLUB SPORTS page 4 


Endowments falling 

Nationwide, university funds reflect sour economy 


By Kat Pearce 


Eight percent of Juniata’s annual budget 
could be in jeopardy. This crucial percent¬ 
age comes from the College’s endowment, 
a fund invested in the stock market to accu¬ 
mulate interest over time. 

Due to the economic downturn, Juniata’s 
endowment fell 21.5 percent—from $71.1 
million to $56.3 million—from May 31 to 
Oct. 30. Nationally, university endowments 
fell about 23 percent from June to Novem¬ 
ber, according to the New York Times. 

The Times reported, “The steep declines 
are forcing colleges and universities across 
the country to contemplate wage freezes, 
layoffs and a halt to construction projects.” 


At Juniata, salaries are frozen for the next 
year, and new construction projects will only 
occur if paid for by donations. However, there 
are no plans for layoffs, current construction 
projects will be completed as planned and 
tuition will only raise 3.9 percent. 

“We will continue to paint, maintain and 
landscape what we have,” said Rob Yel- 
nosky, vice president for finance and opera¬ 
tions. “We do not have plans to cut the level 
of services we provide.” 

Juniata’s endowment is smaller than most 
of its competitors, which during healthy eco¬ 
nomic times can be a burden. However, “in 
down times, it means we’re not as affected,” 


► see ENDOWMENT page 5 


Sticking with an old tradition 

JC Sapsuckers wrap up another maple sugaring season 


By Steven Goehring 

A group of students have been working 
since Febmaiy to continue the long-stand¬ 
ing tradition of making maple symp at the 
Raystown Field Station. The Sapsuckers 
club recently celebrated another season with 
their annual Maplefest. 

On March 21, club members invited the 
student body to participate in a demonstra¬ 
tion of maple syrup making. They served 
waffles, ice cream and their own maple 
syrup. The event took place at the Grove 
Farm location of Juniata’s Raystown Field 
Station. 

“It was the best Maplefest we’ve had 
so far,” said Sapsuckers club co-president 
Adam Bell. According to Bell, a senior, at- 
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Sid Blair pours sap water into a tank to be 
towed up to Grove Farm. 

tendance was around 150 or more people. 
“We had people from all over. People from 


► see MAPLEFEST page 3 


Huntingdon’s hostage 

Peggy Ann Bradnick, a na¬ 
tive of Shade Gap, PA, re¬ 
flects on her experience as 
a kidnap survivor. 

NEWS, page 2 



Geo-‘caching’ in 

Juniata outdoor enthusiasts 
orient themselves with geo¬ 
caching, the new-age form of 
treasure hunting. 

NEWS, page 3 



The mash-up king 



Music columnist Caitlin 
Bigelow catches up with 
recent music sensation 
Girl Talk. 

A&E, page 10 


Step into spring 

Fashion columnist Kelly 
Ferguson details the ba¬ 
sics of a stylish spring 
wardrobe. 

A&E, page 11 
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Huntingdon County resident Peggy Ann Bradnick, who was kidnapped by 
a deranged neighbor in 1966 and held for seven days in the woods, is now 
director of the Standing Stone Senior Center on Washington Street. 


The survivor of Shade Gap 

Local kidnap victim reflects on being held hostage 


By Brittany Moyer 


In 2002, it was Elizabeth Smart. 
In 1991, Carrie Lawson. In 1974, 
Patty Hearst. And in 1966, it was 
Peggy Ann Bradnick. 

Over the years, the names of 
these kidnap victims have entered 
American households, each with its 
own unfortunate story to grab pub¬ 
lic attention and urge a prayer for 
safety. Only one of these names, 
though, bears special significance 
to this Pennsylvania region. 

Peggy Ann Bradnick was a 17- 
year-old junior at Southern Hunt¬ 
ingdon High School when she was 
kidnapped on May 11,1966. A na¬ 
tive of Shade Gap, a tiny township 
40 minutes south of Juniata Col¬ 
lege, Bradnick was walking home 
from the bus stop with her five 
younger siblings, as she did each 
afternoon. 

Without warning, an armed 
man, disguised by a mask and 
sunglasses, jumped down from a 
pine thicket by the roadside and 
grabbed her. 

“I want no sass from any of 
you,” he told her brothers and sis¬ 
ters. Then he dragged Bradnick, 
dressed in a white blouse, red 
jumper and brown suede shoes, 


into the woods. 

Reported to have known the 
mgged area surrounding Shade 
Gap “like a book,” the kidnapper, 
44-year-old William Hollenbaugh, 
strategically dragged Bradnick 
through the Tuscarora Mountains 
for the next week. During the day, 
he held her on a leash as they tram¬ 
pled through the woods and hid 
in caves. At night, he chained her 
to trees as he slept on the ground 
nearby. The two barely exchanged 
words. 

“You didn’t talk to him. He 
wasn’t a person you could relate to 
and talk to,” said Bradnick. 

Despite the largest manhunt in 
Pennsylvania history, which at its 
peak swelled to almost 1,000 ac¬ 
tive searchers, Hollenbaugh eluded 
capture for seven days. 

On the third day, with police ur¬ 
gently calling for volunteers, Juni¬ 
ata College President Calvert Ellis 
cancelled classes and encouraged 
male students to volunteer for the 
effort. Over 150 Juniata students 
participated in fruitless searches. 

Bill Alexander, former vice pres¬ 
ident of finance and operations and 
a Juniata alum (’66), was a student 
involved in the search. “The way 
I remember it, word came in that 


they thought they had seen him, 
and I can remember the brilliant 
directions we were given, and the 
directions were: ‘If you see him, 
tell him to stop. If he doesn’t stop, 
shoot him,”’ said Alexander. 

Hollenbaugh was the one to fire 
the first shot, however. On the sixth 
day of searching, Hollenbaugh fa¬ 
tally shot an FBI agent and as he 
approached Hollenbaugh’s hiding 
place. 

Hollenbaugh was no longer just 
a kidnapper; he was also a killer. 
“That certainly changed the tone 
of it when people were getting 
killed,” said Alexander. 

Then, on May 18, Hollenbaugh 
ran into a police roadblock near the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. Amidst a 
flurry of gunshots, one blast caught 
Hollenbaugh in the shoulder, kill¬ 
ing him. 

Bradnick was finally free. 
Amazingly, she was in good con¬ 
dition, with only minor scrapes, 
bruises and blisters from her week 
spent traipsing the woods at her 
kidnapper’s hand. Hollenbaugh 
did not physically abuse her. 

In a prepared statement given 
two days after her release, Brad- 


► see KIDNAP page 6 


Not thy brother’s keeper: Brethren’s wild child 

Unshepherded, Juniata College is the black sheep of the Church’s flock 


By Marie Roller 

Deep roots in the Church of the 
Brethren have shaped the College 
and left a stamp that endures today. 
Of the six liberal arts colleges affil¬ 
iated with the Church of the Breth¬ 
ren, Juniata rests on the liberal end 
of the spectrum. 

Although founded by Church 
members, the College has re¬ 
mained independent since its be¬ 
ginnings. It has always been co-ed 
and open to non-Brethren students, 
and throughout Juniata’s history, 
the Church has never frilly em¬ 
braced the College. 

“The Church of the Brethren has 
always been skeptical about higher 
education,” said College chaplain 
David Witkovsky. Historically, the 
Church has prized steadfast faith 
and simplicity over the “worldli- 
ness” of higher learning. 

Over the years, support from 
individual Church of the Brethren 
congregations has fluctuated, re¬ 
flecting shifting College policies. 

“The Church is quick to be 
critical,” said Witkovsky. Many 
Church members have been reluc¬ 
tant to swallow Juniata’s reputation 
as a wet college campus, permit¬ 
ting alcohol use for those of age. 
A strong contingent voiced oppo¬ 
sition to the arming of the College 
police department. This was seen 
as a defacement of the nonviolent 
belief system that Juniata’s found¬ 
ers espoused. 

Despite the disagreements be¬ 
tween the College and the Church, 
the Church of the Brethren has a 
continued influence on the col¬ 
lege. 

Juniata’s unique Peace and 
Conflict Studies Program springs 
directly from the nonviolent tradi¬ 
tion of the Church of the Brethren. 
Elizabeth Evans Baker, an active 
Church member and ardent peace 


activist, was the driving force be¬ 
hind the creation of the program. 

The Baker Institute for PACS 
is named in honor of her contribu¬ 
tion. Her commitment to non-vio¬ 
lence was passionate, and she en¬ 
visioned the Juniata community as 
a springboard for nonviolent action 
through learning. 

Celia Cook-Hufftnan, profes¬ 
sor of peace studies and associate 
director of the Baker Institute, said 
that the program is still enriched 
by the influence of Church of the 
Brethren sponsors and speakers. 

One of the most profound val¬ 
ues imbued by the Church into the 
PACS program is “the notion of 
a conscience, of an ethical core,” 
said Cook-Huffman. 

During World War Two, Church 
of the Brethren members helped to 
set up alternative service camps for 
those who refused to serve in the 


military. This emphasis on service 
and volunteering lives on in the 
Brethren Volunteer Service and is 
reflected in Juniata’s service learn¬ 
ing programs. 

Erin Smith, a senior PACS 
POE, comes from a background in 
the Church of the Brethren. “The 


things that Juniata emphasizes 
stem from the Church of the Breth¬ 
ren tradition: sustainability, simple 
living, service and peacemaking,” 
said Smith. 

Many students from the Church 
of the Brethren attend Juniata to¬ 
day, although few are active in 
campus ministry. 

“It’s not the Church of the 


Brethren’s way to force religion 
on anyone,” said Smith. Although 
other colleges affiliated with the 
Church of the Brethren offer class¬ 
es on the Church tradition, Juniata 
does not. 

Senior Sara-Beth Stoltzlus, 
a member of the Church of the 


Brethren, was drawn to Juniata by 
the PACS program. She described 
some Church of the Brethren tra¬ 
ditions still popular with students, 
such as the annual Love Feast, 
where students sing together, eat 
together and participate in a foot 
washing ceremony. 

Individual congregations from 
the surrounding area provide 


funding for 20 different scholar¬ 
ship funds for Brethren and non- 
Brethren students. College regula¬ 
tions stipulate that three of the 40 
members of the College Board of 
Trustees must be Church of the 
Brethren. 

“They definitely have a voice, 
but they don’t sway any deci¬ 
sions,” said Witkovsky. 

Fiona Grugran is a Juniata Val¬ 
ley High School senior and mem¬ 
ber of the Church of the Brethren 
who currently takes classes at Ju¬ 
niata. She feels that the College has 
lost touch with its roots. 

“It makes me mad,” Grugan 
said. “Juniata used to host the East¬ 
ern Regional Youth Conference for 
Church of the Brethren students. A 
few years ago, it was cancelled be¬ 
cause of a sporting event. This is 
not a Brethren College anymore, 
it’s a sports college.” 


a 


This is not a Brethren College anymore. 
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Forget the map, pick up a GPS 

Students ‘cache in’ on geocaching , a new-age treasure hunt 


Where on campus? 



CHRISTOPHER SHANNON/JUNIATIAN 


Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your 
guess to the Juniatian@Juniata.edu. The first correct answer 
will receive a free Espresso Bar drink from Sheetz. 


By Talia C. Valencia 


Geocaching is an updated ver¬ 
sion of treasure hunting where 
enthusiasts use GPS technology to 
explore nature. 

“I like to think of geocaching as 
treasure hunting with a GPS; like 
a pirate searching for where V 
marks the spot on an old map,” 
said senior Elizabeth Danforth. 

All that is needed to pick up the 
hobby is a GPS and a membership 
to a geocaching Web site. One of 
the most popular sites is geocach- 
ing.com. Geocachers search online 
for caches in a desired area, get 
the coordinates and plug them into 
the GPS. After that Geocachers 
head outside and follow the coor¬ 
dinates. 

Geocaching relies heavily on 
Web sites devoted to the hobby. 
Each cache typically has its own 
page online stating the coordinates, 
the type of cache, seeking diffi¬ 
culty, hints and much more useful 
information. 

“The Web site [geocaching, 
com] is really great because it con¬ 
nects to Google Maps. You can see 
the image of your area, and they 


have little icons where different 
caches are located,” said Danforth. 
Enter the zip code on the homep¬ 
age and all geocaches in the area 
are identified. 

There are some rules involved. 
Senior Kevin Scheib said, “You 
can’t destroy anything out in 
the woods and you have to have 
permission to place geocaches 
around.” Other common rules can 
be found online. 

“Geocaches are usually little 
boxes hidden in different nooks 
and crannies outside,” said Dan¬ 
forth. “They are disguised so that if 
you are looking for them you will 
be able to find them, but if you are 
not looking for them you’ll look 
right over them; you won’t be able 
to see them at all.” 

GPSs are necessary tools; how¬ 
ever, they cannot lead the person 
to the exact location of the cache. 
Danforth said, “You get within 
40 or 50 feet sometimes and then 
you have to actively search for it. 
Sometimes there are hints as to 
where to look and other times you 
are just blindly searching. What 
you are looking for can be as small 
as a film canister, as big as a chest 


or it can be the place itself.” 

There are many types of caches. 
A multicache is a string of caches 
that lead the geocacher on an ad¬ 
venture. Danforth explained that 
one cache leads to another, until 
the end of the sequence is found. 

Another type is the virtual cache, 
in which the destination itself is the 
reward. Assistant Professor of Ed¬ 
ucation, Kathleen Jones, said that a 
virtual cache implies “people want 
you to see the site.” There is some¬ 
thing about that particular place 
that is unique. 

Jones went to Cape May and 
found a virtual cache. She said the 
site was, “the most incredible sight 
you could imagine. It was a beau¬ 
tiful, hidden lake in the middle of 
a beach area. Most people had no 
idea it was there. It was a tough 
one to get to and [the Web site] 
said that.” She said it was worth 
the difficult trek and inside the box 
there were binoculars and informa¬ 
tion describing the area. 

Sometimes a cache contains a 
travel bug. These tags have a track¬ 
ing number on them so people can 
view their travels online. Danforth 
found a gnome statue with an at¬ 
tached travel bug behind a shoot¬ 
ing range in Texas that held its 
story. 

“This bug’s goal was to find 
peaceful forests and to someday 
make it to Germany,” said Dan¬ 
forth. “I haven’t brought it to the 
Peace Chapel yet, but I plan on 
bringing it up there because it is 
a lot more peaceful up there than 
behind a shooting range. If one of 
the international students happens 
upon this and brings it to Germany 
then its missions will be fulfilled.” 

In addition to a logbook contain¬ 
ing notes from other geocachers 
who found the cache, there may 
be little knickknacks that can 
be taken as long as they are 
replaced with something else. 
Scheib said most trinkets are 


quite inexpensive. 

There is a “take something, 
leave something rule,” said Jones. 
She always leaves behind the 
Massachusetts quarter in caches 
because that is where her family 
lives. 

Danforth said, “Sometimes there 
is a gift for the first person who 
finds the cache like a small radio 
or something like that. Sometimes 
people put disposable cameras 
in there. People take pictures of 
themselves and bring it to another 
box.” 

Sometimes geocachers plan oth¬ 
er events. “It’s like a secret party in 
the woods,” said Danforth. “There 
was one in Altoona that happened 
awhile ago. You were supposed to 
bring something orange and ex¬ 
actly at 3:15 in the afternoon if you 
were there for the event you would 
put on your orange t-shirt. .. .Sud¬ 


denly there were 50 people with 
orange shirts. It’s supposed to last 
13 minutes or something and then 
they took off their orange shirts 
and disappeared. It’s just for fun.” 

Although there is not a formal 
group on campus that goes geo¬ 
caching there is interest. In fact, 
Jones is working on receiving a 
grant to install five geocaches in 
the Raystown Lake area. 

“We will use the grant to pur¬ 
chase GPS units that will be housed 
at the visitor’s center and some of 
the caches may contain binocu¬ 
lars...along with educational infor¬ 
mation about the flora and fauna of 
the surrounding 100 meter area,” 
said Jones. 

“[Geocaching] is going to hope¬ 
fully get more people back outside 
again and enjoy the outside by try¬ 
ing to find these geocaches that 
people have placed,” said Jones. 



PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY KEVIN DUNDORE/JUNIATIAN 


Senior Michael Day demonstrates geocaching, the new-age form of 
treasure hunting, using his GPS unit to search for hidden items. 


Maplefest a sweet success 



CHRISTOPHER SHANNON/JUNIATIAN 


Dave Blair strains finished maple syrup before it is bottled during Sap- 
suckers’ Maplefest on March 21. 


► from MAPLEFEST page 1 


the community, Juniata staff and 
we even had a family from Or¬ 
egon.” Bell added that nearly 20 
people from his family were there 
as well. 

The festival allowed guests to 
leam about and try out the process 
of making maple symp. 

“We made maple syrup, we 
made maple candy, we had waf¬ 
fles,” Bell said. He added that the 
Sapsuckers and their guests made 
10 gallons of symp during the fes¬ 
tival. They have made more than 
30 total gallons this season. 

Maple sugaring is the term giv¬ 
en to the general craft of boiling 
down sugarwater from maple trees 
to make it into food items. Some 
products often made from maple 
sugaring include symp, maple hard 
candy, spreadable sweet cream and 
maple flavoring that can be added 
to anything from salad dressing to 
spicy barbeque sauce. 

Maple festivals at Juniata have 
taken place since 1973, but maple 
sugaring has been a tradition at 
Grove Farm for much longer. Dean 
Grove and his younger siblings 
first tapped the trees on the Grove 
farm in 1928. The Grove children 


started making maple symp as a 
side business, and continued to do 
so for many years. 

Maple sugaring ceased in 1970, 
when the Groves were forced to 
sell the farm because of plans to 
develop Raystown Lake. Juniata 
College secured a deal by which 
the college could lease the old farm 
property, and the Raystown Field 
Station opened in 1974. Maple syr¬ 
up production resumed that same 
year, under the guidance of one of 
Dean’s siblings. 

The Sapsuckers have organized 
the sugaring season into a sched¬ 
uled set of activities, making stu¬ 
dent participation easy. “Our big 
active season is in the spring, but 
usually we’re out [at Grove Farm] 
in the fall at least once or twice,” 
said Bell. “We have a meeting in 
February, and that’s when things 
really get started.” 

“Once things get rolling, we 
usually go out two or three times a 
week, depending on the weather,” 
said Brian Pearson, also a senior 
and co-president of the Sapsuck¬ 
ers. 

Once the sugaring season starts, 
it is vital to be quick in tapping 
the trees. When temperatures rise 
above freezing in the day but fall 


below freezing at night, a light, 
sweet sugarwater starts to mn up 
the trunk of Sugar Maple trees. 
If a small length of metal pipe is 
inserted into a hole drilled in the 
tree, that water can mn out of the 
trunk and into a bucket for col¬ 
lection. Once the nights begin to 
stay above freezing, though, the 
sugarwater thickens and loses its 
sweetness as the tree starts adding 
nutrients to the sugarwater. This 
thicker sap indicates the end of the 
sugaring season. 

As larger sugaring operations 
have streamlined to be more com¬ 
petitive, the Sapsuckers remained 
largely traditional, preserving the 
practice as it was when the Grove 
children began making symp in 
1928. 

“Very few people do it the old 
way like we do it,” said Bell. “A lot 
of people have now switched over 
to where everything’s mn on lines, 
and reverse osmosis to keep their 
symp light.” 

In keeping with their traditional 
approach, Sapsuckers’ student 
helpers carry sugarwater from 
the trees in buckets, and augment 
that with a few trees connected by 
tubes. 

For boiling down the symp, they 


use a four-section finishing pan 
over a wood fire, a process that 
requires great precision to prevent 
damage to the pan. 

That traditional approach is what 
attracts students to the club. “It’s 
about being outdoors,” said Bell. 
“That’s where I’m most happy, is 
out in the woods.” 

Bell added that the opportunity 
to make maple symp played a part 
in his decision to attend Juniata. 

Pearson agreed that the lure of 
the outdoors is one of the Sapsuck¬ 
ers’ best assets. “We both hunt and 
fish and stuff. We grew up on it.” 


Sapsuckers continues to be mn 
mostly by a small yet dedicated 
group of students. Alumni also 
help, coming from various parts of 
the country and many graduating 
classes. 

“We have a handful of dedicat¬ 
ed people, and outside of that on 
a given weekend, we might have 
10 people at most,” Pearson said. 
“We feed them, though.” 

Juniata offers students a unique 
historical and outdoors activity. 

“I thought that was really cool,” 
said Bell. “Where else can you do 
that?” 
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Lack of field space frustrates club sports teams 


ALISON RIHS/JUNIATIAN 

The Ulitmate Frisbee Club plays a game on Ellis Field, which it may use when the football team is not practic¬ 
ing. Head Football Coach Carmen Felus has been accommodating in allowing intramural use of field space. 


► from CLUB SPORTS page 1 

Freshman Aaron Jackson, co¬ 
captain of the club, said, “People 
lost interest because of the limit¬ 
ed space we were forced to work 
with.” 

“It’s great to see the team 
improving but at the same time, 
frustrating to see the lack of field 
space negatively effecting this 
growth,” said Boyd. 

The River Rats Rugby also 
struggled to find practice facili¬ 
ties. Practices often spilled over 
onto the quad next to Cloister 
Hall, but the team’s captains had 
many reservations about that. 

Junior Cody “Papabear” Ful¬ 
ton, vice-president of River Rats 
Rugby said, “We’re concerned 
about damaging the quad, and 
it’s disheartening to have people 
walk through practices.” 

In the past, the River Rats 
could only host games on Ellis 
Field if a varsity team was not 
practicing. Varsity sports often 
overruled intramural use of the 
field. 

However, the football team’s 
new head coach, Carmen Felus, 
has given the three teams full ac¬ 
cess to East Field. “Coach Felus 
has been very accommodating, 
and we appreciate that,” said 
Fulton. 

According to Scott McKen¬ 
zie, the soccer coordinator and 
liaison between the athletic de¬ 
partment and club sports, there 
is no official written policy on 


scheduling field space. “It’s a 
collaborative activity between 
Staci Weber, Jeff Meadows and 
myself to accommodate as many 
events as possible while doing 
as little damage to the fields,” 
he said. Weber is the director of 
student activities, and Meadows 
is the Facilities member respon¬ 
sible for care of the fields. 

On March 17, team captains 
met with McKenzie, Felus, 
Meadows, Weber, Dean of Stu¬ 
dents Kris Clarkson and Director 
of Finance and Operations Rob 
Yelnosky to address the ongoing 
problem. “It was a great step in 
the right direction,” said Boyd. 

At the meeting, stakeholders 
discussed how to share and care 
for present field space, as well as 
possibilities to create new field 
space. 

McKenzie agreed to coordi¬ 
nate an alert system to let teams 
know when field conditions are 
poor and they should not prac¬ 
tice outside. The teams would 
be informed of a new practice 
time and location. 

The teams and the adminis¬ 
tration also discussed the good 
“stewardship” of the fields. Good 
stewardship means that teams 
make good decisions like not 
practicing when it could damage 
the field. 

It takes about 15 sports events 
to “ruin” a field, which is why 
many practice fields are in such 
poor condition, according to Fa¬ 
cilities. The Winton Hill soccer 


field will have 120 events in a 
regular fall season. 

“Jeff Meadow’s done a great 
job of closing one each season to 
allow it to recover,” McKenzie 
said. 

Unfortunately, this limits 
practice space. According to 
McKenzie, it takes about four 
months for newly-seeded grass 
to be matured enough for regular 
practices. Spring is a good time 
to care for and reseed fields. 


The group discussed renovat¬ 
ing the space the behind Brum¬ 
baugh Academic Center for use 
as another field, but the high 
renovation cost and lack of ideal 
conditions prevented that from 
being an effective solution. 

The use of community fields, 
such as Detwiler Field and Lions 
Field, was also discussed. The 
College must assess the fields’ 
availability, size, condition and 
any fees that might be associated 


with use. 

The group agreed to meet at 
the start of every semester to 
continue to iron out any schedul¬ 
ing difficulties. 

“There wasn’t a lot of commu¬ 
nication between teams or with 
the administration, but it’s re¬ 
ally helping us now,” Boyd said. 
“There’s no short-term solution 
to the field space problem, but 
we’re making some good im¬ 
provements.” 



One-credit labs: Fair or not? 

Administration explains why multi-hour labs are one credit 


By Leanna Yeager 


Some courses in departments 
such as chemistry or physics re¬ 
quire students to enroll in four- 
hour, one-credit labs. 

A four hour a week course worth 
only a credit may seem unbalanced 
to students, but the course guide¬ 
lines have not been created by 
looking at a credit-per-hour ratio. 
Instead they have been chosen by 
the Curriculum Committee, which 
individually assesses each course 
to determine what will best serve 
students in the long run. 

“We deserve more credit for the 
work we do,” said freshman Heath¬ 


er Kostick. Like other students, 
Kostick is confused about why the 
labs are worth only a credit. 

Some students feel that the over¬ 
all workload of labs are similar to 
other classes, but they count for 
less. “All of the lab reports we have 
are time consuming...one credit re¬ 
ally isn’t enough,” said sophomore 
Brittany Rusczyk. 

“Course credit is assigned ac¬ 
cording to the Registrar’s guide¬ 
lines,” said James White, the Wil¬ 
liam I. and Zella B. Book physics 
chair. The Registrar’s guidelines 
are created by the Curriculum 
Committee with input from each 
department as well as a student 


representative. 

There are many different fac¬ 
tors that affect how much credit 
is assigned to a course. One con¬ 
sideration is how other colleges 
budget labs. “What a lot of stu¬ 
dents don’t realize is that [the lab 
credit amount] is like this at other 
colleges as well. And many other 
courses require a lot of work to be 
done outside the classroom that 
isn’t factored into the credit,” said 
Richard Hark, chemistry depart¬ 
ment chair. 

Another factor is that the labs are 
viewed as additional instruction or 
a part of the course, not actually 
as a course itself. “You don’t get 



KEVIN DUNDORE/JUNIATIAN 


Junior Zach Page rummages for reagents while working in the lab. 



KEVIN DUNDORE /JUNIATIAN 


Sophomores Linden Will, Sam Bristol and Mark Berguson perform an 
experiment as part of their lab courses. 


credit for the group work that you 
do [outside of class]. This is a simi¬ 
lar sort of thing,” said White. 

“Overall we do the same work 
in each lab as [we do in] other 
classes...[but] there is less credit,” 
said junior Dustin Hollem. 

“You should also consider the 
fact that you don’t spend the whole 
time in lab. Often labs will give 
a week off for writing up the re¬ 
port... you don’t spend as much 
time as you think actually in class,” 
White said. 

Some students contend that giv¬ 
en the one credit value, the labs are 
relatively time consuming. “The 
grade doesn’t affect our GPA too 
much, but it takes time away from 
other classes,” said Kostick. 

Adding more credit value to each 


lab may be an option, but not nec¬ 
essarily the best one. “If we added 
more credits to the labs we would 
be adding to the POE total...that 
would mean a student wouldn’t 
have to take as many non-POE 
classes to graduate, which in turn 
would take away from the liberal 
arts education that this college is 
all about,” said White. 

Lab credit value will prob¬ 
ably be left alone. The Curriculum 
Committee and each department 
believe that the current set up best 
prepares students for either jobs or 
graduate schools. 

“Juniata students get an edge 
from spending so many hours in 
lab.. .they’re usually better pre¬ 
pared for using the equipment than 
other college students,” said Hark. 


How many credits should students recieve for labs? 


One. A lab is a supple¬ 
ment to a class itself. 

Three. The amount 
of work and time 
spent in labs warrants 
more credits 

It depends on the 
work load of the lab. 
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The creation of a new POE 

Buzz over the birds and the bees of POEs 


By Talia C. Valencia 

One of the most distinct aspects 
of Juniata College is the Program 
of Emphasis or POE. Most people 
outside of the Juniata network do 
not know what a POE is. Those 
who do are probably unaware as to 
how POEs are formed. 

There are two choices for a Ju¬ 
niata student: a designated POE 
such as environmental science or 
an individualized POE where stu¬ 
dents create their own path with 
help from faculty advisors. For a 
new designated POE to be created, 
substantial interest has to be shown 
by students and faculty. 

Environmental science and 
studies professor Uma Ramakrish- 
nan knows the process of creating 
a POE very well. Prior to Ramak- 
rishnan being hired, there was a 
wildlife conservation committee 
exploring the possibilities of a 
new POE. However, she helped 
fill the gaps in the curriculum, al¬ 
lowing the POE to take shape. She 
brought connections and flexibility 
in her course load to take on class¬ 
es needed for the POE. 

“[Juniata] actually surveyed 
students and asked what program 
they would be most interested in. 
They found there was an interest in 
having a wildlife program of some 
kind. They set up a committee and 
explored different options of wild¬ 


life and looked at the wildlife Web 
sites,” said Ramakrishnan. 

“When you have many students 
coming in with an individualized 
interest in, say, wildlife or any oth¬ 
er field, it’s easier to get it desig¬ 
nated because we, as faculty, know 
what skills or courses are required 
for students to continue in the field 
or profession,” said Ramakrish¬ 
nan. 

It is also important that a new 
POE will lead to practical career 
options for graduates. “You don’t 
start a POE unless there is a future 
for students who graduate with it,” 
she said. 

The next step is to look at the 
resources available to the col¬ 
lege.” The committee looked at the 
courses already offered and fig¬ 
ured out which ones would fit into 
the wildlife conservation POE. In 
her case, she started a course in 
wildlife management, “one of the 
most basic courses required for the 
wildlife POE.” 

Proposals for new POEs must be 
submitted to the curriculum com¬ 
mittee. This committee oversees 
all courses, POEs and academic 
programs. It is comprised of Ju¬ 
niata students, faculty and admin¬ 
istrators. 

The proposal has to lay out ev¬ 
erything involved in the POE. Ra¬ 
makrishnan said this might range 
from required courses, staffing is¬ 


sues and to how it conflicts with 
other programs. 

One of the main questions that 
must be addressed in the proposal 
is what the rational for creating the 
new POE is. For Ramakrishnan, it 
was “student interest and there is a 
market for graduates with [wildlife 
conservation].” 

The curriculum committee will 
respond with its questions and con¬ 
cerns. A revised proposal will then 
be resubmitted. The wildlife con¬ 
servation proposal was submitted 
three times before it was passed. 

David Hutto, associate profes¬ 
sor of english, is in the process 
of developing a new professional 
writing POE. He has created four 
new classes involving what he said 
“was a stunning amount of work.” 

He sent a list of what he had 
in mind to the curriculum com¬ 
mittee including credit hours and 
prerequisites. “I’m using classes 
from two other departments; from 
IT and from communications,” he 
said. The IT classes will be geared 
towards human and computer 
interactions, a class that will be 
taught to fulfill the POEs require¬ 
ments. 

“I didn’t necessarily put this 
all together because students kept 
saying 4 Oh, geez if only we had 
professional writing,”’ Hutto said. 
“I have seen some interest. For 
instance, the types of classes that 
I’m teaching that go into this, 
and I think some of the other 
classes as well. Students do sign 
up for the classes. There is interest 


Exploring Fe-men-ism 
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Tchet Dereic Dorman talks to a group of students at a recent 
lecture as part of Juniata’s Beyond Tolerance Series on March 
23. Dorman’s talk, titled “Real Men are Feminist: The Roles, Chal¬ 
lenges and Power of Men Eradicating Sexism,” was about men’s 
role, and challenges, in reducing or ending sexism. 


there.” 

“My own interest is I want my 
department to give students an 
option for a kind of training that 
will get them a job,” said Hutto. 
“There’s a lot of lousy writing out 
there and in the working world, the 
business world and all that. If we 
can help train some students who 
can go out and do a better job, it’s 
needed.” 

Contrary to recent mmors, a for¬ 
estry POE does not have a future 


at Juniata. “We don’t have enough 
classes for a forestry POE,” said 
Ramakrishnan. “There is a whole 
curriculum that’s required. We’re 
not lacking in just a few classes. 
We would need to hire at least one 
more faculty for something like 
that to become reality. I don’t think 
we are close.” 

For those still interested in the 
subject, there is a new forestry 
class offered at the Raystown Field 
Station. 


Economy slashes college endowments 


► from ENDOWMENT page 1 

said John Hille, executive vice 
president for advancement and 
marketing. 

Because Juniata’s endowment 
is smaller, the College only relies 
on it for eight percent of the annual 
budget. Some other universities 
with larger endowments pull up to 
a third of their budgets from their 
endowments. These universities 
have been hit especially hard by 
the economic downturn. 

However, “It’s still painful,” 
Yelnosky said. 

At Juniata, the money pulled 
from the endowment each year 
goes toward scholarships, profes¬ 
sorships, academic support, in¬ 
struction and more. The largest 
portion, 41 percent, goes to vari¬ 
ous scholarships. Despite this fact, 
there is no plan to decrease finan¬ 
cial aid. In fact, the school recently 
created a two million dollar loan 
fund for students with financial 
trouble, according to Yelnosky. 

Fourteen percent goes to profes¬ 
sorships, 11 percent to academic 
support and eight percent to in¬ 
struction. The remaining six per¬ 
cent includes Science in Motion 
and other divisions of the school. 

Endowments are funds made 
up of long-term investments given 
as gifts to the college. The school 
then uses a percentage of the mon¬ 
ey each year, letting the remaining 
amount accumulate interest. 

“It’s a way for people to give to 
the college in perpetuity, so you 
have the ability to have an im¬ 
mediate and long-term effect on 


whatever particular facet of the 
college is important to you,” said 
Yelnosky. 

Seventeen percent of gifts to the 
endowment are for a designated 
area, such as scholarships or Sci¬ 
ence in Motion. 

Universities differ on what per¬ 
centage of the endowment is spent 
each year. Juniata uses about five 
percent of the endowment each 
year in the operating budget. It is 
a balance, Yelnosky said, between 
using enough and saving enough. 
Juniata has been slowly lowering 
the percentage it uses from six to 
five percent over the past decade. 

“The intent of an endowment is 
that it goes on forever and ever,” 
said Hille. 

Juniata uses a “five-year moving 
average” to calculate the amount 
that is pulled from the endowment 
and used in the operating budget 
each year. Every May 31, the total 
value of investments for the past 
12 months is calculated. It is then 
averaged in with the investment’s 
value over the last five years. Five 
percent of the second average is 


taken out and used by the school 
for the operating budget. 

Using a five-year moving aver¬ 
age helps to soften the blow of ex¬ 
treme fluctuations in the value of 
the endowment. This means that 
the burden of a low endowment 
year will be carried over five years, 
not all in one year. 

This economic condition re¬ 
minds everyone to be careful with 
resources. “I think it will rein¬ 
force for us the need to always be 
thoughtful about the resources we 
have,” said Yelnosky. 

Students wishing to help should 
turn off lights and stereos when 
they are not in use, take shorter 
showers and waste less food. 
“We’re paying all the same bills 
Mom and Dad pay at home,” said 
Yelnosky. “Recycle. It costs more 
to put things in a landfill than to re¬ 
cycle.” 

Students can also help demon¬ 
strate a gift’s positive effects. “We 
ask from time to time for students 
to help document the impact of a 
donation,” said Hille. “It helps us 
to generate more giving.” 


Should Juniata students run for Huntingdon public 
office? 


Yes, they have the 
legal right. 

No, they are not familial 
enough with local issues 

I don’t know, 


48 % 
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All Class Night, the annual event where classes compete to best 
satire the College’s quirks, took place in Rosenberger Auditorium 
on March 22. As in previous years, the seniors won first place. 
Sophmores came in second place, the freshmen came in third and 
the juniors came in fourth. Students were asked to donate $1 or one 
canned food item at the event to benefit the area food bank. 


Students run campaigns 
in Huntingdon elections 


► from CAMPAIGNS page 1 

make it even more cost-effective.” 

Sill also sees his candidacy as a 
bridge between the College and the 
community. “As Mayor, oversee¬ 
ing the police department, I think 
that I can help build a more posi¬ 
tive relationship between the local 
law enforcement and the College 
itself,” said Sill. 

Though only age 19, Sill feels 
that he has had plenty of experi¬ 
ence working in government offic¬ 
es. “I have done internships in Bill 
Shuster’s office and Representa¬ 
tive Jerry Stem,” said Sill. “These 
gave me a lot of insights into gov¬ 
ernment processes. I know that I 
am completely qualified to be the 
Mayor of Huntingdon with my 
experience level.” Sill also served 
as the student borough council rep¬ 
resentative to Hollidaysburg Bor¬ 
ough Council. 

Gordon, a Democrat, is run¬ 
ning for the office of prothonotary. 
This is a court house position that 
is largely involved with notarizing 
papers, delivering court documents 
and administering certain oaths of 
office. 

“This is a great first step for 
future plans,” said Gordon. “Not 
sure where it will take me, but as 
someone who is interested in being 
a public servant, this is a definitely 
a great opportunity.” 


Gordon’s future political aspira¬ 
tions are not the only reason he is 
running for the office. “I’m very 
involved with St. John’s church in 
Huntingdon, and I volunteer with 
them often,” said Gordon. “I feel 
that public service is the best way 
that you can get involved in the 
community. Public office is about 
helping as many people as you can. 
And that is my goal when running 
for prothonotary.” 

Gordon is running against Re¬ 
publican incumbent Kay Coons. 
Considering his opponent, Gordon 
said, “I plan on running a positive 
campaign about me. I hear Kay 
Coons is a wonderful person and 
does a great job as prothonotary.” 

Gordon, also age 19, knows that 
some people would criticize his 
age as a criteria for the position, 
but he feels that his youth is not a 
problem. “I’m a little younger than 
most. The Huntingdon Country 
Democrats have full faith in my 
ability to perform the duties of 
the office as well as or better than 
Coons.” 

Freshman Nick Brown also had 
plans to run for local office. Brown 
had hoped to run for the sheriff of 
Huntingdon County, but did not 
get his paperwork in on time. In¬ 
cumbent sheriff William G. Wal¬ 
ter is a Republican, and Brown felt 
that more than one option should 
appear on the ticket. 


Should Juniata students run for Huntingdon 
public office? 


Yes, they have the 
legal right. 

No, they are not 
familiar enough with 
local issues. 

I don’t know. 



48 % 


Survivor speaks out 

Bradnick reflects on week in the wild 


► from KIDNAP page 2 


nick said, “[Hollenbaugh] treated 
me as well as he could.. .He did 
not purposely harm me in any 
way. It was a hard trial, but with 
the help of God, I was able to 
come through and am able to be 
back in my good health.” 

Bradnick’s week in the woods 
received national news cover¬ 
age, including feature stories 
in “Time” and “The Saturday 
Evening Post.” In 1991, NBC 
worked with Bradnick to produce 
the made-for-TV movie “Cry in 
the Wild: The Taking of Peggy 


Ann.” After the movie’s release, 
Bradnick appeared on national 
television on “The Oprah Show.” 
She is now in the planning stages 
of an “inspirational and educa¬ 
tional” book about the kidnap¬ 
ping and her life. 

“I think out of every tragedy 
comes good, and this book will 
reflect that,” she said. “I think it 
will be help other people leam 
from their bad experiences that 
you don’t have to be a victim... 
You can move on from the most 
tragic thing in your life and make 
it a beneficial thing down the 
road.” 

Now 60 years old, Bradnick 
lives with her husband in Three 
Springs, only a stone’s throw 
from where Hollenbaugh cap¬ 
tured her 43 years ago. 

“It’s home to me,” she said. 
“This has always been my home, 
and I have no fear or trouble be¬ 
ing here because of the past. The 
past is who you are; you live with 
that, you leam to adjust to it, and 
I’m proud to say that I think I’ve 
done a really good job of that.” 

Each day she drives past the 
Tuscarora Mountains, where she 
was held captive, to Hunting¬ 
don, where she is director of the 
Standing Stone Senior Center. 

Working amidst seniors bus¬ 
tling about on March 26, Branick 
reflects on Hollenbaugh. Surpris¬ 
ingly, she is not hostile. 

“I had no ill feelings towards 
him,” she said. “I felt sorry for 
him.” While condemning his 
actions as “unacceptable,” she 
sympathizes with the tough life 
he had. 

“Being with him for eight 
days, you got the sense that there 
was a lot missing in his life; 
that his life had never been ful¬ 
filled as a child,” she said. “He 
was very angry, very aggres¬ 
sive, very loud, a very verbally 


abusive type person. Just totally 
angry. Totally angiy with life, 
angry with himself, angry with 
everyone. The anger flew out of 
him just like water flows out of a 
brook. He lived under a cloud of 
hatefulness.” 

Hollenbaugh’s neighbors in 
Shade Gap never associated with 
him. He earned the nicknames 
“Bicycle Pete” and “Bicycle Bill” 
by riding his red antique bike 
around town. 

Few in the community knew 
that, in fact, he was an ex-convict 
who spent 13 years in Farview 
State Hospital for the crimi¬ 


nally insane under a diagnosis 
of schizophrenia. In 1959, after 
clinical assessments showed his 
symptoms had subsided, Hol¬ 
lenbaugh was released to a cor¬ 
rectional institute in Pittsburgh. 
When his sentence finished, he 
moved to Shade Gap, where he 
lived a solitary existence in a 
shack in the woods. 

“I think his purpose [in kidnap¬ 
ping me] was to have someone 
that he could control, and relate 
to that person on a level that he 
understood,” she says. “He really 
felt that he wasn’t accepted, and 
so therefore he had to take some¬ 
one.” 

According to a 1967 folk song 
by Russ Edwards written about 
the kidnapping, “Peggy told her 
parents at the very end that all 
the Mountain Man wanted was to 
find a friend.” 

In 1966, with a population 
of 140, Shade Gap was a small 
town. However, it 
was no stranger to odd 
criminal occurrences. 

In the two years pre¬ 
ceding Bradnick’s 
kidnapping, an elu¬ 
sive “Mountain Man” 
terrorized the com¬ 
munity on five sepa¬ 
rate instances. Police 
investigated the epi¬ 
sodes, which includ¬ 
ed sniper attacks at 
passing cars, but they 
never found evidence 
to convict a suspect. 

During Bradnick’s 
captivity, Hollenbaugh 
confessed to her that 
he was the Mountain 
Man responsible for 
those shootings. 

“It’s sad to think 
that a person would 
feel so unacceptable in 
society that he would 


have to lower himself to shooting 
at people, terrorizing a communi¬ 
ty and then taking a 17-year-old 
girl. I mean, that’s a sad life, a sad 
existence,” said Bradnick. 

Dr. Joseph Moiland, resident 
psychiatrist at Farview, called the 
Bradnick kidnapping a “return of 
an acute psychotic episode,” but 
Bradnick believes Hollenbaugh’s 
illness never left him. “I don’t 
feel that the prison system did 
him justice all those years,” she 
said. 

During his stay at Farview 
hospital, the hospital superinten¬ 
dent described Hollenbaugh as a 
“model inmate.” 

Bradnick points out the para¬ 
dox. “[They say that] if you’re 
a model prisoner and you’re a 
model patient, you can move 
out,” she said. “But I think we 
overlook what really happens 
inside those people. I don’t think 
you can just take them into a fa¬ 
cility and work with them for 90 
days and say, ‘Oh, you passed 
all the tests. You can go.’ We 
have to leam to be more under¬ 
standing and more beneficial to 
them.” 

Because of her experience, 
Bradnick is resolved to work in 
the prison system after her retire¬ 
ment. 

“It would be quite an accom¬ 
plishment for me if I could just 
get to understand why one per¬ 
son did what he or she did,” she 
said. “I think it’s a valuable piece 
of information to help the future 
generations of people experienc¬ 
ing these mental or psychological 
problems, whatever they might 
be. That’s the joy of being a sur¬ 
vivor. Because God gave me my 
gift of life back, the least I can do 
is use it wisely.” 



In 1991, NBC produced “Cry in the Wild: 
The Taking of Peggy Ann,” a movie based on 
Bradnick’s story. 


« He really felt that he wasn’t 

accepted, and so therefore he had to take 


someone. 
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Announcements: 


COME OUT AND ENJOY SOME FUN IN 
THE SUN THIS SUNDAY! 

SOB flag football tournament April 5th! 

Come support 
the teams, enjoy 
some hot dogs 
and food at the 
eastpavill i o n 
around lunch, or 
buy a cool t-shirt 
for only $8! 


The Empty Bowls Dinner will be taking place on 
Saturday, April 4 from 5-7 p.m. at Most Holy Trinity 
Catholic Church. Tickets are $10 for adults and $5 
for childrens. Tickets are available at the Info Desk 
All proceeds from the event benefit local food pan- 
tries. — Sponsored by Catholic Council, Mud Junkies 
and Pax-o 

Unlock Your Voice: A Celebration of Women 
Writers will be on Thursday, April 16, at 8 pm in 
the Ballroom. 
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Small press set to assume big role 


EDITORIAL 

The newspaper is dying. Ear¬ 
lier this week, “The Chicago Sun 
Times” filed for bankruptcy, join¬ 
ing the ranks of “The Los An¬ 
geles Times” and “The Chicago 
Tribune.” “The Rocky Mountain 
News” and “The Christian Science 
Monitor” have ceased production 
entirely. Even “The New York 
Times” and “The Washington 
Post” have had to cut costs and 
staff members. 

However, while large scale 
newspapers are turning smaller 
and smaller profits, “The Hunting¬ 
don Daily News” and other small, 
local newspapers are thriving. 

Print media is the dinosaur of the 
news industry, and the great big 


meteor of the Internet is speeding 
its way to Earth. However, “The 
Daily News” is not really a dino¬ 
saur, more like a cockroach. And 
cockroaches can survive anything. 

The difference is the type of 
stories each paper covers. “The 
Times” covers global and national 
issues, like political campaigns and 
wars. Everything it covers can be 
found online, in some blog or on 
CNN. 

“The Daily News” covers lo¬ 
cal events of almost no interest to 
someone outside the Huntingdon 
area. “The Daily News” has what 
“The Times” does not: a niche. 
When “The Daily News” does 
cover a national or global event, it 
always has a local angle, a spin on 
why the story matters to Hunting¬ 
don residents. 


This is what people want to read 
with their morning coffee. There 
are a thousand other sources to tell 
them about Obama’s latest speech. 
There are few sources to tell them 
about the Bearcats’ latest victory. 

Although our editors may not 
like to admit it, “The Juniatian” is 
more similar to “The Daily News” 
than to “The Times.” Our stories 
cater to a very specific audience. 
Our value as a news source comes 
from our small size. 

All of this, of course, could be 
accomplished with a Web site. Is 
it time for newspapers, “The Ju¬ 
niatian” included, to recognize 
the current news media trend and 
get with it? Perhaps it is time to 
become modem, economic and 
sustainable. Should the newspaper 
industry abandon its print editions 


and become solely Web-based 
news sources? 

Absolutely not. Print media 
is also the most portable form of 
media. Newspapers do not mn on 
batteries and do not need a good 
signal to share information. A 
newspaper can be folded up, writ¬ 
ten on and stuffed inside a back¬ 
pack or briefcase. 

More importantly, print media 
is the most reliable form of me¬ 
dia. Because printed news is by 
necessity a less immediate form 
of media than Web sites, TV and 
radio, the content of a story is of¬ 
ten more substantiated, more fully 
researched and has greater accredi¬ 
tation. 

Newsprint offers more perma¬ 
nence. Radio waves and television 
waves are recorded onto tapes, but 


tapes can neither be viewed or lis¬ 
tened to as effortlessly as a paper 
can be scanned. An article on a 
Web site can be easily viewed and 
skimmed, but it can also be edited 
at any time. The original article 
can easily become lost forever. 

Once something is printed in a 
paper, it is indelible. There, in black 
and white, is tangible and physical 
proof of what has been written. 
Newspapers create and enforce a 
greater sense of accountability for 
both reporters and public figures. 
A well-written, well-researched ar¬ 
ticle can put an end to mmors and 
confirm the truth. 

The dinosaurs of the print indus¬ 
try might be facing their extinc¬ 
tion, but the small sprited papers 
will outlive whatever catastrophes 
come their way. 


Letters to the Editor 

Sustainability: 


UP. THUMBS 


to the Giant Colon. As if we didn’t 
feel like crap coming out of Baker 
already. 

to the Facebook group “50 Pathetic 
Things about Juniata” for creating a 
stir about various social justice is¬ 
sues while also highlighting its cre¬ 
ator’s very nonexistent sex life. 

to Huntingdon politicians for getting 
shown up by some random teenag¬ 
er. They can’t complain when they 
have to answer to someone who’s as 
young as their kids. 

to Giant Microbes® for making 
STD’s “fun and fuzzy.” Contract 
them all! 

to freshmen who got to exchange 
easy high school credits and snag 
senior status for room draw. Next 
thing we know, they’ll be running 
for mayor! 


Ask the Administration 







Dear Editor: 

Juniata is a great college, and 
I love it here. However, there are 
some easily accomplishable chang¬ 
es that could significantly improve 
the campus, which are not difficult 
or expensive to accomplish. Actu¬ 
ally, if implemented, these chang¬ 
es could save the college money 
and make life easier for its stu¬ 
dents. 

The administration continues to 
lag behind on sustainability. They 
have instituted a Seal of Sustain¬ 
ability program. This program is 
great. If departments, offices, and 
student organizations follow it, 
Juniata would become consider¬ 
ably more sustainable. However 
the administration has failed to 
adequately tell anyone about it. At 
the last open fomm there was only 
one applicant for the seal. 

For more information on the 
seal you can visit: http://www. 
juniata.edu/ services/sustainability/ 
wordmark.html. Or simply search 
for “Seal of Sustainability” on Ju¬ 
niata’s Website. 

Additionally, there is a great 
amount of paper wasted simply 
because people print to the wrong 
printer. Since the open forums dur¬ 
ing the 2007-2008 school year, the 
administration has promised that 
there would be a second window 
that pops up to ask, “Did you mean 


to print to the Library (or wher¬ 
ever you are printing to) Printer?” 
This would cut down on paper 
wasted because someone is print¬ 
ing 30 copies to the wrong printer. 
This saves the college from pay¬ 
ing for wasted copies of the same 
document, and it spares students 
the frustration encountered when 
their document goes to the wrong 
printer. 

Another issue raised at the open 
fomm last semester was the idea 
to have Muddy, Jitters, A la Cart, 
and other food places on campus 
not print receipts for eveiy DCB 
purchase. At the open fomm every 
panelist seemed to think that this 
was a fantastic idea, yet when we 
buy things with DCB this semes¬ 
ter we still get a receipt. This is not 
needed, because the cashier can 
just tell you your remaining bal¬ 
ance. There is no need for all that 
paper to be wasted, and Sodexo 
can save money on their ink costs. 
Also, students would not have to 
deal with a receipt every time they 
use DCB. 

Sustainability is a cause that 
many people can get behind. That 
is why I felt compelled to write this 
letter to the editor. If Juniata publi¬ 
cizes its Seal of Sustainability, in¬ 
stitutes a double check pop up for 
printing, and stops printing receipts 
for every DCB purchase then the 
college will not only be more sus¬ 
tainable, but will save money and 


make life easier for students. 
Sincerely, 

Zach Gordon, Class of 2011 


Blood Drives: 

Dear Editor: 

According to American Red 
Cross guidelines, people who 
participate in homosexual sex are 
restricted from donating blood. 
Due to this, many students refuse 
to donate because their friends and 
other homosexuals cannot. People 
are standing by their principles 
and not donating blood, while 
possibly increasing the national 
blood shortage. 

As a result of this, I, Angela 
Riotto, coordinator of the Juniata 
College Blood Drives, am writing 
a letter to the American Red Cross 
National Headquarters petitioning 
them to accept blood from homo¬ 
sexuals. Along with this letter, I 
am sending in a signed petition 
from Juniata College students. 

I urge all students and faculty to 
sign this petition which will appear 
at Ellis during lunch and dinner 
hours. 

This may be a small step but 
it is an important step and I 
hope eveiyone will stand up and 
help! 

Angela Riotto, Class of 2010 


E-mail your question for an admin¬ 
istrator to juniatian@juniata.edu. 


“Recently, students have had 
experiences with food in Baker 
that was not quite fresh (spe¬ 
cific complaints have included 
old fruit, moldy bagels and bad 
milk). What precautions and 
procedures are in place to en¬ 
sure that all food that is served 
is fresh?” 

We have many programs in 
place to prevent these kinds of 
issues. However, we have had 
occurrences that are not up to our 
standards (A new milk supplier 
is one...). As the largest provid¬ 
er of food and facilities manage¬ 
ment services in North America, 
we are deeply committed to pro¬ 
viding the highest quality, safest 
and best food products possible to 
our students and all guests at Ju¬ 
niata College. If at any time you 
feel there is a problem, please do 
not hesitate to contact our offices 
so that we can remedy the situa¬ 
tion and assure your satisfaction 
as soon as possible. 

- Hal Mclaughlin, Director of 
Food Services 
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Juniatian Policies 

Corrections: The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its 
articles. However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Junia¬ 
tian will print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be 
incorrect. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact 
should e-mailjuniatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the subject 
line. 

Opinion: Unsigned editorials published in the commentary section 
reflect the opinion of the Juniatian as determined by the editorial 
board. Views expressed in commentary, arts & entertainment and 
sports columns reflect the opinion of the writer and not necessarily 
the opinion of the Juniatian. 

Letters to the Editor: Points of view which differ from those pre¬ 
sented in any Juniatian article should be expressed to the editors in 
the form of a publishable letter to the editor. Students, faculty, staff 
alumni: send letters to juniatian@juniata.edu. We print all letters to 
the editor that are of interest to the campus community - in response 
to one of our articles or on a separate topic. Please limit letters to 
about 300 words, and note that longer submissions may be printed 
partially due to available space. 


Presidential 



Have a topic that you'd like 
President. Kepple to write 
about? Simply e-mail your sug¬ 
gestion to juniatian@juniata. 

This June all the refugees from 
the old Founders Hall and the 


Perspective 

departments of English and His¬ 
tory will be moving into a building 
that has been truly transformed. 
Founders, originally completed in 
about 9 months with the use of stu¬ 
dent labor, has gone through a 15 
month renovation and expansion 
to bring it up to today’s standard 
for energy efficiency, accessibility 
and high technology. 

Fm particularly delighted that 
the English and History depart¬ 
ments will be soon be at the heart 
of the campus with the novelty of 
having both department offices 
and classrooms in the same build¬ 
ing. Also having classrooms there 
will certainly add vitality to what 
would otherwise be just an office 
building. 

The idea of relocating English 
and History to Founders was Pro¬ 
vost Lakso’s. (He wanted to keep 



When Nature Calls 


By Brianna O’Malley 


I’ll be the first to admit my 
‘geekdom’ when it comes to na¬ 
ture. However, what baffles me at 
times are people’s assumptions of 
how obsessed I truly am. Seeking 
to appease my interest, my mother 
puts on National Geographic docu¬ 
mentaries on elusive animals. Plus, 


Green 

I’ve lost track of how many plant 
and animal field guides I’ve re¬ 
ceived as presents from family. 

While I do find nature interest¬ 
ing, many of these gifts go unused 
because they feel like work to me. 
The same goes for classic nature 
books; you won’t find me reading 
Thoreau for kicks. In fact, I find 
most classic environmental litera- 


Reads 

ture presumptuous and dry. How¬ 
ever, I have come across many 
interesting “green reads” that have 
stuck with me. 

Here are some of my favor¬ 
ites. I’ve purposely avoided some 
books such as “Into Thin Air” and 
“Into the Wild” because, in my 
opinion, they are over done. Jon 
Krakauer; the author of both books 
is a great writer, and I recommend 
both to those that have never read 
them. 

“The Last American Man” by 
Elizabeth Gilbert - Author of the 
bestseller “Eat Pray Love,” Gilbert 
follows the life of Eustace Con¬ 
way, an outdoorsmen that could 
give Davy Crockett a run for his 
money. “By the time Eustace Con¬ 
way was seven years old he could 
throw a knife accurately enough to 
nail a chipmunk to a tree.” Gilbert 
writes about the 30-something- 
year-old man in his attempt to live 
outside of today’s technological 
advances by hunting and growing 
his own food, to living in a teepee. 
The book is interesting because it 
not only looks at Conway’s amaz¬ 
ing way of life and rejection of 
society, but the emotional motiva¬ 
tions behind his near hermit liv¬ 
ing. 


into Muddy Run, and I wouldn’t 
be surprised if the book remained 
unblemished. This is a field guide; 
but it is the Bear Giylls (Man vs. 
Wild) of field guides. Its content 
ranges from identifying safe plants 
to eat, to fire starting and even the 
best way to steal food from a bear. 
Thankfully, I have never had to 
put any of the book’s teachings to 
practical use. This is great for any¬ 
one interested in wilderness educa¬ 
tion but wants to skip all the feel 
good, tree-hugging stuff. 

“The Animal Dialogues” by 
Craig Childs - This book ex¬ 
plores Childs’ experiences with 
many species of animals, ranging 
from coyotes to red spotted toads. 
Childs’s stories of his animal ad¬ 
ventures are captivating as he tries 
to share each animal’s perspective 
with you. This book also discusses 
animal behavior, a topic I didn’t 
think I would like. However, 
what drives other species’ minds 
is surprisingly similar to our own. 
Everyone loves animals, but this 
book is more than a cutesy look at 
our lurry friends. I also liked this 
book because it taught me about 
each animal encountered. Child’s 
narrative voice also makes this 
book easy to read. “The Animal 
Dialogues” makes you want to 
write an essay every time you get 
close squirrel on the quad. 

“The Earth Moved” by Amy 
Stewart - Alright, with this book 
I admit I am a nerd. This one is 
probably not for those with a weak 
stomach or anyone grossed out 
by creepy crawlies. I read it for a 
high school project and was blown 
away. Stewart investigates earth¬ 
worms and their importance to our 
planet. I never would have thought 
I would find worms interesting, 
but this book did just that. Written 
sort of like a diary, the book goes 
through the author’s adventure 
learning about an important and of¬ 
ten overlooked part of the environ¬ 
ment. Stewart talked about worms 
from a non-science perspective 
and explained their relevance in 
the cycle of life. This should be 
interesting to anyone who gardens. 
I myself do not, but I still found it 
fascinating. 


“A Walk in the Woods” by 
Bill Bryson - This book tells the 
story of Bryson’s adventure hik¬ 
ing the Appalachian Trail with his 
couch potato buddy. While I had 
never really thought about it, the 
Appalachian Trail can be counted 
as one of the most grueling hikes. 
During his three-month adventure 
Bryson meets a variety of inter¬ 
esting characters. Bryson’s book 
also inteijects humor alongside the 
educational information on nature. 
This book is absolutely hilarious 
and is a nice perspective on the 
outdoors from a decidedly non- 
outdoorsy point of view. 

“How to Stay Alive in the 
Woods” by Bradford Angier 

- The title says it all. I picked up 
this book because of the mbber, 
waterproof covering (I know, 
never judge a book by its cover). 
The book’s cover allows the text 
to experience the same extreme 
conditions as its owner. Drop it 


an eye on them!) Well not really, 
he just thought that a building at 
the center of the campus should 
have some academic purpose and 
bring more students in contact 
with all the administrators located 
there. 

In addition to the classrooms 
and offices we will have a History 
room just inside the Moore Street 
porch door. 

Junior Cody Fulton is busy 
working on what will be initially 
displayed there. 

My hope is that Founders will 
be far enough along that all the se¬ 
niors will get a chance to tour the 
building before graduation. 
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Concert Choir’s Tour de France 

Four-day international tour provides student choir with a noteworthy experience 



PHOTO COURTESY OF DESSIE SCHWENTNER 


A group of Concert Choir members pose in front of the Eiffel Tower dur¬ 
ing their tour in France over spring break. 


By Alison Rihs 


For the Juniata College Con¬ 
cert Choir, rehearsing music and 
spending time together for several 
months inevitably creates a bond. 
This semester, the choir toured 
New York, performed a concert on 
campus and recorded a CD of their 
songs. 

The most anticipated event 
for the choir is always the spring 
break tour. Last year, they trav¬ 
eled to several cities in the Eastern 
United States. In the past they have 
gone to Trinidad and Mexico. This 
year, the choir was able to travel to 
France for the week. 

After riding a bus to Philadelphia 
on March 7, they took an eight hour 
flight to Paris. They drove north to 
Lille, where they spent most of 
their time. The choir also spent a 
free day in Bruges, Belgium. 

Performing six concerts in four 
days did not allow much time 
for sight-seeing. However, they 
did briefly see the Eiffel Tower, 
the Louvre Museum and Notre 
Dame. 

The atmosphere of France is dif¬ 
ferent than some may expect. 

Choir conductor Russ Shelley 
said, “I think people stereotypical- 
ly think of the French as a little bit 
snobby and arrogant. .. .However, 
in the north of France, [citizens] go 
out of their way to help you. They 
encourage you to stumble with 
their language... and we found 
them to be some of the nicest peo¬ 
ple on the face of the earth.” 

The group stayed with host fam¬ 


ilies while in France. Sophomore 
Erik Dulick said, “I loved liv¬ 
ing with our host family. ...They 
spoke English which was another 
nice aspect of our experience.” 

The couple also had a 22-year- 
old daughter. 

“It was nice to have someone 
our own age there because we got 
to talk to her about what she liked 
to do in her free time. One morning 
we went out to a flea market with 
her and got to know her. We’re 
Facebook friends now,” said Du¬ 
lick. 

The food was another unique 
aspect of France. The families 
cooked traditional French meals 
for the students. 

“We had quiche and we had 
goose liver. .. .Then we had lamp 
fish eggs on bread and salmon 
paste on a flower petal. It was just 
interesting to experience their food 
because it’s different from ours,” 
said Dulick. 

The escargot, unlike most of the 
other food, was not as popular. 

Senior Angela Tribus said it 
was, “really slimy and tasted like 
a balloon.” 

Although the choir enjoyed ex¬ 
periencing a new culture, their fa¬ 
vorite part was singing together. 
They performed in four churches, 
a chapel in a mental hospital and 
a physical care hospital. Everyone 
believed they improved with each 
concert. 

“By the end of the week, 
they were 35 percent better than 
the beginning of the week,” said 
Shelley. 


Before each concert, “the choir 
got together and shared our stories 
about how much choir meant to us. 
Basically, some people shared very 
personal stories about themselves 
and how to connect to the music, 
and it brought us closer together as 
a group. And so when it came time 
to perform in the concert, it was 
amazing,” said Dulick. 

Freshman Ann Ziegler thought 
the last concert was veiy mean¬ 
ingful. She recalled the final song, 
which the choir performs every 
year. 

“That was obviously really hard 
for a lot of the seniors because it 
was.. .the last time they’d be sing¬ 
ing it on tour, and we always sing 
that song in a round and hold hands. 

.. .When it was the last concert, it 
just really seemed important. You 
can’t not hold hands for this song 
because you need each other to be 
able to do that.” 

Shelley’s favorite memory of 
tour was “the reception of the au¬ 
dience in the last concert.” It was 
in Pont-de-Marq, a small French 
town outside of Lille. 

He said that small-town audi¬ 
ences are the best audiences. 

“Their love for the choir, recep¬ 
tion of the choir, appreciation of 
the music, engaging with us with 
their energy, all of the above, was 
a great, great final night.” 

After the final song of the tour, 
the audience clapped progressive¬ 
ly louder, begging for an encore. 
Even after the choir had left the 
room, they continued to clap. 

Though concert choir is a huge 


time commitment, the rewards are 
worth it. 

“That’s why we do it over and 
over and over. The sacrifices are 
very large, but it is always the case 
that the rewards are more. Those 
two things, in my opinion, are re¬ 
lated,” said Shelley. 

Tribus agreed. “You don’t do it 
for the credit. It’s for the end result. 


I think that it is definitely really 
time-consuming, but I think that’s 
necessary in order to produce the 
product that we do at the end... 
The more the sacrifices, the more 
the reward. I think that’s true every 
time in all parts of life. If it doesn’t 
cost you anything, it’s not going 
to be worth anything...That’s the 
way it works.” 


Seniors in the spotlight 



CHRISTOPHER SHANNON/JUNIATIAN 


On March 19-20, seniors Skye Hatton-Hopkins, Sean Mahoney 
and Megan Monahan put on their Senior Capstones in the Black 
Box Theater. Pictured here, juniors Allison Strausberg and Bran¬ 
don Wolfe and freshman Dylan Belnavis perform in Mahoney’s 
Capstone, “Innocence Ignited.” The piece is about innocence in 
all periods of life and incorporates visual effects made by a flash¬ 
light. Hatton-Hopkins wrote “Inquiries,” a series of monologues 
from multiple characters. Monahan wrote “Of Real and Imagined 
Moments,” a piece that explores love and intimacy. 


A piece of hair on your tongue 

Dear God (or Ninety-Five Percent) 


By Brandon Wolfe 


Dear God, 

Why are midgets farming? I just 
don’t understand anymore, Girl¬ 
friend; but it’s hard to get angry 
when everything around me makes 
me laugh. 

I don’t watch television on a reg¬ 
ular basis, but I enjoy some shows. 
So I’ll turn it on and flip around. 
The commercials are what usually 
amaze me. Oh, the options I have 
for dinner. Not only can I order a 
Dutch apple pie at Burger King, 
but I can also get a midget adver¬ 
tised mini-burger. 

They wanted a subtle way of 
giving people heart disease—not 
only from the greasy burgers but 
also the shock of seeing a midget 
farmer riding a tractor on Ameri¬ 
can television. But it is funny. 

That’s when I started to pay at¬ 
tention. Are You also frightened? 
Well, I’ll give You two words to 
get You there: Bret Michaels. 

When you find yourself watch¬ 
ing a forty-year-old wearing a 
bandana and shiny lip-gloss, it’s 
probably a good time to question 
the meaning of life. 

But how can You fault some¬ 
one for looking for a little silicone 
love? Bret is legitimately trying to 
entertain me with an idiotic public¬ 
ity stunt. It may be a stupid show, 


but I was entertained for about 
three minutes—five percent of the 
show. Not bad. 

Maybe I could tolerate it be¬ 
cause I heard Bret Michaels once 
say, “Any band that is out there 
chasing it is doing more destruc¬ 
tion to music then someone who 
is out there playing what they tmly 
feel.” Even though he is a clucking 
shuttlecock, he’s right. 

We are different people, Girl. 
I can never understand Bret Mi¬ 
chaels, and I can never understand 
You. That is why 95 percent of 
everything is a nugget of stool. 
We just don’t understand each 
other, so I am always searching 
for the other five percent. I find it 
in some things Bret Michaels has 
said and by watching more televi¬ 
sion. 

Did You know Mike Hucka- 
bee now has his own tv show? I 
remember how he always used to 
mention You, God. He would act 
like You had junk. I mean, You 
are frill of girly-girl qualities. You 
just need to shower more and put 
on make-up every now and then— 
You could at least try. 

Anyway, just listen to what he 
said: “The fact is, my friends, most 
Americans don’t want more gov¬ 
ernment. They want less govern¬ 
ment.” I think that is generally frue. 
So why doesn’t he shut up? 

You know what I’m talking 


about, God? If he really meant that, 
he wouldn’t have called his show 
“Huckabee” and ejaculated his po¬ 
litical views on stage. 

It’s more than politics. He even 
had his band “The Little Elkharts” 
playing on the show. I’m sure he 
started playing for the love of the 
music. He may even think he is a 
governor for his love of helping 
people, but he started screaming 
too loud. 

You can’t promote Your own 
band on Your own show that is 
named after You. It’s like brag¬ 
ging about meeting some mildly 
famous celebrity on the weekend. 
Shouldn’t the product of the ideas 
we create as people mean more 
than the individual? 

Do people actually want to 
watch clucking shuttlecocks? 

I know this is going to sound 
weird, God, but I want to watch 
them for just about three minutes. I 
always need to be reminded about 
95 percent. 

What ever happened to com¬ 
munication? Did we get so good 
at it that we got bored and experi¬ 
mented with manipulating others? 
I think it was the ego. I get selfish 
and so do You. 

We all have ideas filled with 
fleeting laughter, but sometimes 
we forget that it is those things that 


► see PIECE OF HAIR page 10 
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Art with heart 


CHRISTOPHER SHANNON / JUNIATIAN 

The Student Art Exhibition at the Juniata College Museum of Art 
opened on March 19. Pictured here is senior Diahann Mosier’s 
self portrait, titled “You take it. I don’t need it,” which won first 
place. The exhibit features art in a variety of media, including 
paintings, photographs, ceramics, computer art and found art. 
The exhibit is open until April 25. 



MUSICOLOGY 


The low down on Girl Talk 


Apiece of hair on your tongue 


► from PIECE OF HAIR page 9 


will always survive instead of the 
self. 

I am sure those girls with 
bleached hair and fake breasts, 
pining for Bret Michaels’ love, 
would agree with me. I’m sure 
each girl would rather be remem¬ 
bered for that one thing she was 
really good at. 

It’s just like You, Girl. I haven’t 


seen You in so long, but I know 
You’ll always be there because 
Bret Michaels and Mike Hucka- 
bee need You. Clucking shuttle¬ 
cocks, I need You, Girl. 

Sometimes all it takes is an 
evolutionary idea that is always 
present. It is hidden underneath 
Your 95 percent. 

I guess that’s why, in the end, 
every rose has its thorn Dear 
God. 


By Caitlin Bigelow 


If all Americans listened to Girl 
Talk no one would be obese. Then 
again we might not get much done, 
we would be too busy raving and 
dancing till we just couldn’t move. 

Girl Talk aka Greg Gillis is a 
mash-up king (but don’t let him 
hear you call him that). He has 
expanded to a new genre of mu¬ 
sic that was largely unexplored by 
artists. Although, he says, “there 
were a lot of people that came be¬ 
fore me.” Basically he takes main¬ 
stream songs, cuts and splices them 
with other songs. He mixes lyrics, 
rhythms and sounds into samples. 

By combining the sample loops 
we get crazy and energetic songs. 
This can lead to witty and often 
comical combinations like the 
background to “Under the Bridge” 
playing while Lil Wayne sings 
“She lick me like a lollipop/Shaw- 
ty wanna thug” and somehow, 
against all odds, it works. I mean 
really works. 

Girl Talk is one of the catchiest 
artists I’ve heard in a long time. His 
latest album, “Feed the Animals,” 
should come with a warning label: 
“You may be unable to stop listen¬ 
ing to this. Or you may be unable 
to suppress urges to dance!” “Feed 
the Animals” is his best album yet. 
It’s more polished, and the sound 
is smoother. It is less likely to give 
you an epileptic fit, which “Night 
Ripper” his previous album, can’t 
promise. 

When I asked Girl Talk about 
the evolution of his albums he said 
he was finally able to put all his 
work into the music. Previously, 
he worked on Girl Talk material 
in college when he could. Then 



A nythin^ but ordinary 


Summer Reading 


By Claire Williams 


We have all gone through ori¬ 
entation and been told a book to 
read over the summer. Some have 
had to read the book for CWS, oth¬ 
ers have read (or tried to read) the 
book for enjoyment. Love them or 
hate them, there is a process behind 
selecting that special book. 

Sarah May Clarkson, director of 
academic support services, shared 
how the books are selected. The 
process begins with an announce¬ 
ment asking for submissions of 
recommended books or authors. 
This list can contain 30 or 40 books 
that then must be narrowed down. 

Through a series of meetings, 
the list is cut down to 20 and then 
to about six or seven. In the third 
or fourth meeting, the final book is 
chosen. That title is typically an¬ 
nounced on Reading Day. 

At each meeting those attending 
advocate for the book they like or 
against their least favorite. From 
my own experience at these meet¬ 
ings, books that have little to no 
support fall by the wayside. Only 
those with strong support will sur¬ 
vive all the way to the finals. 

In the past, runners up have in¬ 
cluded “The Book Thief,” “Three 
Cups of Tea,” “Mountains Beyond 
Mountains” and “Persepolis.” 


Some of these books may end up 
on the list again, as they had strong 
support before. 

Personally, I would love to see 
a good fiction book this summer. 
The past three years have been 
heavier nonfiction type books. 
“Collapse,” “A Long Way Gone” 
and “Complications” were not ex¬ 
actly typical ‘fun’ reads. While 
the summer read book does need 
to bring about discussion, I don’t 
think the subject matter needs to 
be incredibly heavy. 

The plus side of having a good 
fiction book is a memorable story 
that involves the reader. The down¬ 
side is the possibility that the novel 
doesn’t hook readers, preventing 
them from reading the entire book. 
I think the risk is worth it, since 
the same thing can happen with 
a book like “Collapse” or “Long 
Way Gone.” 

I would also enjoy a more 


humorous nonfiction book such 
as one Clarkson mentioned dur¬ 
ing our interview. “Stiff: The 
Curious Lives of Human Cadav¬ 
ers,” by Mary Roach, sounds 
incredibly interesting and quite 
funny. The book explores what 
is done with cadavers and most 
reviews mention Roach’s use of 
humor. What better book to read 
at Juniata than a book taking a hu¬ 
morous look at something half of 
the graduates will deal will? With 
other books like “Bonk: The Curi¬ 
ous Coupling of Science and Sex” 
and “Spook: Science Tackles the 
Afterlife,” this author seems like a 
great choice. 

Long story short, it’s up to you 
what we read. Find a good book 
and watch for the announcement. 
E-mail your idea and come to 
meetings and defend it. Everyone 
might end up reading your favorite 
book. 


As an incoming freshman, did you read the 
recommended summer reading book? 


Yeah! 

Yes, but only because I heard 
we would be tested on it 



42% 


he became a biomedical engineer, 
spending time in a cubicle and lab 
by weekday and creating mind 
blowing raves by weekend. He 
said he never told his coworkers 
what he was working on at first 
because it seemed too complicated 
to explain. Later he didn’t tell them 
because he didn’t want them to 
think he was some “weirdo liar.” 

Following along with the evolu¬ 
tion of his albums, he also said, “I 
played so many shows after ‘Night 
Ripper. ’ With computer based mu¬ 
sic you naturally get better with 
practice. Plus, I had more time to 
dedicate and more source mate¬ 
rial. With ‘Night Ripper’ I threw 
everything I had into it. I had more 
options with ‘Feed the Animals.’ I 
had established more of a sound, 
so I was more patient with it and 
could be picky about what samples 
I chose.” 

So, with Girl Talk’s growing 
success and talents, he is no longer 
under the radar. He has a big Euro¬ 
pean tour set up that begins soon. I 
wonder how long he will be able to 
operate using only other people’s 
copyrighted music in his songs? He 
doesn’t seem too concerned about 
it though. He explained to me that, 
“We haven’t had any problems 
with legal issues. It really falls into 
a gray area. We would fight and 
argue in court if it became an issue 
because we believe and my record 


believes that this is original.” 

He also acknowledges the real¬ 
ity of the new digital age that we 
are in. The dynamics of creating 
and especially downloading music 
are completely changing. He said 
this was largely the reason why 
you can pay whatever you want to 
buy his album. “My ultimate goal 
was how quickly can we get this 
(“Feed the Animals”) out there? I 
was hoping it would open up a new 
demographic of people. Maybe 
people who don’t buy music, can’t 
afford music, or just don’t listen 
to Girl Talk. I don’t have prob¬ 
lems with people downloading 
my music for free. It’s the reason 
why I get to play shows all over the 
place. You might not be making as 
much money, but your music is be¬ 
ing spread everywhere on a much 
larger level.” And isn’t that music 
to my ears. 

Live shows are about the only 
thing that Girl Talk is worried 
about or has time for. He said, “I’m 
not concerned with the next album 
and building new stuff. I am hav¬ 
ing the time of my life, but it’s in¬ 
sane.” He went on to say, “I stay so 
busy that I rarely take a step back. 
It’s always time to move onto the 
next step. But there was never any 
chance in my mind that I thought 
that I could sell out shows or make 
money off this or even live off it... 
It really is insane.” 
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The Director’s Chair 

Coraline: An animated nightmare 


By Jordan Yeagley 


There are movies I would pay 
seven dollars to see, and movies 
I would pay four dollars to see; 
“Coraline” is definitely a four-dol- 
lar movie. “Coraline” is an ani¬ 
mated film about a young girl who 
discovers a door in her home that 
opens to an alternate reality. At 
first, this other world seems per¬ 
fect. Her “other” parents are lov¬ 
ing and attentive, and the neigh¬ 
bors couldn’t be nicer. However, 
in this alternate reality nothing is 
what it seems, and the only way for 
Coraline to stay in this “perfect” 
place is to sew buttons in place of 
her eyes. 

With Henry Selick (“The Night¬ 
mare Before Christmas”) direct¬ 
ing this film I expected something 
much greater than what was de¬ 
livered. Although it featured ma¬ 
jor actresses like Dakota Fanning 
(“Man on Fire”) and Terri Hatcher 
(“Desperate Housewives”), this 
movie was anything but notewor¬ 
thy. 

The characters in the film were 
interesting to watch as they main¬ 
tained their own eccentricities, but 
overall the film was very bland. 
The animation was poorly done, 
and reminded me of a high school 
computer science project. How¬ 
ever, it only makes sense that the 
animation would be bland when 
paired with the dull screenplay. In 
addition, the dialogue between the 


characters was choppy and unreal¬ 
istic. With these unfortunate fac¬ 
tors I found it difficult to make it 
through the entire film. 

The all-encompassing word that 
I can use to describe this film is: 
weird. There are scenes where na¬ 
ked old woman “unzip” themselves 
to reveal young former actresses. 
Voodoo dolls are used to capture 
the spirit of children living in the 
“real” world. Perhaps if someone 
were on illicit drugs (not that I am 
suggesting them) this film would 
be interesting, but otherwise it is 
hardly worth the hour and a half of 
my life. Half way through the film 
I wanted to sew buttons in place of 
my own eyes. 

I would suggest that someone 
go see “Coraline” if they first meet 
some qualifications. It is Tuesday 
night, all of your friends are busy 
with homework and you just found 
four dollars lying on the street. 
Also, be prepared to be utterly con¬ 
fused, bored and terrified. Perhaps 
if you need a nice place to take a 
nap you could sleep on the chairs 
in the theatre, while the movie 
plays in the background. 


★★ 

OUT OF 5 

Coraline is now playing at the 
Clifton 5 for matinees only. 



Worth the Rent: 
Role Models 


By Jordan Yeagley 


“Role Models” is a hilarious comedy that centers around two friends, 
Wheeler (Seann William Scott) and Danny (Paul Rudd), as they serve 
out their court-ordered time at Sturdy Wings, a mentoring center for 
children. After being fired from their jobs as energy drink salesmen / 
Anti-drug motivational speakers both Wheeler and Danny must figure 
out how they can survive while at Sturdy Wings. 

To round out the cast Christopher Mintz-Plasse (“Superbad”) plays 
Danny’s “little.” He is a social outcast who finds his only place of 
belonging in a medieval reenactment society. Then there is Bobb’e 
J. Thompson (“Cellular”), who plays Wheeler’s “little.” He is a foul- 
mouthed child who loves mining the life of his “bigs.” 

This film is one of the funniest comedies I have seen in a long time. 
Both Scott and Rudd are brilliant actors who can somehow make the 
audience feel bad for these seemingly loser characters. Then, to see 
McLoven take to the battlefield and attack the king with a foam sword, 
what more could I ask for? This week in¬ 
stead of going down to the Clifton on Tues¬ 
day stay home with a group of friends and 
rent “Role Models.” You will not be sorry. OUT of 5 


★ ★★★ 


Dance Ensemble 



ANDREW WAPLINGER / JUNIATIAN 

The annual dance ensemble performance was held on March 20-21 to raise money for a local family. 
The Kickline Team, Step Team, Social Dance Club and Men’s Hip Hop Team performed several dances. 


Ji ftukian, forward 

Top 10 must-haves for spring 


By Kelly Ferguson 


Now that it is officially spring, 
it’s time for some spring-clean¬ 
ing! As you clean out your clos¬ 
ets, make sure to keep a few items 
that will compliment your ward¬ 
robe. Below are my Top 10 Must- 
haves for spring. You may wish 
to splurge on these items or may 
even find some crumpled in your 
closet after you pack away those 
winter clothes. 

First is my top ten for the la¬ 
dies: 

#10. Layered Jewelry: Acces¬ 
sories are an important part of any 
outfit, but sometimes it is hard to 
choose the perfect piece. Layering 
jewelry is a great way to enhance 
an outfit. Mix and match short 
necklaces with long ones and wear 
an assortment of colors. Don’t 
worry about picking between gold 
or silver, wear them both! 

#9. Embellished Headbands: 
Blair Waldorf brought these back 
last year, and this year they are 
better than ever. Some popular 
additions to headbands include 
feathers, flowers, beads and bows. 
Not only do headbands look el¬ 
egant, but they allow for a quick 


and easy hair fix. 

#8. Gladiator Sandals: Though 
most people find these shoes unat¬ 
tractive, comfortable gladiator 
flats are a great way to add a bo¬ 
hemian feel to any casual outfit. 
You do not have to jump right in 
to knee-high sandals with lots of 
straps; look for flip-flops that have 
straps across the top or that simply 
wrap around the ankle. Do like the 
Romans do and sport some gladi¬ 
ators! 

#7. Rain Boots: Rain boots, or 
“Wellies,” are essential in Penn¬ 
sylvania during the springtime. 
April showers make it difficult to 
wear any kind of shoe that soaks 
up water. Rain boots are the per¬ 
fect fix, and they are becoming 
more stylish and comfortable. Pair 
these boots with some jeans and a 
light sweater for a waterproof out¬ 
fit. 

#6. Cinch Belt: High-waisted 
belts are a great way to show your 
curves through a flowy dress. Pair 
a thin belt with a chunky sweat¬ 
er dress to make it more figure 
friendly. Thicker belts are great 
over a high-waisted skirt. Belts 
are also a great way to add more 
color to an ensemble, so don’t 


worry about matching perfectly. 

Next up are the Men: 

#10. Loafers: These shoes used 
to only be seen on your grandfa¬ 
ther, but now they are a staple of 
most spring fashion lines. Loafers 
can be worn with shorts, jeans or 
slacks. Choose a basic color such 
as black or brown. This gives the 
shoe some versatility with many 
different types of outfits. 

#9. Checkered Ties: Spring is 
a time for job interviews, so it is 
only logical that students flaunt 
some classy business attire. Ties 
instantly make a casual outfit busi¬ 
ness ready and can also be worn 
out of the office. A popular style 
this spring for ties is a checkered 
pattern. Instead of stripes, buy a 
colorful checkered tie and pair it 
with a solid colored button down 
shirt. 

#8. Plaid Shorts: These have 
been popular for a while now, 
but this year the colors are even 
brighter - the more colorful, the 
better. However, be careful when 
pairing theses shorts with a top. 
Try and wear a solid color or one 
with few patterns. Too many pat¬ 
terns can make an outfit look clut¬ 
tered. 

#7. Rain boots: Most people 
think that rain boots are only 
something that girls can wear, 
but why should guys have to deal 
with wet shoes while the ladies 
are keeping dry? Men’s rain boots 
are similar to the women’s, but 
they have a more masculine look 
to them. If you don’t wish to stand 
out, choose a dark colored boot, 
such as black or forest green. 

#6. White pants: Once the 
weather begins to clear up, white 
pants can be worn with many dif¬ 
ferent tops. For a laidback, beachy 
look wear white jeans or slacks 
with a polo shirt or T-shirt. If 
you want a classier outfit, wear a 
button down or throw a blazer 
over top of your tee. White pants 
are extremely versatile and give 
the ensemble a light, springtime 
feel. 

Add these pieces to any outfit to 
give your look a touch of spring. 
Check out the next issue for my 
top 5 must-haves! 
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Maxing out your workout 

Not just dumbells: Jacked-up suggestions for your old routine 


By Amin Khoshnevisan 


With nice weather approaching, 
more students are hitting the gym. 
Despite all the hard work put in, 
some may not be achieving de¬ 
sired results. In order to keep work 
outs productive, The Juniatian sat 
down with Doug Smith, strength 
and fitness coordinator, and asked 
about ways to get the most out of 
a workout. 


For those that are new to the 
gym or working out, Smith sug¬ 
gests doing a structured total body 
program, as opposed to only fo¬ 
cusing on certain parts of the body. 
Start slowly suggests Smith, the 
key is discipline. When you are 
disciplined and maintain a set pro¬ 
gram and frequency of workouts, 
results will show. 

“Warm ups are always neces¬ 
sary,” said Smith, who suggests 


a low impact exercise to start. A 
quick 10 to 15 minute exercise will 
increase heart rates and prepare 
students for any workout. “The 
elliptical is fantastic,” said Smith. 
It is a low impact replacement for 
jogging and will still help achieve 
similar results. 

Flexibility is also a cmcial as¬ 
pect to a good workout. A good 
stretch prepares the muscles to 
go through a hill range of motion 
during the workout. According to 
Smith, stretching helps with “in¬ 
jury prevention and performance 
enhancement.” A good workout 
will also increase flexibility by go¬ 
ing through a full range of motion. 

To keep seeing results, do not 
let the body adapt to the workout. 
“You can work the same machines 
and just switch up the rep/set/in- 
terval amounts,” said Smith. A 
repetition (rep) is the amount of 
times one does an exercise. A set 
is the number of times one does 
that certain number of reps, and 
an interval is the amount of time in 
between sets. 

Here are a few of Smith’s key 
elements to incorporate into your 
daily routine. 

Bench Press: Instead of the tra¬ 
ditional bench press, Smith urges 
dumbbell use with alternating 
push-ups. “A bench press is noth¬ 
ing but a push up,” says Smith. 
For beginners, a regular push up 
is a good start, progress to doing 
push-ups with either one’s hand or 


feet up on a bench. 

The gym also features hanging 
chains, along with physio balls for 
a more advanced push-up. Accord¬ 
ing to Smith, more advanced push¬ 
ups will not only work the main 
muscles, but provide for greater 
shoulder stability. 

Abs: Smith believes in work¬ 
ing the entire core when consid¬ 
ering an abdominal workout. He 
suggests beginning with the upper 
abs, then the lower abs and end¬ 
ing with the obliques. This can be 
accomplished through variations 
of cmnches, sit-ups and rotating 
movements. 

Smith stresses that symmetry 
of a work-out is key and this is an 
area that many neglect. The lower 
back is also part of the core, and 
should receive as much attention 
as the abs. 

There are three levels to address 
in the core; stability, strength and 
power. To gain stability Smith 
suggests postural workouts such as 
Mates. Once a good stability level 
is reached, strength can be ad¬ 
dressed by doing resistance work¬ 
outs using either bands or weights. 

Squat: When performing a 
squat, the hip complex is work¬ 
ing. Smith suggests a few work¬ 
outs that can supplement or 
compliment the squat. Smith rec¬ 
ommends the front squat, where 
instead of the bar being placed on 
the upper back, it is placed on the 


front shoulders. Squat jumps are a 
series of jumps done in succession, 
where the weight is reduced from 
the regular back squat, and focus is 
placed on agility. 

Lunges, the leg press and one- 
legged squats also attack the same 
muscles as a traditional squat. To 
increase difficulty, medicine balls 
can be held while squatting and 
physio balls can be used as insta¬ 
bility. “Put your back against the 
physio ball, the ball against the 
wall and go down real slow and 
it’ll bum, it’s a good workout,” 
says Smith. 

Bicep Curls: “I really like the 
cables,” says Smith, which are lo¬ 
cated in the fitness room and con¬ 
sist of mbber cables attached to the 
wall which can be used for resis¬ 
tance training. Smith says that one 
must control the weights on the 
way up and on the way down. 

“You want to contract a muscle 
while letting [the weights] down. 
Always keep the muscle under ten¬ 
sion,” said Smith. 

Also, the way the hand is posi¬ 
tioned determines which part of the 
bicep is used. Using a straight bar 
with different grip widths, weight¬ 
ed barrels or a towel if working out 
with a partner, provide manual re¬ 
sistance. 

Do not perform any exercise 
without the supervision or tech¬ 
nique required to perform the ex¬ 
ercise. 
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Senior Alissa Murphy is maxing out her work out in the KSRC. 


Women’s ‘mafia’ runs racket 

Underestimated girls’ tennis team guns for Landmark Championships 


By Aimee Radic 


“Go Mafia,” shout the girls be¬ 
fore every tennis match. That say¬ 
ing symbolizes their goal as a team 
to destroy and surprise their op¬ 
ponent as if they were the Mafia. 
At 5-2, the Juniata tennis team has 
reversed their past season record 
and their potential has risen as a 
surprise. 

Coach Beth Bleil explained that 
the team is ranked fifth out of 17 
teams in the poll this year 

Bleil feels that this ranking is not 
matched up with the true poten¬ 
tial of the team. “We have a new 
freshmen, Jenny Wang, that just 
transferred into Juniata and our tal¬ 
ent as a whole is underestimated,” 
said Bleil. “I think we will be a sur¬ 
prise success.” 

Sophomore Lauren Perow also 
added to this confidence when she 
said, “I feel confident that with 
our wins, instead of getting over 
confident, our mindset will stay 
and we will continue to surprise 
and do well. Last year we were 
timid going into matches. That is 
not the case this year.” To start off 
the spring season, the team went to 
Hilton Head, South Carolina for 
a tournament. While there, they 
were 2-2. 

“We played really well and 
competed against some really good 


teams,” said Bleil. 

At these tournaments, the 
whole lineup gets to participate in 
matches and team bonding is very 
important. “We went everywhere 
together. We cooked dinner and 
went out to dinner together every 
night along with other activities,” 
said Perow. 

Bleil said that it is great to see ev¬ 
eryone bond together and play, and 
it is even better that, “non-starters 
get to develop competitively and 
have success.” 

Bleil’s most memorable match 
was freshman Hilary Walsh clos¬ 
ing one out at 7-5. “It took a lot of 
courage and now I know I can trust 
her when it comes to conference 
matches,” Bleil said. “Closing out 
a match means fighting the rising 
momentum of the opponent and to 
be able to stay concrete mentally. 
It is veiy impressive.” 

Just recently, the team beat 
Scranton 7-2 and IUP 8-1. Scran¬ 
ton was ranked second in the polls 
last year with a record of 5-1. Bleil 
said about the win, “Scranton did 
not lose many players and their 
talent is just about the same as last 
season so I know that we are ca¬ 
pable of great things this season. 
We are better than estimated al¬ 
ready because of that win.” IUP, 
a division II School also walked 
into Juniata underestimating 


the girls. 

The team is made up of “sassy” 
strong-willed girls. Along with 
a strong mindset, the team is the 
deepest it has ever been. “Under¬ 
classmen pull their weight and are 
really strong,” said Perow. She 
feels that the team should remain 
talented for at least another three 
years. 

Along with, “Go Mafia,” the 
team has some other interesting 
rituals. Perow stated that their team 
song is, “I’m on a Boat,” by On a 
Lonely Island. She cannot remem¬ 
ber how this song came about, but 
the team listens to it before every 
match to get them prepared for the 
upcoming matches. 

Along with the song and say¬ 
ing, the leadership on the team is 
very effective. Perow described 
the two seniors as, “very serious 
and determined in pulling the team 
together.” She also said, “Juniors 
Amanda and Maggie are very im¬ 
portant in our teams’ leadership. 
Maggie emotionally leads the team 
making sure everyone is always 
being taken care of and considered. 
Amanda is really up on fitness. To¬ 
gether the captains and upperclass¬ 
man plan trips to Patrick’s Lodge 
to do team hiking, camping, and 
other bonding experiences to bet¬ 
ter the attitude on the team.” 

“We are showing that we have 


a lot of potential and talent in the 
beginning of the season and now 
we have to perform to that poten¬ 
tial everyday,” said Bleil. 

This is the mindset the team 
will need for the next few weeks 
as number one ranked team Mora¬ 
vian, comes into view. “Moravian 
should be a great match, and I feel 
confident that we should be able to 


compete and have a great chance 
at surprising a lot of people,” said 
Perow. 

“If we perform well, it is pos¬ 
sible for us to be in the top four,” 
said Bleil. If they keep up their 
clear determined mindset Juniata 
could potentially be looking at 
another Landmark Championship 
participant. 
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Junior Maggie Wolenter returns a shot from her opponent from Frost- 
burg during her match on March 23. Juniata won with an 8-1 win over 
Frostburg State. 
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JCWB captures ECAC championship title 


By Erin L. McGinley 


While the rest of campus was 
enjoying their first weekend of 
spring break, we were celebrating 
a championship. JCWB captured 
its first ever post-season title in 
women’s basketball history dur¬ 
ing the Eastern College Athletic 
Conference Association (ECAC) 
South Region Tournament. As the 
last team to qualify for the tourna¬ 
ment, there was nothing holding us 
back. We were ready for our last 
mn of the season. 

In the first round we traveled 
to Reading to upset the number 
one seed, Albright College, by 21 
points. The momentum that fol¬ 
lowed us throughout the game was 
crazy. It never left. We held onto it 
through the entire tournament. 

“Once we defeated Albright, we 
knew things were only going to go 
up from there, we knew what we 
were destined to do,” said junior 
Kelly Rotan. 

We defeated Alvemia College 
by eight points to make it to the 
championship round, which con¬ 
sisted, ironically, of the number 
seven seed, Wesley College, play¬ 
ing our eighth seed. 

“We knew we had something 
to prove and by being the eighth 
seed, had nothing to lose. So we 
went out with reckless abandon,” 
said Rotan. 

As the final seconds ticked down 
and the seniors retired from the 
game one by one, the tears couldn’t 
be held back. We won our final 


game by 20 points with the help of 
tournament MVP, senior Claudia 
McDowell. McDowell, also the 
Landmark Conference Defensive 
Player of the Year, scored 46 points 
through the three games, accompa¬ 
nied with nine steals. 

The emotions of winning the 
last game of their career was ap¬ 
parent on the seniors’ faces. The 
tiny gym was filled with palpable 
excitement. It’s moments like these 
that teammates never forget. Very 
rarely do programs finish their sea¬ 
sons with a win. We are among the 
lucky few. 

When we could finally stand still 
enough to take a championship 
picture, with our championship 
sign, we smiled so big, not caring 
how we looked. In that moment 
we were so proud of ourselves and 
all of our accomplishments that we 
couldn’t hold it back. In a champi¬ 
onship picture most people would 
hold up one finger to signify win¬ 
ning first place. We didn’t forget 
where we came from, we held up 
eight to represent our eight seed in 
the tournament. 

Along with those eight fin¬ 
gers, our fingernails were painted 
bright, obnoxious colors. Our 
seven freshmen started the trend. 
During one of the first practices, 
coach commented on how terrible 
the freshman’s choice of nail pol¬ 
ish was. She said this would lead 
to getting called for extra fouls 
since their hands stuck out more. 
The freshmen ignored her, and as 
the season went on, they recmited 
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Eighth-seeded women’s basketball blossomed at ECAC South Region Tournament on March 8. 


more and more players to paint 
their nails outrageous colors. 

By the championship game, 
everyone’s nails were painted. It 
just goes to show what some feisty 
little freshmen can do to a team. 

Having the first post-season title 
in program history is more than 
any of us could have asked for. 
Our goal this season was to win 
the Landmark Conference title, but 
that dream got cut short. When 
we were rerouted in the direction 
of ECACs we took advantage of it 
since it was all we had left. Nobody 
thought that was where we would 
end up, as tournament champions, 
but we did it. 


The four seniors that will be 
leaving the program this year have 
certainly left their mark. Ever 
since their freshman year, JCWB 
has had a winning season. Over 
their four years, the seniors leave 
with an 84-43 record. In the past 
two years, they compiled a 36-21 
record with two regular season 
tournament championships, two 
berths to the Landmark Conference 
Playoffs, a birth in NCAAs, and 
now ECAC South Region Cham¬ 
pions. 

Freshman Casey Hoffman said, 
“It was hard watching them [se¬ 
niors] lose in the conference semi¬ 
final game and it was inspiring 


seeing them not give up, knowing 
we had more games to play. When 
we went on to ECACs they had 
a drive to win and I’m happy for 
them. It makes me and the rest of 
the girls want to do big things for 
next year.” 

Beyond all of these words de¬ 
scribing their legacy, they leave so 
much more: memories, laughs and 
a shoulder to cry on. Some of these 
memories are the best times we’ve 
had. These four girls are strong, 
and they’re going to accomplish 
great things. I couldn’t be any more 
excited to have had the opportunity 
to be their teammate. Congratula¬ 
tions, girls, way to go out in style. 


Stars shining for Track and Field 

Now outdoors , team bums rubber and toasts records 


By Chad Kohr 


The arrival of spring has been 
marked on the Juniata track and 
field team’s calendar for months. 
Spring means the transition from 
indoor to outdoor track and, in 
the first meet outside, the Eagles 
looked more than comfortable. 

The men’s track and field team 
put on an incredible performance 
and won the Roanoke College 
Maroon Invitational on March 21, 
while the women took a respect¬ 
able third place. 

The men were led by senior 
Kyle Mazur, who had a day to re¬ 
member. Mazur, who throws the 
javelin, returned from a year and 
a half throwing hiatus due to ill¬ 
ness and achieved his personal best 
throw of 209 feet 10 inches, 13 
feet beyond his personal best. This 
throw also automatically qualified 
Mazur for the NCAA Division III 
Championships in May, he is not 
yet satisfied. 

“When I released it, I didn’t feel 
like I threw hard, it just went. I 
went over to the side and when I 
was told the distance, I was kind of 
shocked. 

“I threw it far but there is still 
plenty for me to work on. I can 
still definitely improve. My goal 
is to be the first NCAA champion 
in Juniata track and field history,” 
said Mazur. 

While Mazur was the great spark 
the team needed, senior Patrick 
Filamor continued to do what has 
become expected of him, scoring 
in three individual events. Filamor 
won the 200 meter dash, placed 


second in the 100 meter dash and 
finished fourth in the long jump. 
Filamor feels the hard work he 
has put in during the offseason has 
made staying on top of his game 
easy. 

“It was the first meet outside 
and the weather wasn’t great, but I 
was still hitting my personal record 
times. I’ve been working hard for 
this since last year. The team lifts 
and conditions a lot and I put in the 
work so that my times would be 
where I wanted them for the first 
meet,” said Filamor. 

The women were led by junior 
Laura Rupprecht. Rupprecht, like 
Filamor, scored in three events and 
was the highest point getter for 
her team, highlighted by a victory 
in the 1500 meter run. Despite 
her success, Rupprecht is more 
focused on the potential the team 
has and the possible success for the 
rest of the season. 

“It was fun to go to a new place 
to compete and mn in warmer 
weather, but we were a little disap¬ 
pointed with the lack of competi¬ 
tion in the middle and distant run¬ 
ning events. Even though we won 
a few of the events, our times were 
slow. 

“We would like to have a top 
two finish at the Landmark Con¬ 
ference Championships because 
we’ve been stuck on third, so we 
need to just keep working hard. 
The seniors are doing a great job 
with leadership and are helping to 
motivate everyone to improve,” 
said Rupprecht. 

Senior Kelsey Buffenmyer takes 
her role as a leader on the squad 


very seriously. Buffenmyer has 
been one of the most consistent and 
outstanding performers recently 
and is very excited about exceed¬ 
ing personal and team expectations 
in this outdoor season. 

“I tiy to lead by example at 
practice by maintaining a positive 
attitude and showing the under¬ 
classmen what they can achieve if 
they take things seriously and train 
hard. I’m really excited to con¬ 
tinue to improve personally and 
hope to compete in nationals this 
year and I’m confident we’ll be 
successful as a team as well,” said 
Buffenmyer. 

The upperclassmen aren’t the 
only motivating factors for the 
team, as the members are extreme¬ 
ly pleased with the new track to 
practice on. Junior Melissa John¬ 
son feels like the renovations will 
give the team an edge they might 
not have had before. 

“Having a new track is really 
helping us practice. The jumpers 
have a new pit, the pole vaulters 
have their own area and runners 
now have a steeple pit. We have 
the resources that will help prepare 
us for every meet so that nothing is 
unexpected,” said Johnson. 

Things are definitely looking up 
for the Eagles and there is a buzz 
amongst the team about the pros¬ 
pects this year has to offer. “The 
talent we have in the freshman 
class combined with the ability 
of our returning runners, jumpers 
and throwers is really exciting and 
we can only expect a great turnout 
come the conference meet,” said 
Johnson. 
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Tennis team has sights set on contending 

Doubles leading the charge; singles volley to contribute more 


By Nick Talisman 


The men’s tennis team has been 
consistently improving in recent 
years. This year they believe they 
can go farther than ever before. 
The team’s strong bonds have pro¬ 
pelled it to reach new heights. 

The Landmark Conference had 
been consistently dominated on 
the men’s side by Drew University 
and the University of Scranton. 
However, the team showed they 
could contend with the tough com¬ 
petition when they narrowly lost to 
Scranton 5-4 in the first match of 
the spring season. 

“We kicked off conference play 
with a sweep of doubles against 
Scranton. Although we narrowly 
lost the match, we’ve shown the 
conference we are a contender,” 
said Coach Bleil. 

Freshman Ross Imbrie said, 
“Our doubles team is a dominating 
force that will wreak havoc in our 
conference.” 

The heart and soul of the team 
resides in a single word, “Sut.” The 
tennis team was the originator of 
the word, which has made its way 
around the campus and become a 
regular in the vernacular of many 
students. 

Senior Casey Chew says, “Sut is 
the magical word. As for the ori¬ 
gins, it just came to be. ‘Sut’ can 
be congratulatory, it can be moti¬ 
vational, it can be a mind trick, it’s 
a very versatile word.” 


“Sut” is used to give a pep talk, 
or yell out congratulations. Aaron 
Rhodes and Chew, the five and six 
singles players respectively, espe¬ 
cially use the word. 

When one teammate misses 
a shot, the other is always there 
to help him shake it off. Cries of 
“sut” ring out after every winner. 

Coach Bleil makes it a staple of 
practice to work on team dynamics 
in doubles, and recent results show 
that she has the right idea. 

But this team forged their bonds 
of teamwork far from the tennis 
courts of Juniata. Every spring 
break Bleil leads an excursion to 
Hilton Head, where the team plays 
some unofficial matches and have 
frm in the tropical weather of South 
Carolina. 

Imbrie says, “We had some 
absolutely superb team bonding 
sessions on the spring break trip 
and are now much more united be¬ 
cause of it.” 

Whatever it was, it seemed to 
work as the team responded with 
their phenomenal cooperative dou¬ 
bles play against Scranton. 

The team’s next match was with 
the other perennial power, Drew, 
and they knew that early season 
matches do not get much bigger. 
Unfortunately, they weren’t able 
to pull out a win, but believed they 
played to the best of their abilities. 

Imbrie said the match with Drew 
really tested the team as Drew has 
been the best team for a long time. 


The team had a successful fall 
season as well, going 3-1, and im¬ 
proving its confidence headed into 
a long break in between seasons. 

Perhaps the key ingredients to 
the chase for the playoffs are the 
four seniors on the team: Jonathan 
Skoner, Rhodes, Ryan Navarro, 
and Chew. All four bring their 
own unique brand of leadership to 
the team. 

Skoner leads by example as his 
attitude and tennis technique are 
everything a coach could dream 
for. Navarro eases tension with 
a tmly unique sense of humor. 
Finally, co-captains Rhodes and 
Chew form the spiritual center of 
the team, breakdancing for every 
pre-match introduction, and mak¬ 
ing sure there is plenty of “sut” to 
go around. 

Imbrie says, “The four seniors 
have never wavered from their 
dedication to the team and there is 
no doubt in my mind that they will 
go out with a bang.” 

It does not seem like the team is 
getting ahead of itself when it con¬ 
siders itself on par with Drew and 
Scranton. Only time will tell, but 
for this team its playoff success or 
bust. They’re confident they will 
be giving congratulatory “sut’s” 
deep into the spring. 

Men’s tennis won 7-2 Tuesday 
against Penn State Harrisburg. 


Softball sweeps Landmark 
opener against Drew 

With 11-5 record, Juniata leads conference 
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Senior pitcher/outfielder Pam Mansell delivers a pitch during game two 
of Juniata’s doubleheader against St. Vincent on March 23. Juniata won 
game one of the double header 10-2 before falling to the Bearcats in 
game two 5-2. 


By Sarah Ruggiero 


With a solid 11-5 record, Ju¬ 
niata softball is setting the bar 
for conference competition. 
Opening conference play against 
Drew University, Juniata heated 
up the field with an outstanding 
display of athleticism. 

Senior Tara Carl heads the 
team as the March 23 Landmark 
Conference Player of the Week. 
Carl is batting an impressive 
.533 with 23 hits in 46 at-bats, 
helping the team to their confer¬ 
ence sweep against Drew, while 
also knocking in her first career 
home run. 

Junior offensive threats Sarah 
Eckard and Callandra McCool 
have combined for 48 hits, while 
junior Rachel Nagy leads the 
team in runs batted in. 

Junior Alyssa Erb has manned 
the pitching mound for six total 
wins, flaunting an intimidating 
2.23 earned run average in over 
51 innings pitched. 

“I’m pretty happy with our 
11-5 record and our current top 
position in the conference. Our 
hitting finally came around to 
go along with our solid defense. 
Our plan is to continue to im¬ 
prove and win some more!” said 
junior Stacy Nagy. 
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Senior Aaron Rhodes returns a hit during Juniata’s match against Penn 
State Harrisburg on March 31. 
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Eagles hope to soar despite slow take-off 

Baseball steps up to plate with high expectations to regain conference lead 


By Kevin J. Campbell 
and Chad Kohr 

The Juniata College baseball 
team is heating up, winning five 
of their last seven games after a 
3-7 start as of press time. 

Despite a slow start, the team is 
now 8-10. 

“We are only a little behind 
schedule, but we seem to be mak¬ 
ing progress as the season goes 
on,” said Head Coach Gibboney. 


as many homeruns as we would 
like, with only two this season 
by senior second basemen Kevin 
Small, we are on schedule as far 
as hitting is concerned. The mid¬ 
dle third of the line up is starting 
to get key base hits and drive in 
more runs than in earlier in the 
season. 

As we progress into confer¬ 
ence play we must maintain 
intensity and focus, especially 
when playing multiple games in 



It’s very encouraging to see that they 
are working hard through some growing- 
pains and coming along. 


We have been able to learn our 
strengths and weaknesses, one 
of our ultimate goals. It was ap¬ 
parent that our main weakness is 
pitching. The team is made up 
of a young pitching staff, lack¬ 
ing experience. As the season 
progresses and more of the young 
pitchers are able to gain time on 
the mound, pitching is becoming 
more stable. 

“It’s very encouraging to 
see that they are working hard 
through some growing pains and 
coming along,” said Gibboney. 

Offensively, we are strong 
at putting pressure on teams in 
terms of getting on base. In the 
beginning of the season we were 
hitting too many fly balls, giving 
the other team easy outs. Now 
we’re adapting by putting the ball 
on the ground and forcing oppo¬ 
nents to make plays. 

Although we are not hitting 


one day. As of press time, we are 
2-4 in the conference. 

“When you play two games in 
one day and win the first game 
you better tighten the screws 
down so you can win the second 
or the day is ruined. If you win 
the first game, I’m always con¬ 
cerned about losing a little bit of 
intensity for the second game. 
It’s key for us to get off to a good 
start in a short three game series. 
The Sunday game is a marathon 
of nine innings, which you have 
to be very patient in hopes that 
something breaks to help you 
out,” said Gibboney. 

If we can start winning two to 
three games of a one day series, 
we will have a legitimate chance 
of making the playoffs. 

Out of the seven teams in the 
Landmark Conference, we were 
ranked fourth in the pre season 
polls. Now with only Scranton 


behind us, we need to make a run 
to finish in the top four in order 
to make the conference cham¬ 
pionship in May. Twelve of the 
sixteen games left are conference 
games. 

As a team we have high expec¬ 
tations for the second half of the 
season. Senior Kevin Small has 
been a force at the plate, leading 
the team with a .382 batting aver¬ 
age, two home runs, and 34 total 
bases. Small shares a team lead¬ 
ing .507 on base percentage with 
fellow senior Adam Spadafora, 
who has been extremely effective 
in getting on base in the leadoff 
spot. 

Spadafora, who leads the team 
in hits, has been able to create 
opportunities for runs that Small, 
sophomore John Martinez, ju¬ 
nior Greg Hoffman, and senior 
Dane Ott have capitalized on. 
The foursome has combined 
for 68% of the team’s total runs 
batted in with 58, giving the team 
an opportunity to win every 
game. 

“Everybody has a very positive 
attitude and awesome work ethic. 
We have a good mix of upper¬ 
classmen leadership combined 
with underclassmen youth and 
enthusiasm. Everybody is will¬ 
ing to give 110 percent knowing 
that the rest of the team is doing 
the same. This is the most fun I 
have ever had playing baseball 
because of our good team chem¬ 
istry,” said junior catcher Greg 
Hoffman. 

The other teams better watch 
out because in the second half of 
the season we’re cornin’ in hot 
with a little yatty ya! 
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Freshman pitcher Matt Regan throws a pitch during Juniata’s game 
against Lycoming College on March 31. Regan struck out five Gator 
batters over five innings of work, but the Eagles fell to Lycoming 11-3. 


Eagles fly in California 


By Suzi Lindquist 


Over Spring Break, the second 
ranked men’s volleyball team 
made a trip to California to play 
fourth ranked Santa Cruz and the 
University of the Pacific. The Ea¬ 
gles came home from the trip with 
many memories. 

Juniata played University of 
California, Santa Cruz on March 
11, dropping no games, but com¬ 
ing close in points. While winning 
the first game against the Univer¬ 
sity of Pacific, Juniata went on 
to lose the next three and the 
match. 

Dan Follett, who had no errors 
against Santa Cruz, said “at Pa¬ 
cific we didn’t play very well, we 
were still a bit jetlagged, but it was 
non conference so it didn’t really 
mean anything. Santa Cruz, we 
beat them pretty bad, it was a big 
win for us for Dill seeding. It was 
the game we needed to win and we 
won. With Pacific I wish we would 
have played better so we could 
have said we beat a DI team on the 
west coast, but we didn’t play par¬ 
ticularly well -1 hate losing, but it 
doesn’t really affect seeding any, 
or standings.” 

But the trip was more than just 
volleyball. It was about playing 
together, competing at a higher 
level, but most importantly, be¬ 
ing together as a team. Though it 
was only a four day hip, the team 
was able to see the sights a 


little bit. 

“We got one day to hang out in 
Santa Cruz, it was a very interest¬ 
ing town. Overall, we were either 
traveling or playing volleyball,” 
said junior Zach Wanner. 

The team, however, was able to 
go to the beach, hang out in groups, 
and relax between games. 

“Well we were in Santa Cmz, 
our hotel was a mile from the pa¬ 
cific ocean, and we were able to 
go walk around on the beach and 
they had a really cool pier, so that 
was neat going there, and going 
downtown. We went all together 
and walked around and broke off 
separately from there, and we’d all 
go somewhere to eat or all meet at 
the beach or something,” said Fol¬ 
lett. 

At the pier, the team noticed 
something a little odd to those hail¬ 
ing from central Pennsylvania. 

“The sea lions were out of con¬ 
trol!” said junior Anthony Damia- 
no. 

Follett added, “They were 
perched on the pier - we were 
freaking out because sea lions to 
us are weird.” 

“Abnormal. The sea lions were 
abnormal,” commented Wanner. 

For some of the team, the cross 
country journey was their first to 
the West Coast, while to others it 
was the first time on a plane. Cali¬ 
fornia is the farthest trip made by 
most of the players, but the 2005 
team was able to make a trip to the 


Virgin Islands. 

“Chicago is really the farthest 
place other than California that 
we’ve gone to. But we didn’t really 
get to see the city. Just volleyball,” 
said Wanner. 

The win in California was one of 
the best for the season. 

“Santa Cruz is our west coast 
Dill rival. They’re the best team on 
the west coast for Dill, and Pacific 
is the first [Division I] California 
team we’ve ever played.” 

At the Santa Cruz match, two 
of the hitters recorded error free 
matches, while three had kills in 
the double digits. Matt Werle set 
for 48 assists, and Anthony Dami- 
ano recorded 8 digs. Many mem¬ 
bers of the team think it was one of 
the most important matches of the 
season and has set the way for the 
road to come. 

Follett agreed, adding, “It was 
frm; a good experience. I wish 
we could have played better and 
played some more teams out there, 
but it was a good little trip.” 

Last weekend, Men’s volley¬ 
ball beat number-one ranked 
Springfield 3-1 last weekend, 
clinching a spot in the Molten 
Invitational tournament, and 
beat NJIT 3-0. Senior Dan 
Powers was named EIVA 
Tait Player of the Week and 
the Sports Imports/A VCA 
Dill Player of the Week. 
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Junior middle hitter Evan Halteman and sophomore outside hitter Chris 
Vrooman make a block against Lewis University on March 21. The Ea¬ 
gles lost the match 3-0. 
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By Bennett Rea 


All this talk about David Sill becoming the 
mayor of Huntingdon has gotten me think¬ 
ing: what would I do if I were the mayor of 
Huntingdon? There are definitely some first 
actions I would take. In fact, five compiled 
a comprehensive list of all my future mayoral 
actions. I’m not exactly sure what power the 
mayor of Huntingdon has, but I’m guessing 
unlimited. And I will use and abuse that pow¬ 
er to no end. 

1. First, I would drop the hell out of Juniata. 
Who needs college when you’re the mayor of 
the freaking town? I’ll get myself an honorary 
degree instead. Works the same way, I bet. 

2. I would also order Huntingdon Police 
to lighten up on underage students they catch 
drinking off campus. This would give me the 
coveted Basketball House-vote in my next 
campaign in two-thousand-whatever-the- 
year-is. 

3. I would put a Sheetz in between Little 
Sheetz and Big Sheetz. It would be medium¬ 
sized. 

4.1 would bribe Budget Travel to make sure 
Huntingdon gets the distinction of Number 
ONE Coolest Small Town in America. Do we 
deserve it now? We sure don’t! But after I’m 
through using my mayoral powers, this town 
will deserve that title...even though I will 
have to blackmail people to make Huntingdon 
that cool in the first place. 

5. I would attempt to make Huntingdon a 
hot spot for celebrities. Yes, that’s right, next 
time we’ll get Jon AND Kate (and maybe the 
eight, but I doubt they’d chill with any one of 
us at East). With Robert Downey Jr. and Jon 


Gosselin visiting town, I’m definitely seeing 
a hot vacation spot for famous faces in Hunt¬ 
ingdon’s future. And by hot vacation spot, I 
mean freezing-cold vacation spot. 

6.1 would place speed bumps every 12 feet 
along Moore Street so people would slow the 
hell down. Not only would it save student 
lives and all that, but it would make for some 
very entertaining walks to class. It would 
be like a low-speed, very annoying obstacle 
course. Everyone loves those! 

7.1 would put safety nets up near the cliffs 
so that those who take a tumble will be just 
fine. Tax money would be well-spent there, 
as I know of at least one (and at most, one) 
person who’s had a dangerous fall there. 

8.1 would mandate that businesses be open 
on Sundays. I mean, honestly, how many plac¬ 
es here are actually open on Sunday? Two? I 
don’t have anything funny to say about this; 
it’s just a completely legitimate complaint. 

9. I would ban students from running for 
mayor of Huntingdon. 

Now, I’ll eventually get to problems like the 
economy, the war in Iraq and world peace, but 
I’ll need a little time. I’ll focus on the very 
small, and often, fabricated problems of Hunt¬ 
ingdon I just discussed. I can’t help but think 
that I would really help Huntingdon with all 
of these ideas. Why, in just a year, it’ll be frill 
of celebrities, speed bumps and safety nets! 
If that’s not the definition of improvement, I 
don’t know what is. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: im-prove-ment [im- 
proov-muh nt\ a person or thing that repre¬ 
sents an advance on another in excellence or 
achievement) 


Guess who? 


Can you name this 
Juniata professor? 

This campus personality 
will be revealed in the 
next issue. 




Last issue’s “Guess Who?” (pic¬ 
tured above) was Bob Miller, 
chair of the religion department. 


Have you ever pulled 
an April Fool’s prank? 


No way! 

Only on my 
friends. 

Only on my family. 

Only on my 
friends’ families. 
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Phun with physics 
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Freshman Mike Cassatt demonstrates the flammable properties 
of methane bubbles during Physics Phun Night in Brumbaugh 
Academic Center’s Alumni Hall on April 2. 


College plays vital role 
in hometown’s health 

Futures of Juniata and Huntingdon linked 
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Senior Manal Daher-Mansour and junior Malea Hetrick enjoy drinks and 
a snack at Standing Stone Coffee Company, one of the local businesses 
where the Juniata community provides a loyal consumer base. 


By Marie Roller 


No one entering the town will 
miss the bright banners. The Col¬ 
lege, in partnership with the Hunt¬ 
ingdon Chamber of Commerce, 
has contributed $16,000 to print 
them. There will be forty scattered 
throughout the community, each 
featuring smiling college students 
at play in and around the town. 
The tagline will read: “Welcome 
to Huntingdon County, Home of 
Juniata College.” 

Juniata College is Huntingdon’s 
key asset. The College employees 
pull up the per capita income level 
of the town and have expanded 
the real estate market. The Juniata 
community, including students, 
staff and faculty, comprises 30 
percent of the town’s population, 
packing a substantial consumer 
punch for local businesses. 

And it is the smiling faces of 
Juniata students, larger than life on 
the banners, which will add a splash 
of color to the streets in the coming 
weeks. Senior Josh Beckel is on 


one, with another student perched 
beamingly on his shoulders. 
Beckel had no idea that his face 
was to be used on a banner. “As 
long as I don’t have to see it when 
I’m walking across campus in my 
pajamas,” he said. “That could 


get embarrassing.” 

The banner project indicates a 
growing connection between the 
College and its surrounding com¬ 
munity. David Sill, a freshman 


► see HUNTINGDON page 5 


The ‘Sophomore Slump’ 

Second year students face academic and social stressors 


By Kelly O’Shea 


There is a contagious phenome¬ 
non on campus. Juniors and seniors 
can attest to it, sophomores are 
currently battling it and freshmen 
are trying to avoid it. The Sopho¬ 
more Slump is affecting many 
students on this campus as well as 
others. 

According to a Cornell Universi¬ 
ty study, “Sophomores experience 
a whole new set of stressors as they 
return to the college campus.” The 
study claims that a newfound set of 
expectations and fewer warnings 
can lead to challenges for second- 
year students. 

The University of Central Ar¬ 
kansas concluded, “For sopho¬ 
mores, college is no longer new; 
the excitement and thrill of a new 
experience has worn away and 


they now face the reality that col¬ 
lege will be three more years of 
hard work, courses, papers and 
significant financial investment.” 

Common symptoms of the 
Sophomore Slump include: trouble 
with studies, personal crisis, social 
alienation and dissatisfaction with 
one’s college and its courses. 

Sophomore Sam Smith said, “I 
lost motivation for a little. It was 
out of necessity that I finally real¬ 
ized I needed to buckle down and 
start studying again.” 

Sarah May Clarkson, director 
of academic services, referred to 
freshmen year as the “Honeymoon 
Period.” After this period ends and 
students return for a second year, 
Clarkson said, “You know the 
routine: the food sucks, the dorms 
suck, everyone knows you.” 

Junior Dan Kraft remembers 


this feeling. “I just felt bored. I felt 
like I had done everything I could 
on campus.” 

According to Clarkson, “The 
Sophomore Slump is legit for rea¬ 
sons that are intellectually valid 
and emotionally real.” 

Sophomores tackle the stresses 
of POE decisions, foreign study 
and internships. 

Freshman Kim Amrod said, 
“Next year is going to be tough. 
There’s so much pressure to de¬ 
clare your POE, and I’m really 
worried about fillfilling all of the 
FISHN requirements by the end of 
my sophomore year, too.” 

There are a number of reasons 
why Juniata students experience 
this phenomenon. Clarkson said, 
“The College spends a lot of re- 


► see SLUMP page 2 


Student to make 
home in ‘bio-dome’ 

College approves dorm alternative 


By Leanna Yeager 

Next year, a student will live in 
a bio-dome instead of a residence 
hall. Sophomore Jacob Weller 
has had his proposal approved. 

The dome will be west of the 
observatoiy behind Brumbaugh 
Academic Center. Weller will 
come back to Juniata about a 
week early to assemble his bio¬ 
dome and have it inspected for 
safety. 

“There are a lot of different 
reasons why I want to try this... 
but mostly it’s because I want 
to,” said Weller. He also said that 
he had “always been interested in 


the concept and architecture.” It 
will allow him to “live in some¬ 
thing [he has] created.” 

Weller will pay for and build 
the dome with money that he has 
saved. 

“A bio-dome is something that 
can be assembled by a few people 
in one or two days,” Weller said. 

One important part of Weller’s 
bio-dome is the environmental 
aspect. The materials have not 
been completely decided on, but 
Weller intends to find things that 
are on the eco-friendly side. “I 
want to try and avoid things like 


► see BIO-DOME page 4 


Workforce woes 

Facing an uninviting job 
market, students can use 
these tips and tricks to find 
jobs in this tough economy. 

NEWS, page 3 



Eco-entrepreneurs 

Senior starts new business 
renting energy-saving micro- 
wave-fridge units to incom¬ 
ing freshmen. 

NEWS, page 4 
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Listen up! 



With small audience. 
College's radio station's 
future is up in the 'air¬ 
waves.' 

A&E, page 9 


A balancing act 

Coaches make sure that 
athletes score on the field 
and in the classroom. 

SPORTS page 12 
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Juniata clubs unite to combat cancer 

Student organizations contribute to arsenal aimed at cancer awareness 


By Talia C. Valencia 



PHOTO COURTESY OF ZAC CUPLER 


Sophomore Alicia Dahl, secretary of Juniata’s Colleges Against Cancer 
club, waltzes through the colon display that the club set up outside of 
Baker Refectory. 


Over the past few months stu¬ 
dents have taken the fight against 
cancer to new levels. Events and 
fundraisers have become a com¬ 
mon sight, and activists are pushing 
for more cancer education. Student 
-run clubs, including the new Col¬ 
leges Against Cancer (CAC), are 
behind most of these events. 

“Colleges Against Cancer is 
a student chapter affiliate of the 
American Cancer Society,” said 
the club’s co-president, senior 
Anna Bloom. 

“[Our goal] is to integrate the 
American Cancer Society mis¬ 
sion into Juniata College and to 
make more college students aware 
of cancer-related issues,” said 
Bloom. 

March was Colorectal Cancer 
Awareness month. To acknowl¬ 
edge this, the club created a giant 
colon display in the entrance to 
Baker Refectory. It was a tunnel 
of pink sheets to represent the co¬ 
lon and brown pillowcases were 
intrusive polyps. Once inside the 
passageway, there were colon can¬ 
cer facts attached to the lining of 
the colon. 

“We got people talking. That 


was what we wanted to do,” said 
the CAC secretary, sophomore 
Alicia Dahl. 

Bloom said CAC has four major 
divisions: advocacy, cancer educa¬ 
tion, Relay for Life and survivor¬ 
ship. All four of these goals have 
been or will be touched upon by 
the end of the semester. 

Advocacy, according to Dahl, is 
“reaching out to elected officials 
and [the] campus to influence poli¬ 
cymaking.” 

At the end of the colon display, 
there was a petition for students to 
sign. Its purpose was to “encour¬ 
age PA congressman [Bill Shuster] 
to join in on legislation concerning 
free colorectal screenings for the 
uninsured,” said Dahl. “We got 
300 signatures by the end of the 
night.” 

The second division, college ed¬ 
ucation, is meant to provide “edu¬ 
cation and awareness,” said Dahl. 
Under this division, she said CAC 
has held “events like the giant co¬ 
lon and paint the campus purple, 
[which] were to catch people’s 
attention and spark conversation. 
...At all of the events, there are 
cancer facts posted on the display 
and the tables in Baker.” 

Relay for Life is the third divi¬ 


sion of CAC. According to the Re¬ 
lay for Life Chair, senior Jen Kline, 
JAVA and JAB are also involved in 
the event. 

On April 18, Relay for Life is 
being held on campus. Instead of 
the typical 24-hour relay, this year 
it will be 12 hours. Kline said, “We 
feel like it is much more doable for 
students who do 12 hours as op¬ 
posed to being up for 24 hours.” 

Relay for Life has also teamed 
with The American Red Cross. 
“For every unit of blood over our 
historical average, which I believe 
is 67, the Red Cross is going to do¬ 
nate two dollars back to Relay for 
Life,” said Kline. 

In addition to the blood drive, 
Standing Stone Coffee Company 
gave 15 percent of their proceeds 
on April 6 to Relay for Life. 

Kline said the club’s goal is to 
raise 20,000 dollars that will go to 
the American Cancer Society. Due 
to the weak economy they are not 
expecting to reach their goal. As of 
the second week of April, 10,764 
dollars was raised. 

The last division of CAC is Sur¬ 
vivorship. Dahl said Survivorship 
is about “bringing together survi- 


► see CAC page 4 


Sophomores face ‘Slump’ 


► from SLUMP page 1 


sources on freshmen to make their 
transition easier. Then we focus 
on saving the souls who can be 
saved.” 

She believes that the College 
needs to be more proactive instead 
of reactive. “After students have 
successfully completed freshmen 
year, we start to respond only to 


« 


You know the 
routine: the food 
sucks, the dorms 
suck, everyone 
knows you. 

crisis,” said Clarkson. 

To stave off the Sophomore 
Slump, Clarkson feels the College 
could put sophomores into leader¬ 
ship positions that keep them ac¬ 
tive in the community or designate 
specific on-campus jobs that will 
keep them connected. 

Accounting, Business and Eco¬ 
nomics Department Chair, Pat 
Weaver suggests that first year 
students come to college worried 
if they will fit in academically and 
socially, but then they do. 

Weaver said, “When sopho¬ 
mores return, they think they know 
the ropes, and they start making 
mistakes because they forget the 
things that made them successful. 
It’s really just a matter of over-con¬ 
fidence.” 

Kraft said, “By the time I was a 
sophomore I was so sick of playing 
that game to get the A and doing 
whatever the professor wanted. I 
wanted to do things my way.” 

According to Weaver, sopho¬ 
mores are also the toughest stu¬ 
dents to advise. Weaver said, “The 
problem is getting sophomores to 


meet with me. They either don’t 
want to or they don’t feel like they 
have to.” 

Juniata College students are 
not the only one’s coping with the 
Sophomore Slump. Clarkson said, 
“I would think this is a fairly com¬ 
mon sentiment and experience for 
sophomores and faculty in many 
schools.” 

There are numerous ways to 
avoid the Sophomore Slump. Ac¬ 
cording to Clarkson, one way to 
keep your second year interesting 
is to set two or three doable, attain¬ 
able goals. Join a new club. Leam 
Spanish. If you’re shy, take public 
speaking. 

Clarkson said, “In your second 
year, you’re totally comfortable 
with college life so you have to step 
out of your comfort zone again to 
keep this year fresh.” 

Weaver said, “Don’t forget the 
things that got you to be a sopho¬ 
more.” 


Where on campus? 
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Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your guess to the Juniatian at juniatian@ju- 
niata.edu. The first correct answer will receive a free Espresso Bar drink from Sheetz. 
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Student continues JC’s scholarship dynasty 

Sophomore is tenth consecutive Juniata student to win prestigious study abroad award 
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Sophomore Acer VanWallendael recently won the Andrew Mutch Schol¬ 
arship from the St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia. The scholarship 
will help pay for his study abroad at the University of Aberdeen in Scot¬ 
land next year. VanWallendaer is the 10th Juniatian in a row to win the 
prestigious scholarship and the 19th Juniata student overall. 


By Christopher Burlingame 


For the tenth year in a row, a Ju¬ 
niata student has earned the presti¬ 
gious Andrew Mutch Scholarship 
from the St. Andrews society of 
Philadelphia. This year sopho¬ 
more Acer VanWallendael opted 
to spend his next academic year 
at the University of Aberdeen in 
Scotland’s northeastern region. 

“1 wanted a smaller city expe¬ 
rience and knew that Aberdeen 
would offer more research and 
hiking possibilities,” said VanWal¬ 
lendael. 

The St. Andrews Society of Phil¬ 
adelphia awards scholarships to 
five students in order to “promote 
understanding between the US 
and Scotland by providing schol¬ 
arships for students from both 
countries.” The 30 schools in the 
applicant pool often include stu¬ 
dents from the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, Swarthmore College, 
Temple University and St. John’s 
University. 

“We have always tried working 
students so that they come across 
their strongest. I always believed 
that our students could match 
Penn, Princeton and Swarthmore, 
and I wanted the committee to see 
how strong our students were,” 
said professor and former faculty 
supervisor for the St. Andrews 
scholarship, Kim Richardson. 

Juniatians have a standing tradi¬ 


tion of earning this honor, winning 
it for the tenth year in a row and 
for the nineteenth time since 1984. 
Currently, junior Nicholas Sepul¬ 
veda is studying at the University 
of Aberdeen. 

Winners of the scholarship re¬ 
ceive $17,000 to cover tuition and 
living expenses while in Scotland 
at either the Universities of Edin¬ 
burgh, St. Andrews, Glasgow or 
Aberdeen. 

Aside from money, the commit¬ 
tee has spaces reserved specifically 
for scholarship recipients at each 
Scottish University. The scholar¬ 
ship committee is comprised of 
Philadelphia lawyers, doctors and 
other city and state government of¬ 
ficials. 

“It’s an amazing networking op¬ 
portunity,” said Study Abroad Ad¬ 
visor Elena Hart. 

Few students take advantage of 
the opportunity for the St. Andrews 
Scholarship. At Juniata, there were 
only two applicants this year. 
Many competitive scholarships on 
campus have seen a decline in ap¬ 
plicants. 

“Students always say, ‘Money’s 
a problem. Especially with the ex¬ 
change rates, how can I afford to 
go abroad?”’ Hart said. 

She wants to make students 
aware of opportunities like the 
St. Andrews Society Scholarship 
because they can open doors that 
students may not have even known 


existed. Many students do not take 
into account that these scholarships 
can potentially fund study abroad 
experiences they could not have 
otherwise taken. 

“People don’t think they are 
qualified enough. It must have 
been a down year, but people 
shouldn’t assume study abroad is 
out of the option,” VanWallendael 
said. 

Juniata students are typically 
successful once they reach the 
Philadelphia interview due to a 
solid preparation process on cam¬ 
pus. 

Although serving as faculty 
supervisor for over a decade, 
Richardson has recently passed 
the responsibilities to Jack Bar- 
low, Charles A Dana professor of 
politics. Richardson, however, still 
contributes by briefing the candi¬ 
date at the etiquette dinner. 

“It’s been a wonderful experi¬ 
ence,” said Richardson. “I’ve vi¬ 
cariously enjoyed Scotland with 
each of these students.” 

“It’s kind of scary to take over 
for Kim Richardson who has done 
such a terrific job,” said Barlow. 
“It will be a challenge to prepare 
students to continue the phenom¬ 
enal success that we’ve had in the 
past. We’re just going to keep go¬ 
ing with what works.” 

Students interested in the schol¬ 
arship must first submit an essay, 
list of accomplishments and other 
materials to Juniata’s scholarship 
committee. 

If the candidate’s materials are 
in order, they are called before 
the committee in a competitive 
roundtable interview. From this 
interview the candidate is selected 
and then prepared by Barlow and 
Richardson. The candidate has an 
etiquette dinner with the profes¬ 
sors where he or she is briefed on 
current events and the proper way 
to carry oneself at a luncheon in¬ 
terview. 

From there, the candidate leaves 


for Philadelphia where they are ex¬ 
pected to mingle with the scholar¬ 
ship committee during a cocktail 
hour. The candidates are then re¬ 
moved from the room and brought 
in one by one for the interview. 
After the interview students return 
to their schools and are notified 
by a committee representative if 
they have received the scholarship. 
They are then asked to choose one 


of the Scottish Universities. 

“I must confess that I was a little 
nervous. With Jarmila leaving, I 
was worried I’d be lost in trans¬ 
lation, and I didn’t want to let the 
school down. Eveiyone at Juniata 
was really helpful, and the com¬ 
mittee recognized that I was from 
Juniata. We have a tradition of 
strong candidates,” VanWallendael 
said. 


Past St. Andrews Society Scholarship Recipients 

Acer Van Wallendael, 2009 

Wossie Mazengia, 1999 

Nicholas Sepulveda, 2008 

Karen Boden, 1995 

Chris Burlingame, 2007 

Michael Miller, 1994 

Justin Schultz, 2006 

Christina Ruggery, 1993 

Ben Waxman, 2005 (declined) 

Michael Dzanko, 1991 

Caitlin Zlatos, 2004 

Kelley Woodworth, 1989 

Breanna Daum, 2003 

Robert Iuliucci, 1988 

Katie Baver, 2002 

Maria Tweardy, 1987 

Brett Slingsby, 2001 

Kristen Stephan, 1986 

Joseph Motz, 2000 

Cynthia Corle, 1984 


Seniors troubled by depressed job market 

Facing poor economy ; students look towards graduate school and volunteer work 


By Jason Najarian and 
Stephen Goehring 


As graduating seniors prepare 
to enter the workforce, they face 
heightened competition and fewer 
jobs due to the slumping economy. 
Many students are left with the 
question of what they should be 
doing to prepare for job searching, 
and where they can get help. 

Job searching is a time-intensive 
process, and students should not 
expect securing a job to be easy 
in this economic climate. Donna 
Weimer, chair of communication, 
mns workshops on campus and in 
the classroom to help students with 
resume writing and interviewing. 
She said that students need to be 
realistic about their expectations. 

Job positions and paid intern¬ 
ships are drying up as companies 
try to cut costs and survive market 
pressures through hiring freezes. 
“To get the job [students] want, it 
is going to take more than one in¬ 
terview or a couple of letters sent 
out,” she said. 


Being realistic also means that 
students may want to consider 
changing their search strategies. 
“I’m not suggesting they lower 
their sights. I’m asking them to be 
more realistic about their goals in 
the economy,” said Weimer. 

Weimer said that it might not be 
likely to obtain a dream job right 


now, but students can try to work 
their way up. Students who are in¬ 
terested in marketing might want 
to consider working sales or retail. 
“Get your foot in the door, some¬ 
where, at some level,” she said. 

Another option students should 
consider is volunteer work. Weimer 
said that AmeriCorps, Peace Corps, 
Teach For America and volunteer- 
based organizations all look good 
on resumes for when the job search 


continues. “If nothing else comes 
up, make sure you are volunteering 
in a local organization,” she said. 

Weimer said that it is important 
for students to remain active. Even 
if students are unsuccessful in pro¬ 
curing a job now, they can prepare 
themselves for when the market 
improves. She said that now might 


be a time to consider continuing 
education past the undergraduate 
level. A master’s degree can give 
students more leverage in their 
search when the market bounces 
back. 

The Career Services office 
has seen an upswing in students 
seeking graduate schools. Juniata 
graduating classes typically have 
around 30 percent of its members 
go directly to graduate school. This 


year, roughly 35 percent of seniors 
are expected to pursue a graduate 
degree. Often grad school admis¬ 
sion rates rise in a recession, as 
students seek extra qualification or 
plan to wait out the recession. 

For those looking for help in 
their search, Weimer said that they 
should not be shy about asking 
their advisors and faculty. Many 
professors are willing to give ad¬ 
vice, and can help students figure 
out what they need to be doing to 
best prepare. “Don’t be afraid to 
ask more than one of you profes¬ 
sors for help. Try to find out what 
the advice is centering on,” said 
Weimer. 

Senior Kevin Scheib, a comput¬ 
er science and information tech¬ 
nology POE, said that his resume 
required a lot of work, but it was 
key to getting a job at Raytheon 
Inc. in State College. He wrote 15 
drafts of the resume before attend¬ 
ing an off-campus job fair, and then 
went through another seven drafts 
before sending it to Raytheon. 

Scheib credited Juniata’s career 


advising with making the resume 
writing process much easier. He 
said that Career services and help 
from faculty were very helpful in 
crafting his finalized resume. 

Students should also take ad¬ 
vantage of the resources Juniata 
has available to students. One of 
Career Services’ most visible as¬ 
pects is its participation in job fairs 
throughout Pennsylvania and the 
surrounding region. Director of 
Career Services Darwin Kysor 
listed at least a dozen job fairs that 
Juniata participates in or hosts. 

A career fair is what introduced 
Scheib to his employer. “In the fall, 
I went to the WestPACS [Western 
Pennsylvania Career Services] job 
fair and spoke to a recmiter from 
Raytheon,” he said. In addition 
to Raytheon’s offer, Scheib said a 
Seattle-based company flew him 
out to the west coast for a job in¬ 
terview. 

“Our biggest challenge is to get 
students to utilize [our resources],” 
said Kysor. “I think students that 
do use it get something from it.” 


a I’m not suggesting they lower their 
sights. I’m asking them to be more realistic 
about their goals in the economy 
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Hot or cold? Student to sell micro-fridges 

JCEL sponsors business venture offering energy-saving dorm appliances 



ANDREW WAPLINGER/JUNIATIAN 


Freshman Alex Bahn reaches into his mini-fridge to pull out some grape 
juice. Juniata and Res Life are debating renting out environmentally- 
friendly fridges and microwaves to students. 


By Kat Pearce 


Sophomore Doug Jackson is 
starting a business through the Ju¬ 
niata College Center for Entrepre¬ 
neurial Leadership (JCEL), which 
would make environmentally 
friendly Energy Star microwave- 
refrigerator combination units 
available to rent to students. The 
units use much less energy than 
conventional appliances, especial¬ 
ly older ones. 

“They’re great units: a fridge, 
a freezer and a microwave,” said 
Jackson. “It’s a greener solution.” 

Since many upperclassmen 
already have fridges and micro- 
waves, Jackson’s target audience 
is incoming freshmen. He hopes 
to come to an arrangement with 
the school to formally offer a rent¬ 
ing option. 


Would you consider 
renting an environmen¬ 
tally friendly fridge and 
microwave for your 
dorm room? 



/o are in favor of 
the energy-saving units. 

Out of 190 respondents 


“From what I’ve seen in East, 
it’s not uncommon for one person 
to have two fridges to himself,” 
said Jackson. This leads to higher 
energy costs for the school and 
more strain on the environment. 

“[The Energy Star units] save 
energy, because if the microwave 
is on, then the fridge isn’t,” said 
Tim Launtz director of public safe¬ 
ty and residential life. Launtz has 
been working with Jackson on this 
project. 

Eventually, Jackson hopes the 
school mandate Energy Star ap¬ 
pliances. “It’s done in numerous 
schools around the area,” said 
Jackson, naming Moravian Col¬ 
lege, University of Pennsylvania, 
Cornell University and Villanova 
University. “It is very satisfactory 
for the students.” 

If students wanted appliances, 
they could purchase their own En¬ 
ergy Star units or rent from Jack- 
son. 

“I think it’s really good that 
they’re trying to do something sus¬ 
tainable,” said sophomore Danielle 
Fulmer. She added that if people 
buy Energy Star units in college, 
they would be more likely to buy 
them afterwards. 

Some students, however, are 
skeptical about the cost of renting. 

“The price right now, per room, 
is $198 per year,” said Jackson. 
If two roommates split the cost it 
would be about $99 per person. “I 
don’t care if three people want to 
go in on it,” said Jackson. “Four 


people can go in on it.” 

“I think the prices are way 
too high,” said junior Danielle 
Brenizer. “If the business is going 
to work, I think they need to adjust 
the prices.” 

Freshman Becky Bennet agreed. 
“Not everybody wants refrigera¬ 
tors or microwaves, and a lot of 
people can get them from family 
members or second hand stores for 
much cheaper.” 

The cost for Jackson to pur¬ 
chase these units has yet to be de¬ 
termined. “That is a negotiating 
factor,” said Jackson. “Obviously, 
my goal is to have a financial state¬ 
ment that [the units] would be paid 
off in two years.” 

JCEL gives $5,000 to each per¬ 
son starting a business. “No one 
has ever asked JCEL for more than 
$5,000 per head,” said Jackson. If 
this is not sufficient funding, Jack- 
son has other plans. “I may also 
look to go through private inves¬ 
tors.” The money private investors 
loan has to be paid back, unlike 
JCEL funds. 

Professor of Economics and 
Business Administration James 
Donaldson said that JCEL is not 
against giving away more money; 
it has simply never yet had the 
chance. 

Each appliance comes with a 
seven year warranty, and Jackson 
would move them in and out of 
dorms, fix them and replace them 
as needed. 

Jackson plans to hire JC students 


to move the units at the beginning 
and end of the school year. “My 
idea as of right now would be to 
keep the majority of the expenses 
in Juniata,” said Jackson. “I would 
hire students who want to make a 
little money.” 

According to Jackson, there are 
many things that have yet to be 
worked out. 

“This is still an ongoing pro¬ 
cess,” he said. “This is not some¬ 
thing that is necessarily going to 
happen, but in terms of maximiz¬ 
ing profit, this would be the best 
option.” 

Jackson’s direction comes from 
a class that he is taking this semes¬ 
ter, New Venture Creation with 
Donaldson. 


“The purpose of the course is to 
create a business. It’s very nontra- 
ditional,” said Donaldson. “Right 
now I have seven people involved 
in my 207 and 307 classes. Each 
of them has very different ventures 
in very different stages of develop¬ 
ment. Doug’s is probably the most 
likely to happen.” 

“Professor Donaldson has been 
working on this with me. He’s 
been very helpful, meeting with 
me once a week to go over this,” 
said Jackson. 

Sophomore Dan Allen has also 
been involved with the project. “I 
started getting involved right when 
[Jackson] started writing his busi¬ 
ness plan,” said Allen. “I really 
liked his idea.” 


Student to live sustainably in bio-dome 


Student groups fight cancer 


► from BIO DOME page 1 


PVC,” he said. 

The overall shape of the dome 
will look like five-eighths of a 
sphere, rather than half of a sphere 
that most people imagine. Small 
tubes in triangle shapes will form 
the framework and then be cov¬ 
ered. 

“This project is supposed to look 
at the feasibility of sustainable liv¬ 
ing while being a full-time stu¬ 
dent,” Weller said. 

The entire dome will be attached 
to the ground by large stakes driv¬ 
en into the ground. The flooring 
will consist of a plastic barrier a 
nd reused carpeting. This makes 
the dome easy to transport and set 
up. 

“These structures are generally 
designed to sit lightly on the earth, 
with no permanent foundation,” 


Weller said. 

The dome will also be fairly 
spacious. “My [double] room in 
North has a volume of about 1125 
cubic feet. The dome will have a 
volume of about 1071 cubic feet, 
so I have quite a bit of room,” 
Weller said. 

“I want to try and keep things 
very simple,” Weller said. He will 
build or buy several basic ameni¬ 
ties for himself such as a com¬ 
posting toilet, a kerosene heater, 
a 45-watt solar panel system and 
possibly a water catching system. 
“The water might be harder; I have 
to see if I can find something that 
is pretty safe for continuous use,” 
Weller said. He also plans to have a 
desk, bed, chair and lighting within 
the dome. 

To get approval for his plan 
Weller had to go to Dean of Stu¬ 
dents Kris Clarkson with his pro¬ 


posal. 

“Jake came to me in the fall with 
his idea.. .he made a good case for 
it,” Clarkson said. 

Clarkson then brought the pro¬ 
posal to the College for approval. 
After a few points were clarified, 
Weller’s bio-dome project was ap¬ 
proved, given its “academic merit,” 
siad Clarkson. 

After getting approval from the 
College, Weller had to get permis¬ 
sion from the zoning board. Weller 
also met with Robert Yelnosky, 
vice president for finance and op¬ 
erations, to discuss his plans. 

Weller’s amended proposal was 
brought before President Thomas 
Kepple, who also approved the 
plan. 

“I think it’s really amazing... 
[that he is bringing] awareness 
of environmental concerns,” said 
freshman Ellen Santa Maria. 

“It’s kinda cool and creative,” 
said sophomore Michael Ross. 

Students also addressed poten¬ 
tial problems. “I would be interest¬ 
ed to see how sustainable he would 
be able to make [the bio-dome],” 
freshman Julie Cramer said. 

“I’m wondering how well he 
will be able to make his experience 
4 authentic’...He will still be close 
to civilization,” said Santa Maria. 

“I’m wondering about how well 
it will be built if he’s making it 
himself,” Ross said. 

Weller plans to share his ex¬ 
perience with others and encour¬ 
ages anyone with questions about 
his project to contact him. “I’m 
going to be documenting almost 
every aspect of the project,” Weller 
said. 



PHOTO COURTESY OF JAKE WELLER 


Sophomore Jake Weller is currently working with a model of his bio¬ 
dome to test covering ideas. 


► from CAC page 2 


vors and celebrating their inspir¬ 
ing stories.” 

To celebrate, the club made 
Valentine’s Day cards to send to 
cancer survivors. For the future, 
she said, “Our goal is to begin 
a survivor’s tea... bringing sur¬ 
vivors together and celebrating 
their successful fight against can¬ 
cer.” 

Another group on campus, 
Health Occupational Students of 
America (HOSA), sponsored a 
volleyball tournament on March 
29 to fight cancer. 

“Half [of the proceeds] will 
be going to St. Jude’s Children’s 
Hospital. The next half will go to 
Geisinger Hospital Systems and 
we will donate it in the name of 
Erin Dodson,” said HOSA Presi¬ 
dent, Travis Hull. 

Erin Dodson, a former student 
at Juniata, is a cancer survivor 
who was treated at Geisinger. 
“We are donating [the money] 
in honor of her and her survivor¬ 
ship,” said Hull. 


Although he did not know how 
much money was raised minus 
event expenses, Hull said they 
made more than they would have 
at the annual Wing-Off event 
they usually hold. 

“Everywhere on campus dif¬ 
ferent departments are stressing 
health and wellbeing and healthy 
living. Cancer obviously fits into 
that,” said Hull. “I think it’s just 
a coincidence that there are dif¬ 
ferent clubs and departments that 
get together to raise money for 
cancer and raise cancer aware¬ 
ness, but I think it comes from 
the common theme at Juniata of 
health and wellbeing and human- 
itarianism.” 



87 % of those polled 

have had a friend or fam¬ 
ily member with cancer. 

Out of 190 respondents 


American chestnut program & planting event 

Tree lovers and those interested in forest conservation are invited to 
leam about the crisis facing the American Chestnut tree and participate 
in Juniata College’s chestnut conservation efforts at 2:30 p.m., Thursday, 
April 23, in Room B200 in Bmmbaugh Academic Center (BAC). 

The program, which is free and open to the public, will start with a 
20-minute presentation about the American Chestnut tree and how the 
species has nearly disappeared from America’s forests due to the chest¬ 
nut blight. The program will then move outside to the Juniata College 
Chestnut Orchard, which is planted just beyond the boundary of BAC, 
where participants can see Juniata’s chestnut project in action and help 
plant new chestnut saplings in the orchard. 
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Weekend visitors vandalize Pink Houses 


Univited guests disrupt campus parties, leaving students to pick up the pieces 


By Seth Fox 


On the weekend of March 28, 
a group of visitors from Mount 
Union, PA, were involved in an 
incident with Juniata residence life 
staff, JCPD and the Huntingdon 
Police Department. 

The visitors were initially in¬ 
volved in a confrontation with Res¬ 
idential Life staff that ended when 
someone threw a rock through 
the window of the Pink House on 
Moore Street 

Students at the Pink house were 
hosting a party that evening when 
the visitors arrived. Earlier, the vis¬ 
itors had been in the East residence 
halls. Senior Justin Doutrich, who 
lives at Pink, said, “We had no idea 
who they were. They were causing 
a little bit of trouble at the party. 
Doing things like trying to light 
cigarettes inside.” 

The visitors kept claiming to be 
friends of a Juniata student, but 
Doutrich didn’t see the student 
anywhere at the party. The visitors 
were asked to leave when the party 
reached the 2 a.m. limit for parties 
on Juniata’s campus. 

Doutrich said, “When we shut 
down at two, they didn’t want to 
leave. They pushed [on-duty Resi¬ 
dence Assistant] Nick Reiter. We 
got bottles thrown at us. Some of 
them drove off when that started.” 

After the visitors pushed the RD 
that night, Reiter had called the Ju¬ 
niata College Police Department. 


Members of JCPD declined to 
comment on the incident. 

JCDP in turn contacted the Hunt¬ 
ingdon Police Department. “When 
[the visitors] drove off, they were 
pulled over by the Huntingdon 
PD just down the street from our 
house” said Doutrich. 

Later that evening, Doutrich and 
roommates were relaxing in their 
common room when a rock came 
through their window. Doutrich 
said, “Our reaction was initially 
confusion. Mike Day was almost 
hit by the rock. Sean Friedly and 
Kevin Dundore instantly ran out¬ 
side and started to chase down the 
car we saw driving away. They 
caught up to the car and began 
pounding on it trying to stop it. We 
got a description of the car in order 
to give to the police. We eventually 
decided that we should block off 
the exits around campus. We even 
ran by the police when we split 
up around campus. They asked 
us what we were doing, but didn’t 
help us because they were already 
occupied with the kids they had 
pulled over earlier.” 

Incidents of vandalism like this 
are uncommon at Juniata accord¬ 
ing to Director of Residence Life 
Tim Launtz. He said, “I believe 
that in terms of vandalism we are 
probably on the lower end of the 
spectrum.” 

Launtz, when asked about the 
March 28 incident, said, “The rock 
being thrown through the window 
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Sometime after Juniata Residential Life staff, the JCPD and the Huntingdon Police 
Department confronted a local resident, a rock was thrown through a window in Pink 
Two. The incident is undergoing investigation by JCPD. 


is still under inves¬ 
tigation. We haven’t 
concluded that it was 
thrown by a Juniata 
student or a non Ju¬ 
niata student. You 
know, from time to 
time we have sense¬ 
less vandalism, but 
I think our students 
take pride in our com¬ 
munity and the re¬ 
spect that comes with 
not doing these acts. 

It seems when these 
acts happen, other 
students step for¬ 
ward and speak to the 
proper public safety 
officers in order to get 
this rectified.” 

The fact that the ini¬ 
tial incident on March 
28 was facilitated by 
non Juniata students 
is what really bothers Launtz. “Stu¬ 
dents have a responsibility when 
their guests are here. Whatever 
regulation is broken by the visitor, 
the student who they are visiting 
would face the same consequences 
as the offender.” Vandalism has a 
cost to more than just those direct¬ 
ly affected by the act according to 
Launtz. “Vandalism has a direct af¬ 
fect on the financial cost of higher 
education. When vandalism occurs 
to Juniata property and no one is 
held responsible for the damages, 
it cost the school money, which in 


turn cost the students money.” 

Launtz who dislikes this idea 
said, “We have good students 
here, and during my tenure here in 
this office, we have really tried to 
avoid the idea of community dam¬ 
ages. When something happens we 
don’t want to nickel and dime stu¬ 
dents for costs that they don’t have 
to pay for it.” While Launtz says 
that incidents of vandalism are 
uncommon at Juniata, he added 
that on the previous Friday night 
“Somebody in a completely sense¬ 
less act, vandalized the laundry 


room in the south basement. This 
is under investigation right now. 
That’s just senseless and that’s a 
violation again to the community 
as a whole.” 

The investigation of vandalism 
at Juniata is a process that involves 
gathering information from around 
the area where the act occurred. 

“The officers will talk to the 
person reporting the incident of 
vandalism as well as interview¬ 
ing people in the area. From there 
we develop the information made 
available to us,” said Launtz. 


Huntingdon helped by Juniata community 


► from HUNTINGDON page 1 


running for Huntingdon mayor, 
has spent time walking door to 
door in a suit and tie, getting to 
know Huntingdon residents. 

Sill said that many town resi¬ 
dents are wary of college students. 
“In the same way that students 
might stereotype [Huntingdon resi¬ 
dents as] ‘townies,’ many people in 
our area think of Juniata students 
as careless spoiled brats who make 
too much noise going to and from 
the bar on weekends,” said Sill. 
“I’d like to fix that.” Sill wants to 
present a clean-cut image through 
his candidacy to counteract the ste¬ 
reotype of students and reach out 
to the community. 

Sill believes that the relationship 
between the College and the town 
will continually be strengthened 
through his duties as mayor and 
through the efforts of student vol¬ 
unteers in the community. 

John Hille, Executive Vice 
President of Juniata College Ad¬ 
vancement and Marketing and im¬ 
mediate past president of the Hunt¬ 
ingdon Chamber of Commerce, is 
uniquely placed to comment on the 
fluid relationship between the town 
and the College. 

“The future of the College and 
the future of the town are inextrica¬ 
bly linked,” said Hille. “If the town 
prospers, we prosper. If the town 
fails, we fail.” 

Hille is working to devise an ac¬ 
tion-oriented plan to revitalize the 
county, alongside county commis¬ 
sioners and representatives of ma¬ 
jor corporations from the area. To¬ 
gether, they form the Partnership 
for Economic Progress (PEP). PEP 
started about eight years ago, “to 
collaboratively move the county 


forward,” said Hille. 

Some members of PEP have 
joined forces with a group of com¬ 
mitted town residents who have 
a vision for building Huntingdon 
into a stronger, more vibrant town. 
They call their committee “Boom- 
town,” and they are applying for 
state grants to rejuvenate down¬ 
town into a mixed commercial and 
retail area. 

If Pennsylvania Governor Ed¬ 
ward Rendell were to approve a 
grant for the town, “it would be a 
miracle,” Hille said. Several years 
ago, the governor gave the town $ 1 
million to build a parking garage 
downtown. However, the town 
was unable to scrape together the 
$300,000 needed to make up the 
difference, and the project was 
scrapped. Town executives re¬ 
turned the $1 million. 

The situation is complicated by 
party politics. Rendell is a Demo¬ 
crat, and Huntingdon County 
is overwhelmingly Republican. 
“We’re going to have to wait two 
years,” said Hille, in reference to 
election year. 

Two years ago, one could have 
declared the efforts of PEP and 
Boomtown a great success. Busi¬ 
nesses were hiring, and unem¬ 
ployment rates were the lowest in 
eleven years. 

Now, in the grip of recession, 
“this momentum has slowed, in 
some cases stopped altogether,” 
said Hille. Unemployment rates 
are now in the 10 percent range. 

Savvy Huntingdon businesses 
have teamed up with the Juniata 
marketing department to capital¬ 
ize on a pool of potential custom¬ 
ers: prospective Juniata students. 
Slipped into the sheaf of promo¬ 
tional materials handed to pro¬ 


spective students by the College 
is a sheet entitled, “Your town and 
beyond,” offering discounts at lo¬ 
cal boutiques, restaurants and other 
businesses. This encourages stu¬ 
dents to explore the area and helps 
local businesses. “If they can get 
people in, good things happen,” 
said Hille. 

The College has paid to print 
large fold-up maps of Huntingdon 
County for county-wide distribu¬ 
tion, with the Juniata College logo 
emblazoned front and back. 

Two landmarks just across the 
Juniata River are not mentioned 
in packets handed to prospective 
students: the correctional facilities 
that sprawl on the town’s outskirts. 
The marketing department writes 
detailed directions guiding visitors 
onto routes that bypass the unsight¬ 
ly barbed wire. But Huntingdon’s 
seemingly dirty little secret is also 
one of its greatest assets. The pris¬ 
ons provide stable employment for 
many town residents. 

The town is ideally located on a 
train line. Released prisoners can 
easily return home by train with a 
boxful of belongings. Juniata stu¬ 
dents and visitors use the train to 
get to and from Huntingdon. 

Recently, lobbyists in State Col¬ 
lege have been clamoring for a 
high-speed eastbound train. This 
could signal a rerouting of Hunt¬ 
ingdon’s train tracks, an idea that 
unsettles the town’s residents. The 
prisons are a strong lobbying force 
to ensure that the train tracks will 
remain beside the Juniata River, 
for now. 

Hille is optimistic that Hunting¬ 
don will continue to prosper. “It’s a 
safe town; it’s a beautiful town,” he 
said. “Ell admit that I have a strong 
bias. I love it here .” 
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Bad blood: relationship between gays and Red Cross 6 A negative 9 


EDITORIAL 

According to the American Red 
Cross’s Web site, there are certain 
factors that make individuals ineli¬ 
gible to donate blood. One of these 
factors, buried in a lengthy list, is 
a prohibition if donors “are a male 
who has had sexual contact with 
another male, even once, since 
1977.” 

The practice of banning homo¬ 
sexual men, as well as those who 
have had recent sexual contact 
with homosexual men is outdated 
and discriminatory. The reasoning 
behind banning gay men is based 
on their statistical higher risk of 


contracting HIV/AIDS. While it is 
hue that gay and bisexual men are 
at a relatively higher risk of acquir¬ 
ing aids, it is necessary to put this 
data in the proper context. 

According to the Center for Dis¬ 
ease Control, during the year of 
2007 37,041 people in the United 
States were diagnosed with AIDS. 
About half of these cases occur 
through male-to-male sexual con¬ 
tact. While this group is the highest 
transmission category, high-risk 
heterosexual contact formed about 
30 percent of the new diagnoses. 
The Red Cross tries to weed out 
groups that engage in risky sexual 
behavior, but is it really fair to put 
a blanket ban on all those involved 


in male-to-male sexual contact? 

Virtually the same statistics exist 
for the African American commu¬ 
nity. In 2007 African Americans 
were about half of the new AIDS 
cases, compared to Caucasians 
who were about 30 percent. The 
Red Cross would never even con¬ 
sider banning African Americans 
from giving blood simply because 
of their race. 

This policy has ramifications be¬ 
yond turning away those who have 
had sexual contact with gay and 
bisexual men. It encourages people 
to lie about their sexual history and 
turns away those who would do¬ 
nate but do not because they feel it 
is unfair that their gay friends can- 


Letters to the Editor 


Student Food Initiative: 

Dear Editor, 

We are the Student Food Ini¬ 
tiative. Concerned with the qual¬ 
ity and availability of food on our 
campus, a few of us got together 
and have since planned and are 
holding the Juniata College Food 
Symposium. 

On Tuesday, we screened the 
documentary “Processed People” 
and held an open discussion to 
gather thoughts and brainstorm 
about what we think about our 
food. This includes what food 
means to us, what we think about 
the food we currently eat, any 
concerns we have about the food 
available on campus, as well as 
the drain of the local farming com¬ 
munity caused by the outsourcing 
of our food. Fast night, Wednes¬ 
day, we screened the documentary 
“King Com” and held a similar 
discussion. 

On Monday, April 20, we will 
entertain a faculty panel, including 
professors Neil Pelkey and James 
Tuten, who will provide valuable 
information pertaining to food, 
nutrition, our environment and 


ourselves as we relate to food. The 
panel will be held in Neff Audito¬ 
rium at 5 p.m. 

Using the Food Symposium as 
a starting point, the Student Food 
Initiative wishes to generate inter¬ 
est in food sovereignty on campus. 
We believe that food is an integral 
part in human development, both 
physically and mentally, and can 
play an enormous role in defining 
a healthy learning environment. 

We hope to raise interest on 
campus, and we hope to be able 
to channel that energy into posi¬ 
tive change. This change will un¬ 
doubtedly affect the food we eat on 
campus, which for every student 
living on campus, under Juniata 
regulations, must include Sodexo. 
Though not our main focus, the 
practices and policies of Sodexho 
are certainly of concern to us. This 
is due to the fact that we are forced 
to eat the food that they provide 
us. 

If we find interest in the Juniata 
community, we look forward to 
working with Sodexo to encour¬ 
aging a more environmentally and 
socially responsible food service 
program at Juniata. The Student 


Food Initiative is pleased with 
the attempts of Sodexho to adopt 
more environmentally conscious 
policies, such as Trayless Tues¬ 
days’ and making bags optional 
in Eagle’s Fanding. We note these 
preliminary measures as signs that 
Sodexho agrees with our concerns 
and will be willing to take more 
proactive steps towards a better 
food system. 

We also believe that food should 
not travel long distances to reach 
its ultimate destination, as trans¬ 
port generates enormous carbon 
emission. We believe that people 
should be given the opportunity to 
eat the food they choose to. 

The Juniata College Student 
Food Initiative is very pleased with 
the Food Symposium thus far and 
looks forward to Monday’s panel. 
Until then, enjoy the food you eat. 

To contact the Student 
Food Initiative, e-mail us at 
JC.foodintiative@gmail.com or 
brownnm08@juniata.edu. 

For more information, look out 
for announcements and come to 
the faculty panel! 

-The Student Food Initiative 


Ask the Administration 


“What is a student’s reason¬ 
able expectation of privacy with¬ 
in his or her dorm room? Can 
the Juniata College Police De¬ 
partment search a room at any¬ 
time or must the student be noti¬ 
fied beforehand? Is it required 
for students to be notified if their 
room is searched?” 

As stated in the Pathfinder and 
Juniata College Residence Hall 
Contract: Juniata College respects 
a student’s right to privacy, but the 
college reserves the right to enter 
any college room when necessary 
and appropriate. 

The college conducts periodic 
health and safety inspections and 
maintenance visits to all college 
residence hall rooms-including 
at least one(l) health, safety and 
maintenance inspection during 
each semester. Room inspec¬ 
tions also occur during fall break, 
Thanksgiving break, semester 
break and spring break. These in¬ 
spections do not involve any type 
of search of the rooms; inspections 
involve only what is visible in the 
room, no searches are conducted. 

The only time Juniata Col¬ 
lege Public Safety would search 
a student’s room in regards to sei¬ 


zure of items would be if there is 
reasonable cause to believe that a 
student(s) is using his or her room 
for a purpose in violations of fed¬ 
eral , state, or local law or College 
regulations. Unless conducted by 
law enforcement, any search or 
seizure would need to be autho¬ 
rized by the Dean of Students or 
a designee. Juniata College would 
give the student(s) involved the 
opportunity to be present during 
the search unless the student is 
unavailable. The student would 
be informed of the purpose of the 
search and notified of any findings 
that violate laws or college policy. 

We reserve the right to enter 
any Juniata College room in event 
of an emergency. An emergency 
is defined as a situation in which 


a person’s health or well being is 
threatened and/or personal or col¬ 
lege property is thought to be in 
immediate danger. 

-Tim Launtz, Director of Residen¬ 
tial Life and Public Safety 

“Has the Saturday/Sunday 
omelet bar been permanently re¬ 
moved from the brunch options? 
If so, what was the rationale be¬ 
hind removing such a popular 
brunch choice?” 

The brunch change came from 
the food committee as a way to 
break the status quo. They had 
heard that many students didn’t 
want breakfast and they and we 
were trying to be reactive 
-Hal McLaughlin, Director of 
Food Services 


Should the omelet line be kept in 
Baker’s weekend brunch fare? 


Yes! I can’t live with¬ 
out Normlets! 

No, there are other op¬ 
tions that I’m happy with. 

I don’t go to Baker’s brunch 
on weekends. 




30% Out of 190 
respondents 


not. Whenever a Blood Drive starts 
on campus, we are inundated with 
the message that we need more 
people to donate. Is it worth turn¬ 
ing away perfectly healthy donors 
because they are simply assumed 
to have had risky sex? 

It is time to seriously reconsider 
the ban on male-to-male sexual 
contact regarding qualified blood 
donors. We may not like to admit 
it, but by participating in blood 
drives that ban based on sexual 
practices, we tacitly discriminat¬ 


ing against those groups. People 
on campus honestly want to help 
others by giving blood, yet we turn 
an unknowable amount away by 
keeping such an unfair policy. 

It is understandable that the Red 
Cross wants to protect people who 
receive donated blood, but this 
is not the way to go about it. We 
send out a contradictory message 
when the call for blood donors go 
out. We ignore those who would 
answer it without really weighing 
the costs and benefits. 



Editorial cartoon 


I’m sorry Mr. Mayor, but we still can’t let you in. 
You know the rules. 
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When Nature Calls 

Green living 


By Brianna O’Malley 


The following ideas, while en¬ 
vironmentally friendly, are meant 
for the purpose of humor only. For 
your own safety, please do not try 
them on the Juniata College cam¬ 
pus. 

The words “sustainable” and 
“green” are thrown around a lot on 
this campus. The administration 
is ever urging us to think and live 
sustainably. I agree with this senti¬ 
ment. If we cannot change our hab¬ 
its, how are we ever going to live 
forever? As zombies, perhaps? 

The average American is not 
doing his or her part to counteract 
our negative effects on the planet. 
Being a student can also make this 
task seem even more daunting. 
With our already heavy workload, 
it seems nearly impossible to be 
green, but we should still try our 
best. We all know we should shut 
the lights off when we leave rooms 


or turn the faucet off when brush¬ 
ing our teeth. I propose we can 
take this even further. Using some 
innovative tactics, we can build on 
our college’s eco-friendly reputa¬ 
tion. Follow my tips, and the earth 
will be happy you cared enough to 
help. 

I know we recently spent a 
bunch of money on new water¬ 
saving washing machines. How¬ 
ever, those machines still produce 
waste water. Instead, try washing 
your clothes in Muddy Run. Beat¬ 
ing your jeans against a wet rock 
will not only save water, but also 
save you money. Plus, you’ll nev¬ 
er have to wait for someone else’s 
clothes to finish the spin cycle. 
And you’ll avoid having to pull 
someone’s underwear out of the 
machine as you hastily try to throw 
your clothes in. When it comes 
time to dry, I suggest setting up 
communal clotheslines between 
dorms, and letting the Pennsylva¬ 


nia sunshine warm our JC hoodies. 
Prospective students on tours will 
see what a close-knit community 
we are with our garments flapping 
in the breeze. 

The average toilet uses five gal¬ 
lons of water per flush, and the av¬ 
erage person flushes the toilet four 
times a day. All that water is like 
our school’s money being flushed 
down. Instead, we should have a 
communal outdoor latrine, which 
consists of a hole in the ground. 
Since a construction like this is 
likely to be unsightly and probably 
smelly, I suggest building it next to 
Sherwood. No one goes over there 
anyways. Residential Life can then 
turn all the unused bathrooms into 
dormrooms for incoming fresh¬ 
man. 

Another water-wasting activ¬ 
ity is showering. No one wants to 
be the smelly kid on campus, so 
showering daily is a must. Even if 
everyone took short showers, the 
amount of water the campus would 
collectively use is enormous. This 
is why I suggest group showering. 
You’re not standing under the wa¬ 
ter the whole time, so why not let 
someone else rinse their hair while 
you lather up? Most of the show¬ 
ers on campus are large enough to 


accommodate three or four people. 
Think of showering groups like 
one of your study groups. If you 
are opposed to group showers for 
“moral reasons,” bathing yourself 
during a rainstorm should prove 
effective. 

Many students engage in week¬ 
end festivities involving what I will 
call “liquid celebration.” What you 
may not realize is the amount of 
waste produced from all the con¬ 
tainers and cups used. My idea for 
this would be home brewing. 

Yes, brewing is a class on cam¬ 
pus. However, the products made 
in lab are small in quantity and are 
restricted to beer. Students could 
save on resources and money if 
they were to brew large vats of 
moonshine. Brewing moonshine 
can’t be that difficult; they did it 
all the time during Prohibition. Not 
only would this last way longer 
than any handle of cheap liquor, 
but you could personalize what 
you make. Brewing in your room 
could be a great activity for you 
and your friends before the Friday 
parties start up. 

The final idea I would like to 
recommend to campus is some¬ 
thing that I call “Plateless Thurs¬ 
day.” We all know of the success 


Presidential 



Have a topic that you'd like 
President Kepple to write about? 
Simply e-mail your suggestion 
to juniatian@juniata.edu. 

O ne exceptional feature of Ju¬ 
niata is your ability to come 
here and then seamlessly explore 
many other places and opportuni¬ 
ties through our partnerships. 

From world class cities as diverse 
as Dalian, China and Barcelona, 
Spain; to incredible environmental 
places like the Galapagos Islands 
and the Four Comers region of the 
US; not to mention centers of gov¬ 
ernment from Bmssels to Wash- 


Perspective 

ington — there is hardly a quality 
experience around the world you 
can’t find through Juniata. 

Our intention is to expand these 
opportunities even more. In a few 
years, Juniata students will be able 
to complete a Juniata bachelor’s 
degree and a master’s degree in 
international business through one 
of our German partner universities. 
The program will take five years, 
but will cost only slightly more 
than a Juniata bachelor’s degree 
alone. The model is so compel¬ 
ling that we are already looking 
for similar BA/MA programs with 
other partner universities around 
the world. 

We also offer you the opportu¬ 
nity to do many more internships, 
either for credit or as a notation 
on your transcript, than other col¬ 
leges. We have done it for a long 
time, and this faculty clearly sees 
the importance of real experience 
as an important part of a real edu¬ 
cation. 

Finally, Juniata alumni are get¬ 
ting into the game by providing a 
growing range of summer research 
and internship opportunities for Ju¬ 
niata students. So do take advan¬ 
tage of all that JC offers! 


CORRECTIONS 

In the April 2 issue, an article about the Colleges relation with 
the Church of the Brethren misrepresented the reason behind the 
cancellation of a Brethren youth conference that Juniata planned 
to host. The Eastern Regional Youth Conference for Church of the 
Brethren students was not held at Juniata because of liability con¬ 
cerns, not because of a conflict with a sports event. 

Also, in the April 2 photo story about All Class Night, the Junia- 
tian miscredited the winners. Seniors recieved first, sophomores 
second, juniors third and freshmen fourth place. 

The Juniatian regrets the errors. 


UP. THUMBS 



to a JC volleyball team member for being in the right place 
at the right time and scoring with his head when a George 
Mason spike went awry. It was definitely the climax of the 
match. Who knew a little head could go so far? 



to worm genocide. All this rain is killing millions of in¬ 
nocent worms and we have to hopscotch our way to classes 
so we don’t desecrate their smelly graves. 



to Jake Weller’s bio-dome. Not only does he avoid pay¬ 
ing room and board, but his lack of a flushing toilet will 
provide him with plenty of fertilizer for future fruits and 
veggies. 


of Trayless Tuesday in its efforts 
to decrease our over-consumption. 
Plateless Thursday would be one 
notch up from that. Everyone must 
walk around to each line in Baker 
and have their hands form a plate 
or bowl depending on the dish. 
That way, no one would be able 
to get more food until they have 
finished what they’re holding. 
Plus, everyone will get more out of 
their dining experience if they’re 
holding it in their bare hands. 
Think of how much you’ll appre¬ 
ciate loaded potato soup once it’s 
seeping between your fingers. I 
guarantee you’ll never neglect a 
drop! 
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“ILove You, Man” 


By Jordan Yeagley 


“I Love You, Man” is a great 
comedy about the struggles of 
finding a guy friend. I entered the 
theatre a little worried about how 
Hollywood was going to portray 
the intricacies of a male best friend 
relationship; I must say it was a 
home mn. This film did an excel¬ 
lent job of showing how men relate 
and interact with one another in the 
absence of women. 

Peter Klaven (Paul Rudd) is a 
newly engaged realtor who has 
always been closer to the women 
in his life than the men. Now he 
has to find a best man for his wed¬ 
ding before time runs out. Klaven 
suffers through numerous “man 
dates,” which keep the audience 
in stitches, before finally meeting 
Sydney Fife (Jason Segel). Syd¬ 


ney is a “man’s man” and takes an 
instant liking to Peter. The two of 
them begin hanging out over beer 
and fish tacos; bromance ensues. 
This film is a hilarious twist on the 
classic romantic comedy. 

I must admit, I feel as though this 
film is too long for the plot line. A 
romantic comedy is supposed to 
be about meeting, fighting, getting 
back together then rolling cred¬ 
its. The movie was not trying to 
develop an intricate plot line with 
hundreds of characters, but rather 
a funny love story about two guys’ 
friendship. As I sat in the theatre 
and noticed that almost two hours 
had passed, I grew a little bored. 
If they wanted to make the movie 
longer they should have supported 
it with a stronger plot line. 

I would, however, recommend 
this film to any guy looking for 


a good laugh. There is projectile 
vomiting and the writers do a fairly 
good job at depicting the dialogue 
between men. For the ladies, this 
movie might give you a better look 
into the minds of guys when you 
are not around. I am not saying 
that it is an intelligent place or even 
a good place to understand, but it 
certainly does help create a picture 
of what goes on inside a male’s 
head. This is a must-see movie, 
and if it starts getting too long go 
out to the concession stand, get 
some food, stretch your legs and 
come back ready to laugh. 

★★★★ 

OUT OF 5 

“I Love You, Man” is now 
playing at the Clifton 5. 


Worth the Rent: 
“Training Day” (2001) 



When I sit down to write my 
Worth the Rent column I usually 
think of a funny movie that would 
keep the audience laughing. How¬ 
ever, since “I Love You, Man” is a 
great option for a comedy, I thought 
I would offer something different 
this week. “Training Day” is one 
of Denzel Washington’s best films. 
Washington plays Alonzo Harris, 
an undercover narcotics officer, 
who takes Jake (Ethan Hawke) out 
on his first day on the job. 

This film is an intense drama 
about life on the street. Alonzo is 
a crooked member of the Los An¬ 
geles Police Department, who has 
adopted the lifestyle of the crimi¬ 
nals he works to arrest. Jake on 
the other hand is a straight-laced 


newlywed who wants nothing 
more than to clean up the LA 
streets and make detective. The 
two of them battle throughout the 
entire movie in what seems to be 
the classic battle between good and 
evil. 

I will warn readers that this 
movie has explicit language and 
intense situations. I think it would 
be difficult to show life on the 
streets without these things, but it is 
important that viewers be prepared 
for what they are going to see. So, 
if you are looking for a gritty drama 
or simply like Denzel Washington 
this film is a must see. 

★ ★★★★ 

OUT OF 5 


Mocha Run barista 
brews sustainability 


Alison Rihs 

Students admire Sodexo em¬ 
ployee Maureen Wolfing and say 
she brews the best coffee in Mocha 
Run. 

“I think she’s so sweet; I love 
her,” said junior Jennifer Snider. “I 
don’t care if she takes a little extra 
longer to make my drink. I like to 
think that she puts a little extra love 
in it.” 

But her coffee-making prowess 
is not all that makes Wolfing note¬ 
worthy. She is also a strong propo¬ 
nent of environmentally friendly 
food practices, and her ideas could 
be the catalyst for a greener Juniata 
campus. 

Wolfing, who has worked at 
Juniata for the past two years, pro¬ 
motes sustainable practices among 
students. According to freshman 
Marcin Jaroszewicz, she always 
asks him if he wants a ceramic 


mug instead of a paper cup. 

“I’m really pumped about what 
she’s doing,” said Jaroszewicz, a 
sustainability advocate himself. 
“I’m so happy she’s getting the 
recognition she deserves because 
it’s a small act, but you need to 
celebrate good things where good 
things are found,” he said. 

Wofling, who has frequent con¬ 
tact with students, promotes the 
use of green techniques whenever 
she can. 

“She has a lot of interesting 
ideas. She really keeps up on poli¬ 
tics and knows what’s going on, 
and she’s very aware of sustain¬ 
ability and the environment,” said 
Instructor of English as a second 
language Claire Holzner, a good 
friend of Wolfing. 

At home, Wolfing uses many 
environmental tactics regarding 


► see WOLFING page 11 


A piece of hair on your tongue 

I hate you, Andy Warhol 


By Brandon Wolfe 


Pop Art is like opium. Actually 
it’s not, but it brings up an interest¬ 
ing correlation: people can easily 
become addicted to factories. 

What is a factory? Andy War¬ 
hol had many factories. Assembly 
lines of silk screens were made for 
the general public. Warhol hired 
other artists to do most of the work 
for him—they worked in the infa¬ 
mous “The Factory.” 

Sitting at the end of the line, 
presumably with an opium pipe, 
Warhol would stamp his name on 
a piece and scream, “This is my 
genius! Now Repeat!” This mass 
produced matter was made purely 
to generate money. 

Andy Warhol once said, “Being 
good in business is the most fasci¬ 
nating kind of art. Making money 


is art and working is art and good 
business is the best art.” 

Unfortunately for Andy, art has 
nothing to do with money. Let me 
show you why. 

His factory was covered in phal¬ 
lic bananas pasted to the wall, tin 
foil wrapped around everything, 
Marilyn Monroe repeated in dif¬ 
ferent colors and even more phal¬ 
lic bananas conspicuously placed 
on the paintings of Marilyn Mon¬ 
roe’s—particularly on her mouth. 

They took a lot of dmgs. 

Essentially, Warhol’s artistic 
process was turning on an Ameri¬ 
can television set. He saw a Coca- 
Cola bottle and thought to himself, 
“Repeat!” He saw Campbell’s 
soup, ate a bowl of condensed 
noodles, forgot that he had already 


► see PIECE OF HAIR page 10 


Student Spielberg 



CHRISTOPHER SHANNON/JUNIATIAN 



CHRISTOPHER SHANNON/JUNIATIAN 


Seniors Justin Guyer and Wylie Earnhart have been working on two separate movies for their Senior 
Honors Thesis. Pictured here, senior Neil Perrin (top) films a scene of Guyer’s movie, “Over the Rainbow,” 
from the catwalks of the Suzanne von Liebig Theater. Guyer explains a scene from “Over the Rainbow” to 
junior Grace Canfield and senior Josh Beckel (bottom). With regards to his directing experience, Guyer 
said, “I wanted to make a movie because I love movies and have always wanted to make something really 
creative with my friends who are passionate about film too. Having so many people willing to help as cast 
and crew was a unique opportunity that I wanted to take advantage of while at Juniata.” 
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More power needed for Power 92.3 

Juniata College’s WKVR could get lost in the airwaves and fade into static 


By Amin Khoshnevisan 


Since the late 1950s, Juniata has 
had a radio station for students and 
staff. WKVR may now be shutting 
down, due to a lack of listeners and 
participation. 

“Unless there is more interest 
within the next semester or the 
next year, it’s very well a possibil¬ 
ity that WKVR will not continue,” 
said Matt Salvitti, senior and gen¬ 
eral manager of the radio station. 

Across the country, radio sta¬ 
tions are forced to compete with 
the iPod for a listener’s attention, 
which has caused many radio sta¬ 
tions to shut down. This may be 
a source of the problems here at 
WKVR as well, suggests Donna 
Weimer, communication depart¬ 
ment chair and advisor to WKVR. 

WKVR is a student run orga¬ 
nization and is dependent on stu¬ 
dents to make it “happen or not,” 
said Weimer. 

Weimer cites two main benefits 
to having a radio station on a col¬ 
lege campus. 

The first benefit is for those stu¬ 
dents who “seek out an opportuni¬ 
ty to be heard. To have their music 
be heard, to be able to talk about 
the music that they love.” The sec¬ 
ond benefit is that the school gets 
to promote and show support for 
free speech. 

Salvitti believes the radio sta¬ 
tion brings a sense of community 
among the approximately 20 to 30 
DJs on the air. 


“It’s not something that a stu¬ 
dent goes in and gets paid for, that 
means they just want to do it, and 
so the DJs are all motivated,” said 
Salvitti. 

Yet the radio station has not 
reached its full potential accord¬ 
ing to both Weimer and Salvitti. 
Weimer recalls when professors 
used to have radio shows and Peter 
Goldstein, chair of English, would 
announce the football games every 
Saturday. 

Weimer had a few suggestions 
regarding programming, such 
as weekly updates from student 
government, as well as programs 
sponsored by clubs getting on air 
and talking about what they do. “It 
would be interesting to have dif¬ 
ferent groups do interviews,” said 
Weimer. Due to advances in radio 
technology, the radio station could 
even stream speeches and presen¬ 
tations made by guest speakers. 

“I wish we had more political 
shows on, where people would 
dialogue,” said Weimer. “We have 
a lot of experts on campus... we 
have a lot of faculty who are ex¬ 
tremely good and why not get a 
sense of what they do?” 

When asked about what is keep¬ 
ing WKVR from reaching these 
potentials, Weimer said that it was 
a “double edged sword.” 

There is the freedom and inde¬ 
pendence of being a student club, 
which allows people to come and 
go on a volunteer basis. Also, stu¬ 
dents are usually involved in more 


than one thing, taking time away 
from WKVR. 

“This is the nature of the beast,” 
said Weimer. 

Structural support is yet another 
limitation. Weimer stated that if the 
station were tied academically to a 
broadcasting POE the program¬ 
ming would be more consistent. 
Unfortunately, this is not possible 
because the appropriate faculty are 
not available. 

Weimer also states that she is 
glad that we do not rely on adver¬ 
tisements to get on the air, “It’s 
nice that college radio doesn’t have 
the whole corporate business influ¬ 
ence.” 

The radio station needs to have 
strong leadership to continue, and 
Salvitti said, “we have a group of 
officers that know what they are 
getting in to and are motivated.” 

The radio station has had a 
rich tradition, and “I hope that we 
would find a modem way to con¬ 
tinue that tradition,” he said. 

The graduating class of 2007 
raised 13,337 dollars, which was 
matched by president Kepple, and 
added to alumni donations to total a 
gift to WKVR worth about 30,000 
dollars. This money was used to 
get new equipment and change 
locations from the basement of El¬ 
lis, where leaky conditions were a 
regular occurrence, to the second 
floor by Eagles Landing. 

To listen to WKVR, tune in to 
92.3 FM or go online at clubs.ju- 
niata.edu/wkvr. 
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Senior Casey Shaw puts on an impromptu radio show in the WKVR stu¬ 
dio. WKVR is facing the possibility of being shut down due to a lack of 
listeners. 


How often do you tune in to WKVR? 

Every day. 4% 

\ 

Only when my 
friend’s show is I 
on the air. 

6i% 

Out of 190 respondents 




MUSICOLOGY Spring, love and sunshine (finally!) 


By Caitlin Bigelow 


Last year, when spring finally 
came to Huntingdon, I was so 
overwhelmed and excited. For 
me it meant an end to the cold and 
depression called winter. It also 
was my first spring. The San Diego 
climate I grew up in left little to be 
desired, and I never appreciated 
the end of winter like I do now. 

So in tribute to this beautiful 
time, full of budding flowers, fresh 
air and love, here is my spring 
playlist. I’m ready to sit outside 
barefoot under the trees and skip 
class because it would be a sin to 
stay inside on a day like this. 


“Steal My Sunshine” by Len 
was one of the most far-out songs 
of the 90s. The 90s was one of the 
best times for music and movies. 
You can’t beat “Ferris Bueller’s 
Day Off” and “The Breakfast 
Club.” They are classics just like 
this up-tempo, catchy song. 

“Sugar Magnolia” by the 

Grateful Dead is also a classic. 
“Sunshine, daydream, walking in 
the tall trees, going where the wind 
goes/ Blooming like a red rose, 
breathing more freely/ Ride our 
singin, I’ll walk you in the morn¬ 
ing sunshine.” The lyrics simply 
speak for themselves. 


“Springtime” by the Annuals 
starts off sweet then explodes into 
a delightful tribute to budding love 
and spring time singing. I recently 
found one of their CDs tucked be¬ 
hind my desk and have enjoyed 
discovering them all over again. 

“(Nothing But) Flowers” by 

the Talking Heads is a charming 
song about finding love and beauty 
in nature. It’s got a content, upbeat 
feel. David Bryne happily sings, “I 
fell in love/ With the beauty of the 
highway/ This used to be real es¬ 
tate/ Now, its only fields and trees/ 
Where, where is the town/ Now, 
it’s nothing but flowers.” 


“Sunlight” is off the Harlem 
Shakes debut album “Technicolor 
Health.” I excitedly bought it the 
other night and cannot wait to lis¬ 
ten to the whole thing. This is a 
great song with a catchy beat, a lot 
of energy and an infectious sound. 

In the dead of winter when I 
tmdge from East in the ice and 
snow no song rings tmer than 
“California Dreamin” by the Ma¬ 
mas and the Papas. “All the leaves 
are brown/ And the sky is grey/ I’d 
be safe and warm/ If I was in LA.” 
This is also the time of year when 
I get asked, “Why, exactly did you 
come here?” 


“Watermelon Sugar” by the 

eccentric and experimental band, 
The Robot Ate Me, is about love. 
(I guess the birds and bees are on 
my mind). They sing about pic¬ 
nics, watermelon and wasting time 
together, all the things I want to do 
when spring arrives. 

Of course I had to throw Bob 
Marley into the mix. “The Sun 
is Shining” may contain some of 
my favorite lyrics, “Sun is shining, 
the weather is sweet, yeah/ Make 
you wanna move your dancing feet 
now.” Ain’t that true! 

“C’est la Vie” by forgettable 
band B* Witched. Ok ok, I know 
what you’re thinking, you haven’t 
listened to this song since you 
rocked jelly shoes and you and 
you’re best friend thought snap 
bracelets were all the rage, but it’s 
so irresistibly catchy. Put it on and 
tell me you don’t start singing it. 

“Tulips” by Bloc Party doesn’t 
have the same cheerful sing songy 
beat that the last couple of songs 
have, but it’s a great song nonethe¬ 
less. (It also happens to fall in with 
the love theme). Plus, Bloc Party 
is a solid band and always a good 
choice to listen to. 

“It’s All Over Now Baby Blue” 

by Bob Dylan wraps up this playl¬ 
ist. I couldn’t have a playlist with¬ 
out my favorite Bob. 

Winter is officially over. Hoo¬ 
ray! Now add these to your iPod 
and go frolic in the grass. Enjoy 
that sunshine! 
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PtwkiOK t-OfWtwd Must-haves for spring: Part II 


By Kelly Ferguson 


There are only a few weeks left 
of school, which means that many 
students are finding summer jobs 
or internships. In order to impress 
possible employers, one must dress 
accordingly. My Top Five Must- 
haves for spring include pieces 
that are essential for any working 
guy or gal. 

For the ladies: 

#5. Fitted Blazer: When I refer 
to a fitted blazer, I am not talking 
about the bulky, shoulder-padded 
suit jackets that were popular in 
the 1980s. Today, blazers are more 
chic due to a feminine, snug cut. 
The new style of blazers are much 
more lightweight. They can be 
paired with shorts and a tank top 
or suit pants. Instead of wearing 
customary black, choose a striped 
blazer with neutral colors, such 
as beige and pale blue. Wearing a 
fitted blazer over a blouse will in¬ 
stantly make an outfit appropriate 
for work. 

#4. Fitted Button-Down: One 


of the easiest ways to dress up an 
outfit is to couple pants or a skirt 
with a button-down shirt. A classic 
white button-down can be worn 
with a skirt, slacks or khakis, and 
can be fashioned in black, brown 
or gray. For a casual look, roll up 
the sleeves and pair the button- 
down with jeans or shorts. 

#3. Pencil Skirt: After a long 
winter of wearing pants and sweat¬ 
ers, I know I would want to wear 
something that is less concealing. 
Pencil skirts are an excellent way 
to show a respectable amount of 
skin in the work place. Owning a 
black pencil skirt can double your 
outfit choices and will give your 
ensemble a completely different 
look that is perfect for spring. 

#2. Black Pumps: In my opin¬ 
ion, a durable pair of black pumps 
is the one thing that every woman 
should own. These shoes will 
never go out of style. Pairing black 
pumps with any outfit can instantly 
take it from drab to fab. I would 
suggest spending a little extra 
money to get a nice, comfortable 


pair of pumps. Then they will last 
forever. For those shopping on a 
budget, Nine West sells great black 
pumps that are well made and rela¬ 
tively inexpensive. 

#1. Trench Coat: A major fash¬ 
ion “Do” for as long as I can re¬ 
member, trench coats are spring’s 
top must-have. Lightweight and 
classy, these coats are the icing 
on the cake when it comes to the 
ultimate business outfit. You may 
be wearing the perfect pencil skirt 
with a fabulous button-down, but a 
ski jacket over top will definitely 
detract from your ensemble. Fi¬ 
nalize your outfit with an elegant 
trench. 

And now for the guys: 

#5. Fitted Button-Down: Like 
I have said before, a button-down 
paired with nice pants is simple, 
but always classy. A fitted button- 
down is more important for guys 
to own because they do not have 
nearly as many shirt options as 
women. Abasic white button-down 
matches everything. Spring colors, 
such as yellow and pale blue, are 


also “in” this season. Always wear 
a button-down with khakis or other 
nice pants. If you want to dress up 
your outfit even more, hy adding a 
tie and a blazer. 

#4. Lightweight Sweater: Unfor¬ 
tunately, it’s still not warm enough 
to go without a jacket. Throw a 
light sweater over your button- 
down or wear it on its own instead 
of wearing a bulky jacket. A sweat¬ 
er isn’t meant to simply keep you 
warm; sweaters can add a refined 
look to your work ensemble. Knit¬ 
ted cardigans are a great way to 
combine comfort and class in the 
workplace. 

#3. Fitted Suit: Some businesses 
have a more conservative dress 
code than others, so be prepared. 
Find a suit that fits your body. This 
will make employers think that 
you put some time and effort into 
searching for the best and most 
expensive suit. Even if you are not 
required to wear a jacket to work, it 
is a good idea to have one on hand 
for future interviews and formal 
events. Choose a cotton suit instead 


of wool for ultimate comfort. 

#2. The Perfect Watch: As small 
as they are, watches can make a 
big impression on employers. A 
nice watch will subtly enhance an 
outfit. Don’t worry guys, it doesn’t 
have to be a super-expensive Ro- 
lex. A watch that isn’t too flashy is 
an acceptable way to accessorize 
for work. Looking for one? Ska- 
gen makes excellent timepieces 
and Croton sells stylish watches at 
a great price. 

#1. Trench Coat: This month’s 
GQ (Gentleman’s Quarterly) dedi¬ 
cated an entire section to the art of 
choosing a trench coat. Therefore, 
it is only fitting that trench coats 
are my top must-have for both men 
and women this spring. The most 
popular style for men is a trench 
that can also double as a rain jack¬ 
et. Find a coat with a waterproof 
exterior to stay diy and equally 
stylish through April showers. 

Put all of these pieces together 
for a sophisticated, colorful and 
comfortable look that is sure to im¬ 
press your business cohorts. 


Apiece of hair on your tongue 


► from PIECE OF HAIR page 8 

said repeat, and again screamed, 
“Repeat!” 

He took something with no soul, 
advertising, and repeated it one- 
thousand times. By commenting 
directly on what he saw outside 
of himself, he made art finite; he 
made it about money. But, the 
world keeps telling me you have to 
love an innovator. 

Money is an opiate. Eventu¬ 
ally the high you get from it will 
fade. The sense of empowerment 
you feel over an individual who 
has less than you is finite—like a 
Marilyn Monroe diptych. 

Still, throughout time there has 
been many Andy Warhols. Appar¬ 
ently the world loves to pause, not 
think, and scream, “Repeat!” 

For instance, one of the largest 
Andy Warhols I have ever heard of 
was the British Empire. 

One of the most notorious of 
their accomplishments was the 
Opium Wars in China. England 
was getting poor people in China, 
who could not afford opium, ad¬ 
dicted to the poppy. The Chinese 
were upset that England was cre¬ 
ating a bunch of crack heads. No¬ 
body likes a crack head, especially 
a couple million of them, so they 
fought Britain, and lost. 

Here is an example of how the 
British got these poor Chinese peo¬ 
ple addicted: 

Rich English Guy: Oh hello 
there, would you like a butter¬ 
scotch krumpet? It is the finest of 
our desserts in my homeland. 

Poor Chinese Person: Of course! 
I always wanted a taste of English 
culture. 

Rich English Guy: (gives krim- 
pet to Poor Chinese person; eats 
krumpet) Enjoy it, yes? Do you 
know what we Brits like to have 
after every meal? 

Poor Chinese Person: No. But I 
would be delighted to find out. 

Rich English Guy: Opium! Want 
some? 

Poor Chinese Person: No. 

Rich English Guy: Oh, butter¬ 
scotch! Too late. 

Poor Chinese Person: I’m ad¬ 
dicted to opium now? 


Rich English Guy: (shifts eyes) 
Yes? 

The British raised tariffs on 
opium immediately after the war 
in order to get more money. That 
made the price of opium go up, 
and that is just not fair. If an entire 
nation is going to get addicted to a 
drug, it shouldn’t be expensive; it’s 
only fair. The opium should be for 
the people. 

That is why I hate the idea of 
Andy Warhol. He did not make art 
for the individual. It was about the 
idea of money. 

I’m sure there were poor Chi¬ 
nese people who were upset about 
the opium price. Sitting in their 
dens, they smoked out of elongat¬ 
ed pipes. They sat and curled their 
moustaches in a humorous fashion. 
They sat and were far too comfort¬ 
able to get up and say anything. 
They were also high on opium. 

Maybe that is why so many 
Andy Warhol’s are allowed to re¬ 
peat. The piece disguises what it is 
truly selling, and we allow it. It is 
like a piece of hair on your tongue. 
One you notice, you pick it off, but 
it always seems to return. You then 
proceed to do nothing because it 
becomes a common, repeated oc¬ 
currence. 


No strings attached 
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Lecturer in Music Danielle Gaudry conducts the wind symphony during their concert on April 5. Pieces 
played included “Toccata” by Girolamo Frescobaldi, “Choral Prelude: So Pure the Star” by Vincent 
Persichetti, “Scenes from the Louvre” by Norman Dello Joio, “Marche des parachutists beiges” by 
Pierre Leemans, “Irish Tune from County Derry” arranged by Percy Aldridge Grainger, and “Puszta” by 
Jan Van der Roost. 
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Sodexo employee promotes sustainability in food and living 


► from WOLFING page 8 


food. Nothing ever goes to waste 
at her house. “She does compost¬ 
ing and gardening, and [she] eats 
local foods,” said Holzner. 

Last summer, Wolfing and Hol¬ 
zner worked together on a small 
Huntingdon farm. Now, Wolfing is 
an advocate for a Juniata College 
garden. While a suitable space for 
the campus garden is still lacking, 
the idea is worth pursuing because, 


according to Wolfing, it could in¬ 
crease environmental awareness in 
the College community. 

“There’s a lot of kids that I’ve 
seen that are into fresh food, or are 
vegetarian, or just like home-grown 
food. I know that Sodexo does buy 
local when they can,” said Wolfing. 
However, having a garden would 
allow the campus to be more self- 
sufficient and “stay within your 
community, as opposed to going 
out of your community to purchase 


things.” If people are more self-re¬ 
liant and less dependent on outside 
sources, it is possible to sustain the 
environment, she said. 

Wolfing is also a vegetarian. 
“She’s vegetarian because eating 
meat is really bad for the environ¬ 
ment in many ways,” said Hol¬ 
zner. 

Outside of food, Wolfing is an 
adamant recycler and has been for 
many years. “Originally, when I 
first came here, which was in the 
70s, the recycling movement was 
just sort of getting started in Hunt¬ 
ingdon,” said Wolfing. “There al¬ 
ways has been a group of people 
who have been into recycling and 
sustainability, eating local and not 
spending huge amounts of time to 
get your food.” She is one of those 
people. 

Wolfing said that awareness is 
the key to sustainability. “If every¬ 
body does just a little bit in their 
own little way, it makes a huge 
impact in the long run. There’s the 
Chinese proverb that says, The 
journey of 1,000 miles starts with 
one step,’ and.. .1 think we’re may¬ 
be ten steps along the path. .. .You 
have to just keep plotting along 
and do the best you can.” 
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Sodexo employee Maureen Wolfing hands sophomore Lauren Dovey a 
cup of coffee. Wolfing is working with Sodexo on its sustainability prac¬ 
tices. 


Like Maureen Wolfing, Food Services is working “towards a common 
goal” of sustainable food practices, said Director of Food Services Hal 
McLaughlin. Some of its initiatives include: 

Coffee grounds 

Since Januaiy, the Food Services team has collected 30 pounds of coffee 
grounds for staff and faculty to use in their gardens. The grounds are in a bar¬ 
rel next to Mocha Run, open for the taking. 

According to McLaughlin, the grounds have added nutrients to his soil, 
enriched his plants and kept pests away. 

“Some people just go to the store and dump potting mix in their beds. [The 
coffee grounds are] more of an organic base. ... I know it’s sought after for 
people that grow rose bushes and gardens,” said McLaughlin. 

Trayless Tuesdays 

The Trayless Tuesdays program saves a lot of water and utilities, accord¬ 
ing to McLaughlin. There are, however, some problems with the system. 
Since the conveyor belt in Baker Refectory is not designed to carry a single 
piece of silverware or cup, students must use another tray to send their dirty 
dishes down the belt. A future solution is to change the conveyor belt so that 
trays are not needed. 

Sustainable cups 

Juniata’s coffee bars also offer a “sustainable cup” option. For the dis¬ 
counted price of $ 1, ask for a hot beverage in a ceramic mug. The mug can be 
returned to the coffee shop to be washed. A refill costs another dollar. 

Compost 

At present, a student group is working to improve the composting system 
already in place at Raystown Field Station. McLaughlin also hopes to create 
a compost pile on campus to be used on Juniata property. 



A vxyttujeocy but ordinary 


Short Fiction 


By Claire Williams 


We’re all busy. Sometimes we 
would like to read something just 
for fun, but when could that hap¬ 
pen? In the three minutes between 
studying for a test and falling 
asleep? There’s a solution to this 
problem. Short Fiction. Here are 
some that should suit just about 
anyone. 

“Horse Camp” by Ursula Le- 
Guin - LeGuin has pretty much 
mn the gamut of writing styles. 
Here she takes what seems entirely 
normal and twists it. The story is 
fairly short and easy to read but 
gives a sense of depth that is hard 
to achieve in a small amount of 
space. 

“The Story of an Hour” by 

Kate Chopin - If you’ve ever had 
something taken away that you 
dearly wanted or needed, this is an 
excellent story to read. This story 
is veiy short, fitting on two pages 
in most books. It is literally the sto¬ 
ry of one hour in the life of a wife. 
In this hour she gets news twice, 
once that pleases her and once that 
makes her deeply sorrowful and 
takes away what she wanted and 
needed most. 

“The Yellow Wallpaper” by 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman - Feel¬ 
ing trapped? Do people think 
you’re a little crazy? This story is 
a little longer and more involved, 
but is well worth the read. The plot 
is interesting and something many 
can relate to in one way or another. 
The issues discussed are still rel¬ 
evant and the story is gripping and 
maybe a little disturbing. A thor¬ 
oughly enjoyable read. 

“No One’s A Mystery” by Eliz¬ 
abeth Tallent - Based on a song 
by Rosanne Cash, which looks at 
dreams and reality and how belief 
can shape that. In less that an 8.5” 
x 11” double-sided page, we meet 
characters and get an amazing un¬ 


derstanding of why they are where 
they are. The story leaves the con¬ 
clusions up the reader, giving you 
something to fill the time with even 
after you’re finished the story. 

“Love Letters” by Patricia 
Zelver - Here a daughter gets her 
mother’s old letters to a soldier. 
This is a story about the genera¬ 
tion gap and having your own life, 
but with a touch of slightly bitter 
nostalgia. For anyone who isn’t 
quite sure where they want to be 
or where they really are, this is a 
good story to put things into per¬ 
spective. 

“A Rose for Emily” by Wil¬ 
liam Faulkner - I once mentioned 
that even Faulkner has some good 
stories. This is one of them. The 
story is a little odd and slightly 
twisted, but sweet in its own way. 
It takes place after a woman named 
Emily has died and what the town 
finds out after that. Of all his work, 
this is the one story that most peo¬ 
ple can agree is good so give it a 
try. 

“Happy Endings” by Marga¬ 
ret Atwood - A story about get¬ 
ting from point A to point B and 
how that really doesn’t matter 
that much. Atwood gives various 
scenarios and what would happen 
with each in a marriage and con¬ 
tinues from there. A great story for 
writers to read. 

Last, any work by Edgar Allen 
Poe - Most of Poe’s work is fairly 
short and well crafted. Most people 
who enjoy a good story with solid 
characters and surprise endings 
will enjoy Poe. Either read a few 
of his poems, like “The Raven,” 
“Eldorado” and “Annabelle Lee,” 
or stories like “A Descent into the 
Maelstrom” and “The Black Cat.” 

Most or all of these stories can 
be found within 30 seconds on 
Google so find one that strikes 
your fancy and take a break from 
your other work. 


Getting folk-ed up 



KEVIN DUNDORE/JUNIATIAN 


Sponsored by the Juniata Environmental Coalition, the Earth and Folk Fest took place on April 5 outside 
the Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center. Earth and Folk Fest included an organic bake sale, recycled 
jewelry and quilt making, live music, games of 4-Square and student’s blowing biodegradable bubbles. 
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Sports teams balance athletics and academics 

Study programs create and maintain positive support for student athletes 


What role should academics play for 
Juniata’s student athletes? 





Academics = Athletics 10% 

Academics < Athletics | 2% 


88% 

Out of 190 respondents 




By Chad Kohr 


Every college student participat¬ 
ing in school-sponsored athletics 
carries the label “student athlete.” 
At most Division I, Division II and 
even some Division III programs, 
it can be argued that the “athlete” 
part comes first, but at Juniata Col¬ 
lege an unquestionably bigger em¬ 
phasis is placed on the “student” 
part of that equation. 

Juniata College participates in 
Division III athletics, meaning that 
although its sports teams compete 
at a very high level, no participant 
is attending school on an athletic 
scholarship. Students attend Juni¬ 
ata with the mentality that academ¬ 
ics come first, viewing athletics as 
a privilege and a way to continue 
enjoying sports after high school. 

No one understands this philos¬ 
ophy better than Juniata’s coaches. 
Coaches here realize an essential 
part of their job is to convey the 
importance of academics to their 
players, all the while creating a 
support structure conducive to both 
academic and athletic success. 

Women’s head soccer coach 
Scott McKenzie has led his team 
to back-to-back appearances in the 
Landmark Conference playoffs, 
but is most proud that his teams 
have maintained an overall GPA 


of 3.0 or above for the last seven 
years. He attributes his team’s 
success to creating an academic 
culture that his players understand 
and work hard to uphold. 

“We create a culture for aca¬ 
demic success from day one. Our 
athletes know that their coaches 
are invested in their academic suc¬ 
cess, not because we have specific 
meetings or speeches, but because 
we talk about it casually and con¬ 
sistently. I’m notified by mid-term 
notices when the players are strug¬ 
gling, but I’m rarely surprised 
because the culture we’ve cre¬ 
ated promotes talking about these 
things openly,” said McKenzie. 

Other coaches use more specific 
tactics to ensure their players’ suc¬ 
cess in the classroom. Greg Curley, 
head coach of the men’s basketball 
team, has implemented an “Aca¬ 
demic Improvement” program for 
freshmen and players with a GPA 
below 2.75. He feels this program 
forces players to place a greater 
emphasis on academics. 

“The program teaches study 
skills, time management and plan¬ 
ning through academic meetings, 
guest speakers and promoting and 
highlighting academic resources. 
We have Sarah May Clarkson 
come talk to our freshman about 
how to be an athlete here, includ¬ 


ing how to communicate with pro¬ 
fessors and pointing out valuable 
academic resources such as the 
Writing Center. We also have our 
guys come in and fill out a “Truth 
Statement” every week, where they 
tell us whether or not they attended 
their classes and if they received 
a grade of C or below so we can 
catch it right away and stay on top 
of any problems,” said Curley. 

While Curley and McKenzie 
have well-established and under¬ 
stood cultures within their teams, 
new head football coach Carmen 
Felus is currently developing an 
academic mentality on his team 
through new innovative programs. 
Felus goals, strategies and tactics 
are all based around the football 
team’s newly adopted philosophy, 
“What you do speaks so loudly 
that I cannot hear what you say.” 

“As the football coach here, my 
primaiy role is actually as an edu¬ 
cator. The number one goal for our 
players is to obtain a degree, and 
I promise families of the guys we 
recruit that we as coaches will do 
everything we can to make sure 
that if they stay four years they will 
graduate. 

“The strategies we are utilizing 
to ensure this success is, number 
one, a mandatory class attendance 
policy, which we mandate by 


checking classes on a daily basis. 
We also have a required hour and a 
half study hall for our players three 
days a week during the spring and 
four days during the fall. Also, 
each player meets every two weeks 
with an academic mentor coach to 
go over how their classes are go¬ 
ing. Finally, our guys must know 
where help is, so we work closely 
with academic supports such as the 
writing center and tutors and en¬ 
courage our players to seek those 
out,” said Felus. 

When a team has players that 
struggle academically, each coach 
agrees that handling these situ¬ 
ations must be done positively. 
Coach Felus believes that handling 
these situations optimistically pays 


dividends in more ways than one. 

“When a player is struggling, 
we take every positive measure we 
can to correct it and explore every 
avenue to get the young man the 
help he needs. We do it positively 
because we don’t want our guys 
to feel that it is a negative thing 
for them to ask for help. We want 
them to be comfortable with meet¬ 
ing with us about any problems,” 
said Felus. 

Coach McKenzie shares a simi¬ 
lar attitude. “The biggest support 
group on campus to our players is 
the team. If a player is struggling 
academically, we do everything we 
can to keep them around the team 
and to keep things positive,” said 
McKenzie. 


Eagles volleyball fishishes strong 

Second in EIVA behind PSU; bye into EIVA semifinals 
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Junior libero Anthony Damiano receives a serve during Juniata’s match 
against George Mason on April 4. The Eagles defeated the Division I 
Patriots 3-1 to earn a #2 seed in the EIVA Tournament and a bye into the 
tournament semi-finals. 


By Suzi Lindquist 


Last week, the Eagles went on 
a winning spree that helped them 
grasp the second place ranking in 
the EIVA Tait division. This puts 
the Eagles just behind Penn State 
University at second place in the 
conference: something that Juniata 
has never achieved before. 

“What makes it significant is that 


it will give us a bye all the way into 
the EIVA conference semifinals,” 
said Coach Jeremy Price. 

A key element in securing these 
wins was senior Dan Powers, who 
was also chosen as the EIVA Tait 
Player of the Week for the second 
time in a row and as the Sports Im- 
ports/AVCA Division III Player of 
the week. 

Powers was chosen based on sta¬ 


tistics and wins. “But as a team, we 
played so well that it helped boost 
my stats, so everyone contributed 
to it. It makes it easy when you 
have such a good setter that you’ve 
been playing with for four years,” 
Powers said. 

Coach Price said, “Players are 
nominated by committee...I think 
we deserve five All Americas. 
Whether we get that or not we’ll 
see.” 

The Eagles finished their sea¬ 
son on April 8 by beating East 
Stroudsburg University with a 15- 
7 record overall. The Molten Na¬ 
tional Championships are April 17 
and 18, but the team’s main goal is 
winning EIVAs and beating Penn 
State. 

“We consider EIVA a higher 
goal. Moltens is really nice, great 
setup they have, and we push for 
that, but we have higher goals 
which is the EIVA, which would 
be playing Penn state. We play 
very well at home; their teams do 
as well. Penn State plays better at 
their place. It’s a credit to our fans, 
credit to the environment that we 
bring. To win a national champi¬ 
onship then refocus is tough, but 
they’re both great opportunities. 

“Things are coming together 
towards the end of the season. 
Everything is in our hands really, 
so we’re in a very good place - as 
good a place that we could ask right 
now at this point in the season, be¬ 
ing able to control everything,” 
said Powers. 

“As a coach you always hope 
that when it comes time for your 
team to make plays in the matches 
that matter most they’re able to do 


that, and I think you can’t argue 
with the success we’ve had, and 
to win four straight in conference 
means you’re doing something 
right. Now what we have to do is 
refocus, win Dill champs, refocus 
again and win EIVA. I think we 
peaked well at this point, and now 
we’ve got to find a way to keep 
getting better. We have got some 


things that we’re excited to work 
on,” said Price. 

After the Molten National 
Championships, the Eagles will 
have to win one match to get into 
the EIVA Championships because 
of a bye for the first two rounds. 
Who they will play will not be 
known until Saturday before the 
Thursday match. 
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Junior outside/opposite hitter Zach Wanner spikes the ball during Juni¬ 
ata’s match against George Mason on April 4. 
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Oiler Track christened in first home meet in 4 years 

At much-awaited meet , Eagles rack up 19 first place wins but finish second overall 
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Senior jumper/hurderler Kelsey Buffenmyer leaps over the bar during the high jump competition on April 4 
during Juniata’s first home meet on the resurfaced Oiler Track. Buffenmyer placed first in high jump and long 
jump, and set a new school record for the 100-meter hurdels. The Eagles finished second overall in the meet. 


By Nick Talisman 


After four years with no home 
meets, the track and field team was 
finally able to enjoy the advantages 
of performing on their home turf. 
The old track was substandard and 
needed resurfacing and restructur¬ 
ing. But after a lengthy wait, the 
new track was finally ready for 
April 4’s meet against Messiah and 
Elizabethtown colleges. 

The event was especially mean¬ 
ingful to the loyal track and field 
seniors, who have spent four years 
sitting on long bus rides to get to 
each and every meet. 

Senior Kelsey Buffenmyer said, 
“It was really nice to not have to 
travel on the bus. It affects the 
younger classes less, because this 
was so different for the seniors. 
I was also excited to have my 
friends see me compete, because 
a lot of people would come if the 
meets weren’t so far away, so it 
was great that the fact that it was 
home brought with it a level of 
support.” 

Senior Pat Filamor agreed when 
he said, “It was nice to compete in 
front of friends and family. It was 
nice to see people I knew come and 
support us. It was a big meet, not in 
terms of conference, but in terms 
of competing in front of family.” 

Both Filamor and Buffenmyer 


won two events on the day, with 
Filamor taking the long jump and 
100-meter dash. Buffemyer beat 
her competition in both the high 
jump and long jump. Both man¬ 
aged to qualify for nationals, and 
Buffenmyer also managed to get 
a personal-best and school record 
15.96 in the 100 meter hurdles. 

Senior Katie Tavenner had ma¬ 
jor success in the brand new ham¬ 
mer cage, winning both the discus 
and the hammer throw, earning 
Fandmark Field Athlete of the 
week honors. 

Senior Kyle Mazur also enjoyed 
success winning the javelin throw, 
and the shot put, having already 
qualified for nationals for the jav¬ 
elin. 

Despite losing only two field 
events all day, both the men’s and 
women’s teams finished second. 
The women placed slightly behind 
Messiah College, while the men 
fell just short of beating Elizabeth¬ 
town College. The individual suc¬ 
cesses were many, however, as the 
Eagles received 19 first place fin¬ 
ishes on the day. 

Filamor said, “There was noth¬ 
ing greater than winning the 100 
meter in front of friends and fam¬ 
ily. That was the title I wanted that 
day. After all, when someone 
thinks of track and field at the 
Olympics, they first think of the 


100-meter champion.” 

One of the biggest worries the 
team had going into the meet was 
whether the newly remodeled 
track would hold up well enough. 
In order to make sure that the track 
would be ready for competition, 
Coach Cutright held off on the 


scheduling of the event until he 
was sure it would be ready. 

Only three other teams could 
attend, because most teams al¬ 
ready had something scheduled. 
Houghton College in New York 
was an unfortunate absence, due to 
its campus getting snowed in, but 


the consensus was that even with 
only three teams the meet was a 
success. 

“Not only did the track work, 
but several members of the other 
competing teams commented on 
how easy the track was to partici¬ 
pate on,” Buffenmeyer said. 


With five more wins, softball 
will break last season’s record 

Team sits fourth in Landmark conference 

By Aimee Radic 

With a 2008 record high of 21 
wins, Juniata softball is on its way 
to yet again go down in program 
history. Currently standing at a 17- 
7 record, only five more wins will 
shatter their 2008 record. 

Fourteen games remain in the 
regular season. Presently, Juniata is 
positioned fourth in the Fandmark 
Conference, with two conferences 
losses, both to Moravian. Mora¬ 
vian sits on top of the conference, 
a long time foe to the Eagles. 

Nonetheless, Juniata is still a 
legitimate threat, with six more 
conference games to play. This 
leaves considerable room for im¬ 
provement before the Fandmark 
playoffs in May. 

Fandmark playoffs have been 
a season-long goal for the Eagles. 
As long as the team continues to 
see success, playoffs are attain¬ 
able. 

Sophomore Melissa Moffat 
feels like the team has improved 
since day one. “I feel that we have 
improved a ton since the beginning 
of the season. We have become 
closer as a team and that has really 
made us play better on the field,” 
said Moffat. 

Junior Rachel Nagy is leading 
the team with 30 runs batted in. 
With 33 hits in 73 at bats, Nagy 
leads the team with 30 runs batted 
in. Another junior, Sarah Eckard, 

Senior outfielder Liz Schmitt takes a cut at pitch during game one of _ 

Juniata’s doubleheader against Moravian on April 4. ► see softball page 14 
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At season’s midpoint, baseball still struggles 

Eagles lose six of last seven games, but still hope for a qualifying spot in champs 
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Senior Dane Ott hits a homerun during the third inning of game two of Juniata’s double header against 
Merchant Marine on April 4. Ott finished the day 3 for 7, but it was not enough, as the Eagles fell to the 
Mariners 9-7 in game one and 9-4 in game two. 


By Kevin Campbell 


W ith only nine games left in 
the regular season, we are 
wavering, losing six of our last 
seven games. Still in sixth place in 


the Landmark Conference, there is 
now a sense of urgency as a result 
of our 9-15 record, as the season is 
more than halfway over. 

Currently, we stand with more 
season losses than the total in 2008 


(13). “We aren’t where we expect¬ 
ed to be at this point in the season, 
but we still have a shot at playoffs, 
so we are expecting to make a 
serious push here at the end 
of conference play,” said junior 


Tyler Clifford. 

In order to make the confer¬ 
ence championship in early May, 
we will need to finish fourth in the 
conference. With six more confer¬ 
ence games left, we have a chance 
to stay in the hunt for a qualifying 
spot. 

Having a 7.90 as the team earned 
mn average (ERA) is a difficult is¬ 
sue that we must improve on dur¬ 
ing the road to playoffs. The pitch¬ 
ing staff has given up 121 walks, 
which we need to minimize. Giv¬ 
ing batters a free base allows op¬ 
ponents to put runners in scoring 
position. 

Another concern is that our op¬ 
ponents are confident stealing 
bases, having 63 successful stolen 
bases on 79 stolen base attempts. 
We will need to cut this number 
down if we plan to make playoffs. 

Avery cmcial win was the win in 
our second game over Susquehan¬ 
na University to help turn around 
the season and snap a five game 
losing streak. Clifford pitched a 
great game and earned his first ca¬ 
reer shutout with the 6-0 win. 

“It always feels good to accom¬ 
plish something like that on a per¬ 
sonal level, but for where we are 
as a team right now, it meant a lot 
more to me that we got a critical 
conference win that keeps us in 
the chase for a playoff birthe,” said 
Clifford. 

Knowing that the season is on 
thin ice and every game could 
mean the difference in a playoff 
spot, a new approach had to be tak¬ 
en in hopes to win more games. 

“Throughout this season our 
team has been relatively inconsis¬ 
tent. As a team we have decided 
to direct focus to our defense, and 
we have created a goal of playing 


scoreless defensive innings. This 
helps relieve pressure as hitters, 
knowing that the main goal is de¬ 
fense. At this point in the season 
every game is cmcial. If we play 
one game at a time and perform to 
our potential, playoffs are not out 
of reach,” said senior second base- 
man Kevin Small. 

When we are able to execute this 
new philosophy and hold our op¬ 
ponents to under five mns, we have 
only lost once. However, when we 
loose focus and allow opponents to 
score nine or more mns, we could 
not seal a victory. 

Seniors Adam Spadafora and 
Kevin Small continue to lead the 
offense in batting average, hits, 
slugging percentage and on-base 
percentage. Spadafora has an on- 
base percentage of .475 and once 
on base he has used his speed to 
steal 12 bases on 13 attempts. Se¬ 
nior outfielder Dane Ott has taken 
advantage of Small’s and Spadafo- 
ra’s ability to get on base by driv¬ 
ing in 20 mns on 24 hits. 

“We have a lot of young guys 
stepping up to fill big roles. We 
have a lot of young talent this year 
like freshman Matt Regan who 
gives us that edge everyday by 
providing quality pre-game pump¬ 
ers. Things like that are going to 
pay off in the end. Our team is 
coming together well, and it should 
contribute to more wins in the fu¬ 
ture. We have better team chemis¬ 
try than eveiy team we play,” said 
Small. 

We will face a tough stretch 
of games this weekend, playing 
five games in the next three days. 
Three of these games are against 
conference rival Scranton Univer¬ 
sity, which are much needed wins 
in order to salvage the season. 


Softball team continues record-breaking season 


► from SOFTBALL page 13 


is currently leading the team with 
a .513 batting average and senior 
Liz Schmitt is holding strong with 
two homemns. 

The Eagles continue to see suc¬ 
cess on the mound with dominating 
right-handed pitcher, junior Alyssa 
Erb. She is currently displaying an 
impressive 1.86 ERA with a 10- 
5 record during 16 appearances. 
Freshman Pam Heinrichs is also 
proving to be reliable, holding a 
3.19 ERA and 6-1 record during 11 
appearances. Senior Pam Mansell 
rounds out the pitching staff for 
this season with a 1.93 ERA. 

Leadership has played a pivotal 
role in the team’s success and is 
well divided among the upper¬ 
classmen. 

“As seniors, we’re a pretty core 
part of the team. When we came 
in as freshman, it wasn’t a very 
good situation. We stuck around, 
and we’ve been working harder 
and harder eveiy year. We’ve 
been working with the coaches on 
our communication on and off the 
field. As seniors, we’re proud of 
where we’ve come,” said senior 
Liz Schmitt. 

Although the softball team is 
comprised mostly of upperclass¬ 
men, the freshmen have also had 
an impact on and off the field. 
“The freshmen are amazing,” said 


Moffat. “They are always positive 
and always find a way to contrib¬ 
ute even if it’s not on the field.” 

Along with strong leadership, 
the team attributes success to their 
tight bond and close friendships. 
Throughout the season, the play¬ 
ers leam more about each other 
through locker room games and 
decorating each other’s lockers. 


Moffat feels that team bonding 
activities have brought the players 
together in a competitive aspect as 
well as helped to build friendships, 
especially through time spent in 
the locker room. 

“It’s a time to get to know your 
teammates better, while also be¬ 
ing able to use inside jokes to put 
your friends in a good competitive 


mood,” said Moffet. 

For the seniors and return¬ 
ing players, the upcoming games 
against Catholic University will 
prove to be somewhat of a battle. 
Although Catholic currently sits 
higher in the conference than Ju¬ 
niata, the Eagles are confident 
in their play. Last year’s loss to 
Catholic cost Juniata a trip to the 


playoffs, and this year they are not 
planning on letting that happen. 

Schmitt is positive about the 
future. She says the team plans to 
“keep relaxed and keep going out 
and having fun. That’s when we 
play our best games.” 

Senior day is at home April 25 
against Catholic University in a 
doubleheader at 1 p.m. and 3 p.m. 
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Women’s tennis breaks 
21-year-old school record 

Tennis program continues strong season; men’s 
team keeps morale up with team-building rituals 



KEVIN DUNDORE/JUNIATIAN 


Senior Casey Chew returns a shot during Juniata’s match against 
Goucher College on April 5. The men won all of their matches, en route 
to shutting out the Gophers 9-0. 


By Aimee Radic 


Both the women’s and men’s 
tennis teams are showing their true 
potential as they compete for the 
playoffs and conference titles. The 
men get serious while still having 
fun, while the women want to hold 
on to their number one conference 
title, while keeping it cool. 

Currently 4-0 in the Landmark 
Conference and 11-4 overall, the 
women’s tennis team has broken 
the record for the most wins ever. 
The previous record was set in 
1988. 

Coach Beth Bleil feels very 


confident that they will break that 
record with their five matches left. 
“We are doing and performing well 
and beating teams we were never 
able to beat before,” said Bleil. 

One concern for the girls is the 
weather. Tennis is not a cold sport 
and with the postponing of the Ste- 
vensen match, Bleil is worried that 
this schedule may not be beneficial 
for the girls. 

“We have to come back from 
this pause and keep our perfor¬ 
mance levels as high as they have 
been since the beginning of the 
season,” said Bleil. 

Junior Maggie Wolenter feels 
that the pause 
will be good 
for the team 
because it will 
be match after 
match when 
they return 
from the break 
and the team 
is hoping for 
better weather. 
“The upper¬ 
classmen try to 
motivate a pos¬ 
itive attitude 
while on the 
court dealing 
with the weath¬ 
er and rough 
practices,” said 
Wolenter. 

The men 
have a differ¬ 
ent motivation 
style about 
them. Bleil 
said, “They 
are performing 
well against 
some top level 
opponents, and 


although we have lost to those op¬ 
ponents, we are realizing that we 
can compete at that level and that 
experience is providing fuel for 
our upcoming matches.” 

The boys have set their goals 
high since the early season in the 
fall. “They have not wavered from 
working towards those goals,” said 
Bleil. 

Bleil believes that even though 
they are serious in their goals, the 
men are very frin-oriented. “Two 
words to describe them would be: 
focused and determined, with a 
little bit of crazy fun. One can see 
this in their pre-match ritual, which 
involves break-dancing and nick¬ 
names,” said Bleil. 

Senior Aaron Rhodes went 
into more detail about the rituals. 
“They started before I came here. 
Adam Messner who was two years 
older was deemed the break-danc¬ 
er, and ever since, we just pass the 
job down,” said Rhodes. “After 
line-ups, we start a slow clap and 
then [senior] Casey Chew will start 
his break-dancing.” 

Eveiyone on the team will par¬ 
ticipate in this with Chew. One can 
slow clap, yell, or dance around 
Chew. 

A newer addition to the pre¬ 
game warm-up is Chew’s hair. 
Early in the season, Chew and 
Long cut their hair into mullets. 
While Long still sports the hairdo, 
Chew cut his off and has kept the 
hair. It is now a team icon that he 
now waves around during the pre¬ 
match rituals. 

Another hilarious ritual are the 
player nicknames. 

“Assistant coach Brandon Long, 
announces names at every match. 
He comes up with the most creative 
names using their last names as the 


pattern to follow. I was called ‘Fol¬ 
low the yellow brick Rhode’ one 
game,” said Rhodes. “We tend to 
overshadow the other teams’ pre¬ 
game ceremonies and always have 
fun. It is our type of motivation. It 
is so lighthearted, but we still get 
excited eveiy time.” 

Only one other college, Drew 
University, challenged the boys’ 
pre-match ritual. After they did 
their break dancing, Drew went to 
break-dance challenge them. “It 
was a lot of frm,” said Rhodes. 

People describe their rituals as 
very entertaining. “They are so en¬ 


tertaining that our opponents stop 
what they are doing and watch the 
show with as much enjoyment as 
our team,” said Bleil. 

The team is very proud of their 
four senior boys: Casey Chew, 
Ryan Navarro, Aaron Rhodes and 
Jonathan Skoner. 

“Our four seniors have a lot at 
stake. The whole team, including 
myself, are going to do everything 
we can to reward them for their 
dedication and passion for JC Ten¬ 
nis,” said a proud Bleil. “‘Sut.’ 
You can quote me on that,” said a 
confident, smiling Bleil. 
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Junior Amanda Fontana returns her opponent’s shot 
at #1 singles during Juniata’s match against Catholic 
University on April 13. 


By the Numbers 


11 

12 

4 

53 

4 


hits made by junior softball player Rachel Nagy in one 
week 

wins accomplished this season by tennis player Maggie 
Wolenter 

sacrifice bunts made this season by baseball player Kyle 
Saxman 

the total wins this season for the men’s tennis team 

years straight senior Matt Werle has been named to the 
men’s volleyball All-America selection team 


PHOTOS BY CHRISTOPHER SHANNON / JUNIATIAN 



Flash Sports Quiz: 

1. What is Adam Spadafora’s on base percentage? 

2 . What is the men’s volleyball’s final record? 


Answers: 

61 'P 

VdD SL'Z £ 
LSI 'Z 
SLP' I 


3 . How low does a male basketball players GPA have to be before he is referred to the 
basketball team’s academic improvement program? 


4 . How many first place victories did the JC track team earn during its home meet? 


Upcoming sports 
events at home 

• 4/17 - Baseball vs. Pitt-Greensburg - 1:00 pm 

• 4/17 - Baseball vs. Pitt-Greensburg - 3:00 pm 

• 4/18 - Men’s Volleyball vs. Stevens or UC-Santa 

Cruz - TBA 

• 4/18 - Men’s Tennis vs. USMMA - 12:00 pm 

• 4/18 - Baseball vs. Univ. of Scranton - 1:00 pm 

• 4/18 - Baseball vs. Univ. of Scranton - 3:00 pm 

• 4/19 - Baseball vs. Univ. of Scranton - 12:05 pm 

• 4/20 - Women’s Tennis vs. Elizabethtown 

College -3:30pm 

• 4/25 - Softball vs. Catholic University - 1:00 pm 

• 4/25 - Softball vs. Catholic University - 3:00 pm 
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By Bennett Rea 


I’ve been hearing a lot about this 
“sophomore slump” concept late¬ 
ly, and having been a sophomore 
for five percent of my life, I think 
I know what to do about this very 
real/veiy made-up issue. 

The sophomore slump is a phe¬ 
nomenon which has been recog¬ 
nized by many important people, 
I’m sure (If you want actual tmth 
and facts, go to page one because 
you will get none of that stuff 
here). Apparently, sophomores 
feel like crap because the “thrill” of 
freshman year is over and there are 
lots of things to worry about as a 
sophomore, like POEs, internships 
and a massive freshman class that 


will steal their dorm rooms. 

Every student, regardless of 
class, has experienced bad moods, 
hopelessness and a need to attack 
the library because the computers 
or printers are broken. Why are 
sophomores the class with a spe¬ 
cial name for it? Probably because 
of the alliteration. Either way, I am 
going to give you some tips about 
how to get through the slump. 

Freshmen can gain valuable 
information from these tips, and 
sophomores can use them for the 
last 15 days of the semester. Ju¬ 
niors and seniors can use these tips 
as an opportunity to laugh at fresh¬ 
men and sophomores for com¬ 
plaining even though they do not 
have to do a 1,000-page thesis and 


look for a job during the second 
Great Depression. 

Tip #1: Join a club or some¬ 
thing. Isn’t that everyone’s answer 
for everything in life? It doesn’t 
matter what mood you’re in; you 
should join a club. Are you lone¬ 
ly? Join the Checkers Club! Are 
you sad? Join the Wakeboarding 
Club! Are you not sad? Join the 
Wakeboarding Club! Are you not 
drunk yet? Join the Rugby Club! 
That’s the message. So, if you’ve 
got the sophomore slump, join a 
club or something. 

Tip #2: Stop worrying about 
the future. Apparently, sopho¬ 
more year is more stressful than 



ihiw- 


Last issue’s “Guess Who?” 
(above) was Deb Kirchof-Gla- 
zier, professor of biology. 


Guess who? 



most things in the world. This is 
because sophomores have to start 
worrying about the future. Yes, the 
horrific and dark future that awaits 
them as upper-middle class gradu¬ 
ates of a well-respected liberal arts 
college. It is depressing. Sopho¬ 
mores need to stop worrying about 
the terrors that await them and live 
in the moment. Quit thinking about 
internships and study abroad for a 
minute. It’s okay. (Disclaimer: it’s 
actually not okay. You will most 
likely get screwed over.) 

Tip #3: Sleep regularly. This 
is another tip that colleges give to 
people suffering from the sopho¬ 
more slump. Clearly, it must be a 
joke. 

Tip #4: Keep up with your 
work. Sophomores lose moti¬ 
vation and get quite apathetic if 
stricken with this slump. They just 
have to stay focused and not slack 
off. The key to remember is that 
if you do not do work, Juniata will 
kill you. 


Tip #5: Take a break from 
your work. Sophomores are 
stressed and quite anxious because 
of all the things they must do that 
weigh them down. This is not the 
case for freshmen, juniors and se¬ 
niors, who just get to lay around 
all day blowing bubbles. Sopho¬ 
mores deserve a break. The key to 
remember is that if you do all your 
work, it will kill you. You might 
notice that if you don’t keep up 
with your work, Juniata will kill 
you, and if you do keep up with 
all of your work, Juniata will kill 
you. Yep. 

I’ll end by saying that the sopho¬ 
more slump could very well be a 
real phenomenon. I’m not a doc¬ 
tor; I don’t know. There could 
be some complicated graphs out 
there that show sophomores suck 
or something like that. There are 
none that I could find in the exten¬ 
sive research I did, which includ¬ 
ed the first page of results from 
Google’s image search and abso¬ 
lutely nothing else. That’s proof 
enough for me. 


Instead of spending that hour on Facebook... 

- Attend Unlock Your Voice tonight, April 16, at 7 p.m. in 
Ellis Ballroom. 

- Help “can” hunger. Participate in one of the anti-hunger 
events April 17-24. 

- Go to Kvasir’s Poetry Slam at the Cyber Cafe on April 21 
at 7 p.m. 


IN CAPS WITH OTH6PS 
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Not a black & 
white issue 

Complexities of campus diversity 


Song-posium 



KEVIN DUNDORE / JUNIATIAN 

(Left to right) Seniors Sebastian Brown and Peter McLean and freshman Nicholas Brown, members of 
the student band Politricks, jam out in Baker Refectory during the Liberal Arts Symposium on April 22. 


Is study abroad safe? 

Students can avoid danger with common sense 


By Marie Roller 


The College has a stated mis¬ 
sion to promote diversity. In spite 
of some progress, thanks to the 
best efforts of the Enrollment Cen¬ 
ter and Marketing Department, the 
College remains predominantly 
Caucasian with relatively little eth¬ 
nic and racial diversity. 

“It’s like we’re having a party 
and no one’s coming to the party. 
I believe that Juniata tries [to in¬ 
crease ethnic and racial diversity 
on campus]; I do. You have to 
work at it,” said Athena Frederick, 
the College Registrar. 

Frederick has worked at Juniata 
since 2000. “I’m still the only Afri¬ 
can-American administrator,” she 
said. When she moved to Hunt¬ 
ingdon with her family eight years 
ago, “I turned heads,” she said. 
“Now, everyone waves.” 

Diversity comes slowly. Hunt¬ 
ingdon is a traditionally Cauca¬ 
sian community, and Huntingdon 
County has a long history of Ku 
Klux Klan activity. As recently as 
April 9, 2006, a 15-ft cross was 
burned on a ridge overlooking 
Mount Union, just a few miles 
south along the Juniata River. The 
local community condemned the 
perpetrators, but could not dismiss 
the latent bigotry in the symbolism. 


For many townspeople, Frederick 
said, Juniata represents an explo¬ 
sion of diversity. 

“I believe that Juniata is an in¬ 
clusive community,” said Dean of 
Students Kris Clarkson. “No stu¬ 
dent here is mean-spirited, harass¬ 
ing or nasty. At least, I hope not.” 

The numbers 

Seven years ago, less than one 
percent of the student body was 
African, Fatino, Asian or Native 
American (AFANA). Since then, 
the matriculation of AFANA stu¬ 
dents has increased 400 percent. 
Fast year, about 40 incoming stu¬ 
dents, or 12 percent, were AFANA 
or international students. Juniata 
currently rivals Swarthmore for 
the highest percentage of interna¬ 
tional students in a Pennsylvania 
college. 

The Enrollment Center has 
worked hard for this, paying for 
spots at college fairs in multicul¬ 
tural hubs across the country. 

“We tell high school students, 
This is something different,”’ 
said Enrollment counselor Amie 
Park, who recruits students from 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
areas. “We encourage them to try 
new things and to consider Juniata 


► see DIVERSITY page 4 


By Kelly O’Shea 


This February, a student study¬ 
ing abroad with the Galapagos 
Academic Institute for the Arts 
and Science (GALAS) was robbed 
at gunpoint while staying in 
Quito, Ecuador before heading to 
the Islands. The student was un¬ 
harmed. 

“[The incident] wasn’t directed 


at Juniata students; they were just 
at the wrong place at the wrong 
time,” said Interim Study Abroad 
Advisor Elena Hart. 

Juniata will send a delegation 
down to Ecuador this summer 
to check into general health and 
safety concerns. “Because of the 
recent incidents, we still want to 
make sure it is a safe location and 
see if there are any concerns to be 


aware of,” said Hart. 

In other locations, there have 
been “minor incidents, but nothing 
serious where anyone was hurt. 
We do believe the programs are 
safe, and we don’t have any con¬ 
cerns at this point,” said Hart. “We 
do want to double-check. And as 
long as students take precautions, 


► see SAFETY page 6 


Relay for Life 
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Students hold candles during the Relay for Life luminaria ceremony on April 18. 


Capturing the community 

An inside look at Marketing’s photo shoots 


By Steven Goehring 


The faces photographed for the Market¬ 
ing Department appear everywhere, from 
the College Web site to posters and book¬ 
lets mailed across the world. However, the 
methods and the people behind the photo 
shoots are less apparent. 

Marketing usually holds two professional 
photo shoots each year, one in the spring 
and one in the fall. The hired photographers 
work with students to portray the school ac¬ 
curately while highlighting the College’s 
strengths. 

“We always try to portray Juniata as it 
truly is,” said Candice Hersh, director of 
Marketing. But there are challenges in por¬ 
traying the Juniata community. 


The first of these challenges is the fact 
that the College is as an oasis of diversity 
in the midst of a predominantly Caucasian, 
small-town population. And, while Juniata 
is represented by many different ethnicities, 
some are still a small percentage of the stu¬ 
dent body. Thus, portraying too little or too 
much of any specific ethnic population in a 
campus advertisement or Web site banner 
can draw criticism. 

“I would say that [Juniata’s marketing 
publications] didn’t show a lot of multi- 
culturalism, but that’s probably reflective 
of the school,” said freshman Katerina 
Korch. “But unless you do show some 
of that, how will you get more of those 


► see MARKETING page 5 


Bucks for books 



How does the bookstore set 
the price for used textbook 
buyback? Find out here. 
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Savvy students 



Two students run their own 
businesses, earning extra cash 
in slow economic times. 
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Stalled out 



Movie columnist Jordan 
Yeagley says "Fast and 
Furious" sequel crashed 
and burned. 
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Wooing winners 



Without big bucks to 
offer, coaches discuss strat¬ 
egies used to coax student 
atheletes to choose JC. 
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Tech concerns both real and rumor 

CTS addresses students’ questions about spam, shapers and U: drives 


By Kat Pearce 


The Juniatian recently sat down 
with David Fusco, associate vice 
president and chief information 
officer, and Anne Wood, director 
of campus network and security 
(CNS), to discuss the recent in¬ 
crease in spam e-mail, the school’s 
bandwidth shaper and rumors 
about student U-drives filling up. 

Spam 

A recent advisory from Campus 
Technology Services stated that, 
“Several users have reported an 
increase in the amount of SPAM 
being delivered to their inboxes. 
CNS would like to confirm that 
the level of spam getting past our 
spam filtering techniques over 
the past couple of weeks has in¬ 
creased.” 

It went on to say that efforts to 


battle spam have not faltered, and 
it is only a matter of time before 
countermeasures catch up. 

Students noticing big increases 
in their junk mail may be wonder¬ 
ing what has caused the change. 

“Spam in general is always 
growing,” said Fusco. “Spammers 
are always trying to find new ways 
to get into your inbox.” 

“If it’s being noticed it’s prob¬ 
ably because they’ve found a new 
way around it, and it’s just a mat¬ 
ter of time until our filters catch 
up with whatever method is being 
used,” said Fusco. 

In this battle, Juniata has three 
separate filters. Students primarily 
see two of these, and the filters are 
updated to help protect against that 
spam. 

“All three of the mechanisms 
that are in place continually update 
to try to keep up with the spam¬ 


mers,” said Wood. 

“The first level filter basically 
deletes spam. It never even hits the 
inboxes; you never even see that 
level,” said Wood. This filter is set 
low enough that the department 
feels sure they are only deleting 
spam and never normal e-mail. 

“We’ve set it at a point that we 
feel confident that we are deleting 
spam only, and some of the spam 
still slips through because of that,” 
said Wood. 

The second filter tags spam. It 
arrives in inboxes with “[spam]” 
written along the subject line. 

The third wall of protection is 
the features available in Microsoft 
Outlook, which most students do 
not use. If students were to use 
Outlook instead of Webmail, they 
would have the benefit of a built-in 
junk mail feature. When the pro¬ 
gram determines that something 
is junk mail, it will automatically 
move it from the inbox to the junk 
mail folder. 

“It’s a real fine line what is con¬ 
sidered spam, because what one 
person considers spam another per¬ 
son may want to get,” said Fusco 

To help reduce spam, Wood 
advises students to “not register 
on sites for free stuff,” or put their 
e-mail address into anything that 
they do not feel is necessary. 

Students can also find directions 
to set up Outlook at help.juniata. 


edu by searching for ‘outlook set¬ 
up.’ 

The bandwidth shaper 

Students may have noticed that 
peer-to-peer online applications 
are slower than regular Web surf¬ 
ing. This is because of the band¬ 
width shaper, a device that Juniata 
and many other schools utilize. 

“We have this thing that sits be¬ 
tween our network and the internet. 
It shapes traffic based on the kinds 
of things that you’re doing,” said 
Fusco in regards to the bandwidth 
shaper. 

This program moderates cam¬ 
pus Internet use. It organizes dif¬ 
ferent kinds of usage and divides 
them like lanes on a highway. Ac¬ 
cording to Fusco, different kinds of 
traffic receive different sized lanes. 
This keeps one kind of traffic from 
taking up the whole highway, and 
makes sure every type gets a cer¬ 
tain amount of space. 

“There is nothing that we block, 
specifically,” said Wood. Instead, 
net activity is categorized into 
groups such as Web traffic, stream¬ 
ing traffic, gaming traffic, chatting 
traffic and peer-to-peer or file shar¬ 
ing traffic. Then each type of traf¬ 
fic is given a percent of the space, 
or a certain size lane in the overall 
highway. 

“We guarantee a certain capac¬ 
ity for different kinds of uses, and 


then we cap it off for certain kinds 
of uses,” said Fusco. He gave the 
example that a student on Lime 
Wire will have less priority than 
another student trying to get to a 
general Web site. 

“Without the package shaper, 
you literally would not be able to 
open a Web page,” said Fusco. 

The mmors that the device has 
been acting up are true. Wood said 
that the shaper is five years old and 
is due for replacement this June. It 
is still functioning, but has begun 
to be tricked by programs that try 
to get around its rules. New file¬ 
sharing appliances are made to 
get around the limits a bandwidth 
shaper places on peer-to-peer traf¬ 
ficking, and can sometimes dis¬ 
guise itself as other types of traf¬ 
fic. 

This will only be compounded 
by the fact that the traffic always 
goes way up the last month of the 
semester, said Fusco. 

Student U: drives 

According to Fusco, forum 
posts have started rumors that the 
U: drive is filling up. However, this 
is not true. 

“I think the misconception was 
somebody posted something on the 
fomms about Admin Home, which 
is a server that Juniata uses for 


► see TECHNOLOGY page 6 


Have you noticed an increase in the amount of spam 
e-mails you’ve received this semester? 

Yes, my inbox has been 
flooded with enlarge¬ 
ment opportunities. 

No, I’ve barely gotten 
any spam. 

I’m not sure. 

OUT OF 175 RESPONDENTS 




Student cars found 
with tires slashed 

JCPD calls campus incident 
a ‘random act of vandalism’ 


By Leanna Yeager 


Over the Spring Fest weekend, 
six people returned to their cars 
parked in South parking lot to find 
that their tires had been slashed. So 
far there are no leads in the case. 

Freshman Dani Gaisior was one 
of the affected students. Sunday 
afternoon she went out to her car, 
planning to drive to Wal-Mart. “I 
didn’t even notice my tire at first. 
I just got in and started to drive 
away,” said Gaisior. 

Her car was handling oddly, so 
she looked into her side mirror 
to see what the trouble was. “I 
saw the way my tire looked and 
pulled over,” she said. Upon in¬ 
spection she found that there was 
a gash in her tire about six inches 
long. “I know I didn’t drive over 
anything because the gash was 
on the sidewall [of the tire],” said 
Gaisior. 

After putting on the spare tire, 
Gaisior took her car to a garage. She 
found that it would cost her about 
$100 to have the tire replaced. “I 
commute here from home. I need 
to have my car around and work¬ 
ing,” Gaisior said. Afterward she 
contacted the JCPD. 

“We had six students report 
their tires slashed....They were 
all in the South parking lot,” said 
Rocco Panosetti, patrol supervisor 
and head of campus investigations. 
“So far there haven’t been any 
leads. We’re hoping to find some¬ 


one who might have seen or heard 
something,” said Panosetti. 

Aside from increasing patrols, 
there is not much else that can be 
done right now. “The Huntingdon 
police were here, but they haven’t 
had any similar incidents down¬ 
town,” Panosetti said. There also 
have not been any similar incidents 
this school year. 

“We’re going to keep looking... 
[but] this seems to be a random act 
of vandalism,” said Panosetti. 


Where on campus? 
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Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your guess to the Juniatian at juniatian@ 
juniata.edu. The first correct answer will receive a free Espresso Bar drink from Sheetz. 
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Saying goodbye to three familiar faces 

Faculty and staff move on from Juniata , will miss strong College community 


By Seth Fox 


Several faculty members will 
not return for the 2009-2010 school 
year. Director of Student Activities 
Staci Weber, Eagle’s Landing Chef 
Benjamin Flowers and Spanish 
instmctor Fernando Martinez are 
among those leaving. 
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Staci Weber, director of OSA 

The Office of Student Activities 
will be missing Weber’s familiar 
face next year. Weber, who has 
worked at Juniata for five years, 


will be attending Syracuse Univer¬ 
sity for her PhD. 

Weber said, “I kind of thought I 
would be here closer to three years, 
but Juniata is a really great place to 
work. I then figured I would go get 
my doctorate from here or find a 
job that was a step up. But differ¬ 
ent things happened, and the way 
things have kind of worked out I 
feel that I’ve accomplished what 
I’ve wanted to accomplish. Obvi¬ 
ously there is always more you can 
do, but I felt like now was a good 
time to go.” 

Though the move is coming 
later than she thought, Weber says 
moving on is still difficult. “While 
I am really excited to be going 
forward, it’s kind of bittersweet. 
I will miss the people most here. 
If none of the people were here, 
if the students weren’t here and 
the colleagues I had, this would 
just be a campus with buildings. 
This is a great community,” said 
Weber. 

The College is currently inter¬ 
viewing applicants for the direc¬ 
tor of student activities position. 
Weber said, “No replacement from 
within has stepped up, and they 
have not named anyone yet.” 

Weber left this piece of advice 
for her successor: “Listen, and just 
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‘Chef Ben’ Flowers 

really take it all in. You need to do 
a lot of that your first year. Ask 
questions and get to know the stu¬ 
dents. Don’t limit yourself to any 
one thing.” 

Known on campus as Chef Ben, 
Flowers has worked at Juniata for 
one year. He decided to transfer to 
another Sodexo facility in the area 
to be closer to his family in Booth- 
wyn, PA. “My parents are getting 
old, and I just want to be closer 
to my folks. Don’t get me wrong, 
I love it here, but family comes 


first,” said Flowers. 

Flowers is looking into Sodexo 
positions at Villanova, Penn State 
and Temple universities. Though 
Flowers was a chef here, he said, 
“I’m not limiting myself to chef 
work. I could do administrative 
work, but cooking is my forte, and 
I love it. As long as they don’t have 
me doing dishes.” 

Like Weber, Flowers will also 
miss the people at Juniata most. 
“What makes my day good is 
when I walk around and ask every¬ 
body how their meal was. Even if 
they tell me something is wrong, 
you know I try to help them. To see 
you guys smile after a bite of food 
is just the best,” he said. 

The world languages and cul¬ 
tures department will bid ‘adios’ to 
Spanish instructor Fernando Mar¬ 
tinez. Martinez will be returning to 
his hometown of Oaxaca, Mexico 
after six years at Juniata. This was 
the last year of his contract, and 
this has always been his planned 
year of departure. 

Martinez will still be teaching 
Spanish upon his return to Oaxaca. 
“I teach English for kids at an el¬ 
ementary school level and at a col¬ 
lege level, but I also teach Spanish 
to international and foreign stu¬ 
dents at the university level,” said 


Martinez. 

Martinez will also miss the stu¬ 
dents, but more than that Marti¬ 
nez will miss the campus. “I will 
miss the campus the most about 
Juniata. The community feeling 
that you get. You do not get that at 
universities and big schools,” he 
said. 

Juniata College does not com¬ 
ment officially on the departure of 
any faculty or staff member unless 
it is a retirement. 
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Fernando Martinez, instructor in 
Spanish 


Students poised for grad school 

Acceptance rates high across departments 


By Alison Rihs 


Each year, a large number of stu¬ 
dents pursue a graduate education. 
Juniata’s acceptance rates are high 
across the board, and the College 
works to prepare its students for 
medical, Master’s, Ph.D and pro¬ 
fessional programs. 

According to Director of Career 
Services Darwin Kysor, “Typi¬ 
cally 30 to 35 percent [of Juniata 
students] go directly to graduate or 
professional school.” Many others 
wait a year to continue their educa¬ 
tion. 

In general, graduate programs 
that have accepted Juniata students 
in the past hold the College in high 
regards. 

The chemistry department con¬ 
sistently produces numerous stu¬ 
dents that are accepted to graduate 
and medical schools each year. 
Professor of chemistry David Re¬ 
ingold said, “I’ve been here 21 
years, and there hasn’t been one 
student that hasn’t gotten in.” He 
added that not all students are ad¬ 
mitted to every program but are at 
least accepted to one school. 

The chemistry field is competi¬ 
tive. According to Reingold, “Most 
schools our size would have one 
or two students, but we have five 
chemistry majors [who are pursu¬ 
ing graduate school].” 

In fact, eight Juniata seniors 
have been accepted and received 
stipends to programs in chemistry 
or biochemistry. 

Juniata’s biology students ex¬ 
perience similar success. Randy 
Bennett, chair of the biology de¬ 
partment, said, “The acceptance 
ranges from 80 to 90 percent of the 
people we write letters [of recom¬ 


mendation] for.” 

There are usually 30 to 40 biolo¬ 
gy students pursuing higher educa¬ 
tion in fields like medicine, nursing 
and physical therapy. 

Though most biology gradu¬ 
ate programs require a 3.0 GPA, 
research experience is taken into 
consideration as well. The College 
offers many research opportunities 
to prepare students. Bennett said 
that this is one aspect that gradu¬ 
ate institutions respect most about 
Juniata and its students. 

Juniata’s biology students have 
gained admittance to many pres¬ 
tigious Master’s, Ph.D and pro¬ 
fessional programs at schools like 
Johns Hopkins University, the 
University of Wisconsin and the 
University of Michigan. 

The psychology department also 
attracts several students to consider 
a Master’s degree or Ph.D. David 
Widman, associate professor and 
chair of the psychology depart¬ 
ment, said that 80 to 90 percent of 
students who apply are accepted 
into a program. 

The standards for obtaining 
a Ph.D in psychology are strict. 
Widman said, “If you are under a 
3.3 GPA, you shouldn’t apply. You 
should apply to a Master’s program 
first.” Clinical psychology is even 
more difficult; the requirement is a 
3.8 GPA. 

Senior Felicia Kaas, a psycholo¬ 
gy POE, said Juniata has academi¬ 
cally prepared her for graduate 
school. But, because a higher de¬ 
gree is required for this field, Kaas 
suggested that the department cre¬ 
ate a class to prepare students even 
more for graduate school. 

Traditionally, Juniata is not as 
strong in pre-law. Only a few stu¬ 


dents pursued law school this year. 

Senior Lindsey Lanzendorfer, 
a politics POE with a secondary 
emphasis in Spanish, has been 
accepted to law school. She be¬ 
lieves that Juniata’s small classes 
prepared her to participate in 
similarly structured classes at law 
school. 

Senior Kaylee Kachik, a man¬ 
agement POE with a secondary 
emphasis in Spanish, also feels 
that her Juniata experience will 
help her in law school. She said, 
“[Juniata is] very demanding. It 
prepares you for what law school 
will entail.” 

Smaller humanities departments 
like English have a minimal num¬ 
ber of students who pursue a grad¬ 
uate education. Chair of the Eng¬ 
lish department Peter Goldstein 
said that there are usually two or 
three students. This year, only one 
student applied. 

Very few students are solely 
English POEs. Goldstein also said 
that Juniata is probably not well- 
known to English programs na¬ 
tionwide. 

Although there are not many Ju- 
niatians that apply for a Master’s 
or Ph.D program in English, the 
acceptance rate is high. Accord¬ 
ing to Goldstein, in the past, “our 
students have managed to get into 
very competitive programs.” 

Despite the vaiying number of 
applicants to graduate school in 
each department, Juniata students 
are almost always accepted to at 
least one program. 

According to Kysor, “Thirty- 
three percent of the class of 2008 
went directly to graduate school.” 
He expects this year’s seniors to be 
about the same. 



Unlocking literature 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALISON RIHS/JUNIATIAN 


Freshman Crystal Bittinger (top) and junior Dustin Gee (bottom) 
read pieces of literature on April 16 at the XXth annual Unlock 
Your Voice, an event celebrating the work of woman authors. 
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A look behind the scenes of book buyback 

Penny-pinching students frustrated by limited resale value of textbooks 


By Talia C. Valencia 


As the semester comes to a 
close, students are searching for 
ways to get rid of their used text¬ 
books. Selling books back to the 
bookstore is a common method to 


recoup money, but some students 
are walking out with less money 
than expected. 

Although students may be unsat¬ 
isfied with the bookstore’s buyback 
prices, the prices are ultimately set 
by the market. The Juniata Col¬ 


lege bookstore manager, Jeremy 
Santos, said, “The price we can 
offer on books is completely de¬ 
termined by supply and demand. If 
the book is needed, it’s worth more 
money.” 

A pamphlet by the National 
Association of College Stores 
(NACS) explaining book buyback 
reads, “The value of a used book 
depends on whether that particular 
book is going to be assigned by an 
instmctor for the next term.” 

“If the bookstore receives an or¬ 
der from an instructor that the book 
will be assigned again next term on 
this campus, then the store will buy 
back copies for resale here,” reads 
the pamphlet. 

In this case, the buyback price 
can be as high as 50 percent of what 
the book was sold for. “That’s our 
best scenario,” said Santos. “We 
don’t have to box it. We don’t have 
to ship it. We don’t have to pay for 
shipping. They all stay on campus. 


It’s very green.” 

The amount of money students 
receive on buyback can vaiy based 
on institution. Some university 
bookstores offer flat rates on books 
they buy. The University of Ar¬ 
kansas and Purdue University give 
their students a flat rate of 50 per¬ 
cent of the purchased price if the 
book will be used the following 
semester. 

Santos’ goal is to give as much 
money back to the students as pos¬ 
sible, but many factors go into the 
prices. If a professor chooses not 
to use a book the following semes¬ 
ter, then the bookstore must utilize 
other options to remove that par¬ 
ticular text from campus circula¬ 
tion. Since the book is not needed 
for classes anymore, the buyback 
price will be greatly reduced. 

Students dissatisfied with selling 
to the bookstore have other venues 
they can pursue to get rid of their 
old books. Many choose to use 


online services to sell their used 
books. 

Senior Lindsey Mellott does not 
sell her books back to the book¬ 
store. “You get nothing for them,” 
she said. “I usually sell them on 
half.com.” 

Another option is to sell the 
books to a wholesale book compa¬ 
ny. Santos said the campus book¬ 
store will buy books on behalf of 
wholesale sellers. However, the 
price is generally lower because 
the wholesaler will need to take 
into account shipping and handling 
fees. The wholesaler will then sell 
the used books to other campuses. 
Santos said in this situation the 
buyback can be up to 35 percent of 
the original price. 

Santos said that in the past stu¬ 
dents have tried starting book sell¬ 
ing ventures on their own, but they 
usually are not successful. “When 


► see USED BOOKS page 5 
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A student sells her textbooks back to the Juniata College Bookstore. 


Minority students seek to balance acceptance and identity 


► from DIVERSITY page 1 


as an option.” Boosting enrollment 
numbers, however, is only part of 
the picture. 

“Getting minority students in 
the door is not the issue,” said Ro¬ 
salie Rodriguez, special assistant 
to the president for diversity and 
inclusion. “Getting them out the 
door—graduated, that’s what is 
important.” 

“Retention has always been a 
particular concern with African- 
American males,” said Clarkson. 
“Historically, we have not done 
this well.” The number of African- 
American males in each graduating 
class can be counted on two hands, 
so it’s difficult to get an accurate 
picture through the statistics. 

Overall, retention rates are creep¬ 
ing up. Ten years ago, 50 percent of 
ALANA students and 63 percent 
of international students graduat¬ 
ed, while 69 percent of Caucasian 
students graduated. Between 2002 
and 2004, the percentage of gradu¬ 
ating ALANA students jumped to 
68 percent, while 59 percent of in¬ 
ternational students and 75 percent 
of white students graduated. 

Enrollment holds all applicants 
to the same high standard. “We 
need students who can handle the 
rigorous curriculum, who can hack 
it here,” Rodriguez said. Prospec¬ 
tive ALANA students are often 
referred through alumni and are 
encouraged to spend time during 
campus visits with other minority 
students who can give them an ac¬ 
curate picture of student life. 

Marketing diversity 

“The administration does a good 
job supporting minority students 
and educating them well for what 
to expect here,” said freshman 
Amidia Frederick. “But that edu¬ 
cation is misplaced. They should 
be much more focused on educat¬ 
ing kids from rural white areas on 
opening up their minds.” 

“Nobody should be centered on 
enrollment statistics,” said Fred¬ 
erick. “This is a small school in a 
small town. That’s Juniata, straight 
up. There isn’t much diversity be¬ 
cause this is the middle of Pennsyl¬ 
vania.” 


It irks her that the same minor¬ 
ity students crop up in College 
publications every year, including 
her and her sister, who has already 
graduated. “I don’t want them 
to use me as a poster child,” said 
Frederick. 

Her mother, Registrar Athena 
Frederick, smiled when describing 
the inevitable association that she 
and her daughters have had with 
the image of diversity on campus. 
“I have been asked to have my pic¬ 
ture taken many times, and I have 
never said no,” she said. “But how 
will things ever change, without 
people to represent the change?” 
she said. 

Senior Josh Beckel has also 
been featured in many marketing 
publications. “My friends tease 
me that it’s because I look like The 
American Boy,” Beckel said. He 
feels that it is important for College 
publications to depict a diverse 
student population, “to let people 
see that there are others like them 
here,” he said. “If a student visit¬ 
ing Huntingdon sees a poster with 
a student who looks like them, they 
might feel more comfortable about 
coming to live here. Juniata wants 
everyone to feel welcome and to 
be supported.” 

The minority experience 

“We are as honest as possible 
with minority students,” said Ro¬ 
driguez. “We want them to under¬ 
stand the realities and challenges 
of being one of the only students 
of color or non-Christian students 
in their classes.” 

“You can never prepare some¬ 
one to be the only one,” said soph¬ 
omore Brittany Gregory. “I think 
they should stop telling us to be 
prepared. It makes students afraid 
and can become a self-fulfilling 
prophecy of marginalization.” 

Gregory said that she feels boxed 
in by a constant awareness of her 
skin color. “Sometimes it’s like 
I’m so preoccupied being black 
I can’t focus on being a student 
here,” said Gregory. Gregory has 
talked to administrators and faculty 
and been given the advice, “‘Fit in. 
Blend in. ’ But I can’t blend in,” she 
said, “I’ve got too much melanin in 
my skin. Sorry.” 


Senior Jojo Harris, president of 
the African American Student Al¬ 
liance, said that she feels pressure 
to always represent her entire race. 
She has become an ambassador, al¬ 
beit reluctantly. “It’s like if I give a 
stupid answer in class, people will 
judge not only me, but all African- 
Americans,” she said. “I feel like I 
always have to be intellectual.” 

Harris is often called upon to 
help educate her fellow students 
about diversity issues. “I didn’t 
sign up to be Coretta Scott King,” 
she said. “I represent Jojo. Nobody 
else.” 

Sophomore Camron Keshavarz, 
an Iranian-American, said, “Race 
was not important to me when I 
applied. I’m proud of my heritage, 
but I’m not going to flaunt it. I don’t 


get a special advantage because of 
it. Here, academics overshadow 
the importance of where you came 
from or what you look like.” 

Junior Finlu Chen came to Ju¬ 
niata from China three years ago. 
She said that she makes friends on 
campus irrespective of race or ori¬ 
gin. “I really don’t care how much 
diversity there is on campus,” she 
said. “I have too much work to do, 
and I just don’t have time.” 

Eden Kassa, a freshman from 
Virginia and originally from Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, came to Juniata 
because her high school guidance 
counselor told her that the College 
was “a perfect fit. I believed her,” 
said Kassa. “It’s a good school, and 
the kids are nice,” she said. She’s 
been trying to shake the feeling of 
being “hemmed in,” however. 

For Kassa, a vital aspect of life 
has “always been all about style 
and dance.” A few weekends ago, 
Kassa and some of her friends 
brought a DJ in from State College 
and held a party in Tussey and Ter¬ 
race Lounge. “It was a blast,” she 
said. “But a lot of kids stopped by 
and left, saying, ‘There’s no drink, 
we should go to East.’” Kassa was 
disappointed that less than half 


of the people she invited actually 
showed up. 

Kassa is thinking about 
transferring.“This school has it 
all. I might stay for the quality of 
education alone,” she said. “I just 
wish it was different, that’s all.” 
For Kassa, the difficulty arises 
overwhelmingly from cultural dif¬ 
ferences, not racial ones. “It’s not 
because I’m black,” she said. She 
misses the city lifestyle, where 
style is appreciated on the street 
and nightclubs are open all night. 
She feels that many Juniata stu¬ 
dents do not know how to have a 
good time unless they are drunk. 

“I wish people were more open, 
more willing to extend their small 
friend groups. We are such a small 
school with so many awesome 


people and possibilities. It could 
be so much fun,” she said. 

PA NAME Conference 

The same weekend that Kassa 
held her party, Juniata hosted the 
Pennsylvania National Associa¬ 
tion of Multicultural Education 
(PA NAME) Conference, an an¬ 
nual event that brings together col¬ 
lege administrators from across the 
state to discuss diversity in higher 
education. “This was a big deal for 
us,” said Rodriguez. It is rare for 
a small college to rise to the chal¬ 
lenge of covering the costs of host¬ 
ing the conference, she said. 

Amidia Frederick said that she 
thought the conference should 
have received more publicity on 
campus. “Many kids didn’t have a 
clue what was going on,” she said. 

On the Friday night of the event, 
a performance group from New 
York City put on the show “Plata- 
nos and Collard Greens,” high¬ 
lighting the humor and poignancy 
of a relationship between a black 
man and a Fatino woman. 

“That show was one of the high¬ 
lights of my time here,” said Ro¬ 
driguez. 

“My mom is Latino, so I really 


related to what was going on up 
there, even though some of my 
friends here didn’t get it,” said 
freshman Dianna Lovins. “The cul¬ 
tural references just weren’t within 
the realm of their experience.” 

International students can some¬ 
times feel surrounded by students 
who “don’t get it.” One interna¬ 
tional student who asked to remain 
anonymous said, “Many Ameri¬ 
cans are not as open as they think 
they are. I think it is difficult for 
some to think outside the exclusiv¬ 
ity of their own reference group.” 

Beyond tolerance 

Clarkson stressed the impor¬ 
tance of inclusion, to prevent the 
formation of an “us and them” 
concept. Diversity enhancement 
can be viewed as “bringing ‘them’ 
to ‘us’ to enlighten us and help 
us,” he said. “I think that’s a little 
twisted. Students should go and 
leam through experience: the op¬ 
portunity of study abroad, urban 
immersion and service learning.” 

Brenton Mitchell, a 2006 Ju¬ 
niata graduate, works as the Pro¬ 
gramming Specialist for the Unity 
House and assists Rodriguez in the 
Office of Diversity and Inclusion. 
Mitchell said that he has seen “an 
incredible influx of racial diver¬ 
sity” since he arrived at Juniata 
seven years ago. He is working 
with a small group of students to 
create a “Diversity Pledge,” hop¬ 
ing for a snowballing of student 
awareness and involvement. The 
group is “focused on diversity be¬ 
yond race,” said Mitchell, encom¬ 
passing disparate socioeconomic 
and religious backgrounds, as well 
as sexuality and gender. Students 
interested in becoming involved 
with the Diversity Pledge should 
contact Mitchell. 

“The challenge is to stay away 
from complaining,” said Mitchell, 
“to look for ways to change and to 
work for change.” 

An increase of racial and eth¬ 
nic minorities might be the most 
noticeable shift towards diversity. 
More important to Athena Freder¬ 
ick is “the internal switch that has 
to be turned on. I think it’s an at¬ 
titude,” she said. “Acceptance is 
the key.” 


« The challenge is to stay away from 
complaining, to look for ways to change and 
to work for change. >5 
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Photographing JC 



CHRISTOPHER SHANNON / JUNIATIAN 


A group of physics students and physics professor James Borgardt sit for a marketing photo shoot in the phys¬ 
ics lounge on April 23. 



ANDREW WAPLINGER/JUNIATIAN 


Senior Josh Beckel is surrounded by marketing literature from the past 
four years in which he is displayed. 


► from MARKETING page 1 


students to come?” 

Related to equal representations 
of diversity, senior Joshua Beckel 
said, “The Marketing Department 
gets it pretty bad sometimes.” 
College marketing departments 
across the country must walk a fine 
line between realism and inclu¬ 
sion. 

Hersh’s department asks for 
advice from the Office of Diver¬ 
sity and Inclusion for some photo 
shoots. However, no specific for¬ 
mula exists in the marketing field 
for emphasizing multiculturalism. 

“We try not to over-show diver¬ 
sity, but we don’t want to under¬ 
represent it, too,” Hersh said. 

Most often, individual photo¬ 
graphs are not arranged or ad¬ 
justed to artificially alter the racial 
diversity. Beckel can remember a 
few instances where international 
students from the Enrollment Cen¬ 
ter or Marketing office were spe¬ 
cifically asked to appear in a photo 
shoot. However, Beckel said, “I 
don’t think they target people spe¬ 
cifically.” 

There is more to a community 
than its racial and cultural variety, 
and the College’s publications at¬ 
tempt to reflect that. Capturing 
candid scenes of campus life can 
be difficult. Photographers and 


student subjects work carefully to 
make photographs natural, despite 
being staged. 

“It’s always a wrestle if you hire 
a professional photographer as 
to how well you can show some¬ 
thing in a real way, as opposed 
to staged,” Hersh said. If a shoot 
features a particular academic dis¬ 
cipline, Marketing tries to enhance 
the photo’s accuracy by seeking 
students from those departments 
to appear. 

“We’re not just grabbing ran¬ 
dom students,” Hersh said. She 
added that tour guides from the 
Enrollment Center are considered 
ideal candidates for general photos 
because “they understand about 
representing Juniata College.” 

Beckel has attended photo 
shoots for the past three years, and 
he agreed that they attempt to por¬ 
tray students as they would act on 
an ordinary day. “[The photogra¬ 
phers] just kind of arrange us and 
then tell us, ‘Pretend you’re stu¬ 
dents. Talk! Have tun!’” he said. 

Hersh has a few plans to present 
a more convincing image of Junia¬ 
ta. She wants to use more student 
photographers in place of profes¬ 
sional photographers. 

“We think that shows more of 
who Juniata College is. It’s more 
creative; it’s more our students’ 
own work.” Student photographers 


know Juniata better, and Hersh 
hopes that their work is more ap¬ 
proachable than that of hired pho¬ 
tographers. 

In addition to student photog¬ 
raphers earning work-study pay, 
Marketing is harnessing the talents 
of all Juniata students through the 
weekly Photo Contest. Sopho¬ 
more Lauren Seganos and her 
friends took a picture of five of 
them splashing rainwater at the 
photographer. This picture is now 
featured on the Web site. 

“It was just me and my friends 
having fun and taking a picture,” 
Seganos said. She described how 
they took the picture to show off 
their colorful rain boots. 

“One of my friends submitted it 
to the Photo Contest a few months 
ago, and they finally picked it out 
over Spring Break. We were really 
excited about it,” Seganos said. 

The Marketing Department’s 


publications must illustrate Junia¬ 
ta’s character and community with 
many different people. 

Hersh noted that Juniata’s sense 


of community is a marketable trait 
of the school. “So hopefully our 
photography is showing a sense of 
community.” 



71 % of students think the 
minority population on cam¬ 
pus is falsely represented in 
certain school publications 
(photos on the Web site, in 
brochures, etc.). 


OUT OF 175 RESPONDENTS 


Kidding around at the Carnival 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHRISTOPHER SHANNON / JUNIATIAN 


On April 19 Juniata held 
its annual Youth Carnival 
where local children par¬ 
ticipate in activities put 
together by College clubs. 
The Carnival took place 
in the Intramural Gym of 
Kennedy Sports and Rec¬ 
reation Center. 

Left, Junior Early Child¬ 
hood Education POE Me¬ 
gan Rogers delights a lo¬ 
cal child with her artistic 
abilities by painting her 
face. 



The life cycle of a textbook 


► from USED BOOKS page 4 


these groups start, my concept is, 
they think it’s easy and then they 
find out its not. It’s very easy to 
get stuck with books because they 
change edition fairly often. [The 
bookstore has] veiy good com¬ 
puter programs that keep an eye on 
that for us.” 

“What I don’t like to see, what 
I think is tricky, is I’ll see signs on 
bulletin boards that say, ‘Hey, I 
have a book for Intro to Psychol¬ 
ogy for next semester,”’ said San¬ 
tos. “Well, they don’t know if they 
are using that [particular text] for 
psychology next semester. If the 
student buys it and then finds out 
that isn’t the book they are using, 
then they’re out of luck.” 

“The best time to sell [your 
books] is when we know what 
books we’re using for the next se¬ 
mester. .. .The month around finals 
is the best time to do it because 


then we know what we are using 
for the next, and we can offer the 
most money,” said Santos. 

If books are no longer required 
for courses, the bookstore can re¬ 
cycle the books. “We don’t throw 
them out. We have three differ¬ 
ent places books go if they’re not 
worth any money,” said Santos. 
“We really try our best to have the 
life of these books be used as long 
as they can.” 

The books can also go towards 
Friends of the Library, where the 
library sells the books and uses the 
profits to better their facility. 

Santos also said there is an 
“international organization called 
Bridge to Asia, which sends these 
books to third world countries who 
don’t have access to these books.” 

Lastly, the books can go to the 
prisons in Huntingdon. There, San¬ 
tos said, “They can be surprisingly 
useful. [The inmates] have a lot of 
time on their hands.” 


How do you get rid of your textbooks at the 
end of the year? 

1 _ 

1 sell them to friends. 

i_ i8% 


1 sell them to the 

bookstore. 




1 sell them online. 

1 keep them. 

OUT OF 175 RESPONDENTS 
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Students run with big ideas 

Personal talents bloom into successful businesses 



ANDREW WAPLINGER/JUNIATIAN 


Sophomore Laura Gregory sits with a few pieces of jewelry that she 
has created and is now selling online through her new business, Sim¬ 
ple Things. Gregory specializes in making necklaces. 


By Leanna Yeager 


In tough economic times, peo¬ 
ple often come up with unique 
solutions for generating extra 
money. For senior Bradlee Draw- 
baugh and sophomore Laura 
Gregory, that solution was start¬ 
ing their own businesses. 

Drawbaugh started her own 
dance studio called B.A.D. Girls 
Dance Company when she was 
a sophomore in high school. 
Drawbaugh chose the name 
since B.A.D. are both her and her 
sister’s initials. 

“I danced for several years, but 
after a while I had gone as far as I 
could,” Drawbaugh said. At first 
Drawbaugh taught a higher level 
class at her local community cen¬ 
ter and ended up getting many 
interested students. “My parents 
said there was a marketing poten¬ 
tial to get more students,” Draw¬ 
baugh said. 

Drawbaugh funded her busi¬ 
ness with the help of her par¬ 
ents. Because she was starting 
her own studio she had to find 
an appropriate place to teach. 
“My mom’s boss was a land¬ 
lord, so he was able to give us a 
good rate... [and] my dad helped 
renovate the space,” said Draw¬ 
baugh. 

Leaving her business behind 
was difficult. “I like to be very 
involved in things, so it was hard 
for me to leave for college and let 
other people do the work...but 
I’ve learned leadership skills from 
all of this,” Drawbaugh said. Her 
sister helps her run things during 


the week, along with other teach¬ 
ers. Drawbaugh returns to her 
Newville studio on weekends to 
help get ready for the upcoming 
lessons. 

After graduation Drawbaugh 
plans to keep her business. “It 
will be harder when I’m farther 
away.. .but my sister has been a 
huge help,” said Drawbaugh. 

Gregory recently started an on¬ 
line jewelry store, Simple Things, 
over the winter break. She had 
enjoyed her art for several years 
by making jewelry for her friends 
and family. 

“One day I saw a Web site 
where people sell their jewelry, 
and I decided I could do that 
too.” She also noticed that many 


people are interested in cheaper, 
independently made jewelry. 

Funding hasn’t been much of 
a challenge for Gregory so far. 
“I’ve only had to pay for the site 
and the supplies.. .my advertis¬ 
ing is mostly word of mouth,” 
said Gregory. 

“Because my business is still 
new I haven’t had too many 
problems keeping up with or¬ 
ders,” said Gregory. 

She does plan to go abroad 
next year, but doesn’t foresee that 
being a problem since her busi¬ 
ness is online. Gregory plans to 
make many different pieces in 
advance and have her family 
help her distribute them as orders 
come in. 


Students abroad urged to use common 
sense to avoid dangerous situations 


► from SAFETY page 1 


they should be fine.” 

When preparing to study abroad 
in a foreign county, student safety 
is a top priority for the students, 
parents and faculty. The issue of 
safety is addressed before the stu¬ 
dents leave campus at the pre-de¬ 
parture orientation. Students are 
also provided with printed materi¬ 
als to remind them about important 
precautions to take while they are 
abroad. 

Hart said, “When it comes to 
safety tips, the biggest advice I can 
give is to have common sense.” 

According to Hart, the main 
problem study abroad advisors 
face is simply reminding students 
that living in a foreign country is 
much different than dorm life at 
Juniata College. “We have a very 
safe campus, but not all places are 
as trusty as Huntingdon County,” 
said Hart. 

Last spring, seniors Nick Reiter 
and junior Veronica Prush were 
robbed at knifepoint during their 
second week studying in Quito, 
Ecuador. The two students were 
robbed of over $ 1,000 worth of be¬ 
longings. 

While walking home at dusk 
from a nearby bus stop, a car pulled 
up along side the two students. Two 
men got out and approached them. 
As Reiter and Pmsh tried to walk 
away quickly, the two men stopped 


them, yelling for money. When the 
two students initially refused, one 
of the men held a 12-inch butcher’s 
knife to Reiter’s stomach. 

After stripping the students of 
their belongings, the men disap¬ 
peared. Fortunately, some local 
missionaries came to help Reiter 
and Prush and gave them a phone 
to call the police and their program 
advisor. 

Reiter said their advisor warned 
students specifically to stay off the 
roads and avoid bus transportation 
after dark. 

“After our incident, I can defi¬ 
nitely appreciate the importance of 
advice from the people who know 
the lay of the land, be it locals or 
advisors,” said Reiter. 

Prush said, “I look back now 
and I should have known better. 
You have to be aware of what’s go¬ 
ing on and listen to your advisors 
instead of blowing them off.” 

For many students, coming 
from a safe and relaxed environ¬ 
ment where doors are frequently 
unlocked and laptops are of¬ 
ten left unattended, situations in 
foreign countries can be a real 
culture shock for students. Often 
it takes time for these students to 
get into a “situational awareness” 
mindset. 

While most trips abroad are 
trouble-free, being prepared can 
go a long way in avoiding serious 
trouble. Advisors recommend stu¬ 


dents be especially cautious in, or 
avoid altogether, areas where they 
may be more easily victimized. 
These places include: crowded 
subways and train stations, tourist 
sites, market places and crime-rid¬ 
den neighborhoods. 

Safety and situational aware¬ 
ness is especially important for 
students traveling to non-Western 
or developing countries. Hart said, 
“While I think all programs should 
be aware, students are definitely 
advised to take more precautions 
when studying in third world 
countries.” 

Pmsh shared some simple ad¬ 
vice for students planning to study 
abroad next year. “My suggestion 
for those going abroad: Makes 
copies of all your documents and 
insure everything. It’s not worth 
the risk.” 

The U.S. Department of State 
shares some easy tips to keep in 
mind to avoid being targeted in a 
foreign country: dress wisely; do 
not carry a lot of money or valu¬ 
ables; be cautious on the street, 
in hotels and on public transpor¬ 
tation; know about the country’s 
laws; and most importantly, know 
who to contact and how to get 
help while abroad. For Juniata stu¬ 
dents, on-site directors are there to 
help. 

Bottom line: Safety abroad is 
not difficult to achieve, as common 
sense goes a long way. 


Tech questions answered 


► from TECHNOLOGY page 2 


non-student storage,” Fusco said. 
“They are not student U: drives. 
They have nothing to do with stu¬ 
dents at all. As far as I know, there 
is nothing going on with student U: 
drives.” 

“Everybody on campus has a U: 
drive, whether you’re an employee 
or a student,” said Wood. “[The 
mmor was based on] an employee- 
focused initiative to get some space 
cleaned up on a server that is run¬ 
ning low.” She added that “it does 
not affect the students at all.” 

Each student has 500 megabytes 
on their U: drive, according to 
Wood. 

“On average you could store 
roughly 500 PowerPoint files on 
your U: drive,” said Fusco. 

The school encourages students 
to store things on the U: drive that 
they want to be backed up centrally 
by the technology department. 


“Put things on there that are im¬ 
portant academically,” said Fusco, 
noting that the U: drive is not the 
place for family pictures or music. 

“We don’t want people storing 
MP3s on their U: drives,” said 
Wood, explaining that MP3s are 
very large and would take up a lot 
of space on the drive. She contin¬ 
ued to say that there are “very few 
instances where students would 
have an MP3 that would be an aca¬ 
demic need.” 

Fusco made the final note that 
for very important papers or re¬ 
search, students should back work 
up or save it multiple times. “Store 
it on your local machine, store it 
on your U: drive, and store it on an 
external hard drive,” said Fusco. 
Thumb drives or jump drives work 
well. 

“We’ve all seen instances of 
people losing data because it was 
stored in only one location,” said 
Wood. 


Keeping your computer updated over the summer 

It is important to keep up with anti-vims and Windows updates 
over the summer to protect your computer from harm. 

“It is our biggest concern,” said Wood. 

Unprotected computers can be vulnerable to malicious pro¬ 
grams. “You could lose your password, your bank accounts infor¬ 
mation, credit card information,” said Wood. 

This could affect not only students’ finances, but also their 
grades and other sensitive information. 

Reliable updates can be found on computer help menus, or at 
windowsupdate.microsoft.com. Do not Google “antispyware,” as 
sometimes these sites will send a user to spyware sites. 
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The world in our backyard 

Opening our eyes to diversity issues 


EDITORIAL 

Would you notice a problem 
if it was staring you in the face? 
Sometimes problems become so 
entrenched in the fabric of our 
daily lives that we ignore them al¬ 
together. Like a tree in the middle 
of the road, for instance. 

Anyone who has pounded the 
perimeter of Huntingdon on jog¬ 
ging routes is familiar with the 
bare-branched tree springing from 
the middle of the road on Africa 
Street, across from the Bearcat 
baseball stadium. Local legend 
has it that the tree’s bony branch¬ 
es were used to lynch the town’s 
troublemakers centuries ago. The 
pavement laps against the tree 
trunk now, providing a tacit me¬ 
morial to a history that is perhaps 
best forgotten. Meanwhile, Juniata 
College goes about the business of 
building up a community of accep¬ 
tance and diversity. 

Diversity, that’s a bit of a touchy 
subject. The article on page one 
pounds around the perimeter of the 
issue, but establishes the fact that 


we at Juniata do have a problem. 
Administrators and students alike 
confirm that the diversity touted by 
our brochures and surging statis¬ 
tics often fail to translate into eth¬ 
nic diversity in the classrooms and 
on the playing fields. 

The Periodic Review Report 
presented by the College on July 1, 
2008 gives the strong recommen¬ 
dation “that the topic of diversity 
and expectation of inclusivity as 
part of the Juniata culture be vo¬ 
ciferously mandated at each ori¬ 
entation and every college writing 
seminar lab.” Our administration is 
truly trying hard. 

The Office of Diversity and 
Inclusion does a fantastic job of 
bringing diverse students and 
speakers to campus. The College 
boasts an eclectic student body 
from thirty seven states and twenty 
nine foreign countries. The per¬ 
centage of racial minority students 
is steadily creeping up. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it is harder to quantify the 
growth of acceptance and a diver¬ 
sified outlook amongst our student 
body. 

Should it unsettle us that some 


minority students were afraid to 
be interviewed for the article about 
diversity? One student told our re¬ 
porter, “I’m afraid that saying any¬ 
thing would undermine my useful¬ 
ness as a happy black student.” 

Diversity is a buzzword on cam¬ 
pus, but if dialogue stops when we 
get past the marketing, we have a 
problem. The question is: what are 
we going to do about it? Bringing 
in increasing numbers of diverse 
students from all comers of our 
country and the world is a great 
start. But we need to do more to 
bridge the gaps that can form be¬ 
tween cultures, between tables in 
Baker, between people. 

People inevitably gravitate to¬ 
wards people that they feel most 
comfortable with and form groups, 
alliances. But a vibrant community 
is built from strong connections 
between these alliances. Student 
alliances are a superb way to pro¬ 
vide support to minorities, but we 
can’t let our celebrations of diver¬ 
sity be confined within one specific 
alliance or club. We need students 
and educators who are willing to 
be educated in cultural and ethnic 


sensitivity. 

Programs that partner diverse 
students should be revived to 
facilitate activities that encour¬ 
age awareness and the growth of 
acceptance. Rural students and 
urban students. International stu¬ 
dents, domestic minority students 
and students who have never been 
farther west than Huntingdon. Di¬ 
versity beyond race must be recog¬ 
nized and celebrated. Acceptance 
cannot be vociferously mandated, 
but it can be encouraged. 

We need honest dialogue be¬ 
tween students to dismantle ste¬ 
reotypes. We need to celebrate the 
steps that we have taken thus far. 
While acknowledging the strength 
of our campus community, we 
need to admit to the weaknesses of 
that community, and work to build 
an even stronger environment of 
acceptance. 

We can hope for a more diverse 
faculty in the future, but for right 
now, we need continuing training 
for faculty and staff that addresses 
the fostering of acceptance and 
cultural sensitivity. 

Juniata brims with the kind of 


Letter to the Editor 


Editor: 

During my time at Juniata, I 
have witnessed many great people 
striving to accomplish many great 
goals. Some struggled against a 
majority to create a better system, 
and others have challenged the 
status quo in order to raise aware¬ 
ness. Many students have volun¬ 
teered their time to fight and work 
for causes that are truly noble. It 
is unfortunate to say, though, that 
many on campus do not seem to 
strive for such goals, and much is 
left only as a promise. 

We all have opinions, but very 
few students contribute to the dis¬ 
cussions on everything from food 
to student government, and all 
too often, we remain silent, hop¬ 
ing that someone else will take the 
initiative. Even if everybody else 
is thinking the same way, unless 
someone chimes in first, many will 
sit and do nothing. Nobody wants 
to risk their reputation by being the 
lone wolf, though there seems to 
be no risk in being a sheep. 


Worse than not joining the 
discussion, some students por¬ 
tray themselves as crusaders for 
a cause, but in the end, there is 
a serious lack of action. Some¬ 
times things don’t go correctly or 
resources aren’t available, but all 
too often poor excuses are made. 
I don’t mind when people try and 
fail, but to not try at all is disgrace¬ 
ful. For example, students run for 
class office on promises of sustain¬ 
ability, but after they lose, they’ll 
never say another word about it. 

We are told to think and act, 
and while there are many thoughts 
floating around Juniata, there are 
few words spoken and even fewer 
actions. As a graduating senior, 
I’ve seen many things and been in¬ 
sulted many times, but let me say 
to anyone who will read it, if you 
think that something is wrong, join 
a committee or a club, or form a 
group as students have done, and 
actually do something about it. 

-Jeremy Weaver, class of2009 


Editorial cartoon 



You’ll find the difference astonishing... 

by Jake Weller 


opportunity that exceeds imagina¬ 
tion. Students can explore a range 
of classes and activities to find their 
niches. That is what college should 
be about. But if change is to come, 
these problems must be addressed 
before a transferring student’s exit 
interview. By then, it is too late. 
The students who find their niche 
are those who address problems 
with clear speech and action. 
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Study abroad: 

A crash course in 
street smarts 


EDITORIAL 

Small town colleges will always 
be considered a “home away from 
home” to their students and alum¬ 
ni. Every feature of these colleges 
is welcoming; from their Ameri¬ 
cana atmospheres to the friendly 
students and faculty traversing 
the campus each day. As a teen¬ 
ager looking to take the leap into 
adulthood, there could be no better 
place to fully grow wings. Howev¬ 
er, when considering the jump into 
the real world, are these colleges a 
less-than-perfect stepping stone in 
some areas? 

Students at Juniata College are 
not afraid; they are almost abnor¬ 
mally comfortable. They leave 
doors unlocked, bags in hallways, 
personal computers on desks and 
blinds open at all hours of the day 
and night. 

When most of us leave campus 
and return home, we overestimate 
how safe we actually are. Many 
students are probably caught leav¬ 
ing car doors unlocked and wear¬ 
ing clothing that display their 
names and sports teams, without 
the knowledge that someone may 
be watching. 

According to the Institution of 
International Education (IIE.org), 
students studying abroad from the 
United States have increased by 
eight percent, which is approxi¬ 
mately 241,791 students per year. 
Small town colleges like Juniata 
must take steps to adjust how they 
are preparing students for a harsh 
world. Promoting a laid-back cam¬ 
pus atmosphere is a great way to 
increase admissions, but an unreal¬ 
istic way of living. 

This is why Juniata is doing the 
right thing in promoting their study 
abroad programs. Many students 
who have gone abroad have expe¬ 
rienced events that, had they not 
left, would have gone completely 
unnoticed until after they were on 
their own (see “Is study abroad 
safe?” page one). Learning not to 
wear clothes that reveal too much, 
or carrying a purse unzipped, ex¬ 
posing an Ipod, cell phone and 


wallet are things that cannot be 
taught on our campus. However, in 
most countries around the world, 
these safety precautions are obvi¬ 
ous forms of conduct. 

One of the top 10 reasons to 
study abroad, according to Al- 
LAbroad.US, is to gain vital life ex¬ 
periences. Many take this to mean 
viewing the Mona Lisa for the first 
time, giving a poor child a vaccina¬ 
tion or tennis shoes and eating cuy 
(another name for roasted guinea 
Pig)- 

What they do not realize is that 
a life changing event could also in¬ 
clude being robbed at knife-point, 
or watching locals grow illegal 
drugs for their living. These harsh 
realities also change a person, and 
prepare them for a world that is full 
of dangers and mistrust. Though it 
is not beautiful or heartwarming, 
it is an epiphany that is vital to a 
student’s survival. 

Juniata knows it is not the best 
representation of reality. The Col¬ 
lege knows it does not reveal life¬ 
styles that could be experienced at 
Temple University or the Univer¬ 
sity of Miami. That is why Juniata 
has taken the steps to ensure that 
its student’s will have “real-world 
experiences” through its many di¬ 
verse study abroad programs. In 
fact, most recently, over 100 stu¬ 
dents are studying abroad from 
Juniata each year. 

If you are at Juniata now, or are 
looking to attend, take the experi¬ 
ence to the next level and study 
abroad. Go because of the regret 
you will feel if you do not, or be¬ 
cause your advisors will yell at you 
if you choose to abstain. Most im¬ 
portantly, study abroad because it 
best prepares you for the life you 
will have after leaving the safety of 
your dorm in Huntingdon, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

It is said best in the words of 
Mark Twain, “Twenty years from 
now you will be more disappoint¬ 
ed by the things that you didn’t do 
than by the ones you did do. So 
throw off the bowlines. Sail away 
from the safe harbor. Catch the 
trade winds in your sails. Explore. 
Dream. Discover.” 


^JHUA»\BS UP. THUMBS 



to PAWS for including human babies at Pet Therapy. We 
knew making babies is a stress reliever, but the actual ba¬ 
bies themselves? 



to Pig Roast. Seven hundred drunk people eating pig and 
no one caught the swine flu. Call the CDC. We found the 
cure! 



to the CBS Early Show for making an “extremely rare” 
mistake and mispronouncing Juniata as “Juanita.” On the 
upside, Juniata’s Latina twin helped make Huntingdon the 
fifth coolest small town in America. 



to whomever told AWoL to bring fruit salad to the Freedom 
Seder. Fruit salad. Really? 



Presidential 

Perspective 

Kudos to seniors! 


Congratulations to 
the Class of 2009 on 
four terrific years 
at Juniata! 


Ask the Administration 


“Juniata offers both Bach¬ 
elor of Science (BS) and a 
Bachelor of Arts (BA) degrees. 
Many schools comparable to 
Juniata only offer a BA. What 
is the difference between a BS 
and a BA and why does Ju¬ 
niata offer both?” 

There is no difference as far 
as degree requirements are con¬ 
cerned at Juniata, whereas, at 
other colleges, there is usually 
a set core of courses that distin¬ 
guishes a BS from a BA or at 
least that was the way when I 


went to school. 

This is a Juniata tradition 
(double advisors and double the 
programs). For example: you 
will see on your degree audit 
either a BS.ED or BA.ED and 
they are exactly the same. So we 
have two of everything! 

This would drive my POE 
Lady Chris MacEachem crazy 
at Senior Salute, because stu¬ 
dents would arbitrarily change 
their degree because the student 
next to them was in the same 
major but had a BS instead of 


a BA. We stopped that quickly 
to make sure seniors declared for 
the last time in the fall semester 
before graduation. 

Each department seems to 
have its pros and cons, and can 
be divided right down the middle 
with faculty on both sides. Poli¬ 
tics is the only department that 
made the statement that their 
degree is a BA only. I think this 
is the right move, because we 
are a liberal arts education col¬ 
lege. 

-Athena Fredrick, Registrar 



fH wi 

RUSH 

lien. 

Nature Calls 


Leaves and paste 


By Brianna O’Malley 

For my last column I thought 
long and hard on what I would 
write about. Over the past 
two semesters, I have briefly 
touched on a gamut of different 
natural science topics, but I have 
neglected art. Environmental art 
is an interesting subject because 
it combines the science aspects 
of nature and the expression of 
art. 

This past fall semester was 
the first that Environmental Art 
(AR299) was first offered. The 
course went in depth about the 
formation of what became the 
environmental art movement and 
how one classifies art as environ¬ 
mental or not. 

You may be asking what I 
mean by environmental art. 
Rather than going into a boring 
definition, I decided to explore 
how we define environmental art 
and offer some interesting exam¬ 
ples close to campus. 

Basically, if the purpose of the 
art piece can be connected to the 
environment, then it is environ¬ 
mental art. This seems obvious, 
right? 

But what about pieces like the 
presidential sculptures at Mount 
Rushmore? Is that environmental 
art? It uses natural raw materi¬ 
als and is set in beautiful natural 
place, but does that make it envi¬ 
ronmental? Art experts (which I 
am not claiming to be) would say 
no. Mount Rushmore is a monu¬ 
ment that uses the natural materi¬ 
als to pay tribute to a decidedly 
non-natural topic. 

I think that there are many 
other structures made for practi¬ 


cal purposes that can be qualified 
as environmental art. In a recent 
issue of The Science Times an ar¬ 
ticle talks about the use of “green 
concrete” in constructing a Min¬ 
neapolis bridge. Green concrete 
is a mix of various concretes that 
reduces the structure’s environ¬ 
mental impact. 

Its construction had a lower 
carbon foot print compared to a 
regular bridge. The designers in 
Minneapolis made some of the 
bridge footings wavy making a 
far more dynamic looking drive. I 
would consider this environmen¬ 
tal art for two reasons. For one 
thing, they are using eco-con- 
scious materials that have a lower 
impact on the environment. Sec¬ 
ond, the structural design allows 
people to take note of what they 
are driving under. 

One of the most famous con¬ 
temporary environmental artists 
is Andy Goldsworthy. If you 
don’t know who he is Google 
him because his pieces are really 
cool. Goldsworthy uses materials 
from the natural world to make 
statements about the environ¬ 
ment. 

It could be something as sim¬ 
ple as stringing grass strands to¬ 
gether and weaving them along 
the edge of a forest. Or it could 
be something more complicated 
like his stone wall installation 
at Storm King Arts Center in 
Mountville, New York. Often 
times the purpose of an environ¬ 
mental art piece is to draw atten¬ 
tion to a place of beauty that the 
artist feels is overlooked. 

If you want an example of en¬ 
vironmental art closer to home, 
look to Vintondale, PA. Vin- 


tondale is about an hour and a 
half away, and is home to the 
AMD&ART park project. The 
park, just west of Ebensburg, is 
located at an Acid Mine Drain¬ 
age (AMD) site. For those that 
don’t know what AMD is, it is 
the product of acid water drain¬ 
ing from abandoned mines in the 
area. AMD sites are classified as 
polluted and the waste drainage 
has a negative impact on wildlife 
in that area. 

In Vintondale, they have taken 
this AMD site and teamed up 
with artists and scientists to work 
on the polluted area to create an 
art park. Along with a drainage 
treatment system, the park has 
an installation called “Mine no. 
6 Portal.” The piece is an etched 
polished black stone placed over 
an old mine entrance. The etch¬ 
ing is based on a photograph of 
miners, so it looks like there are 
miners looking out at you from 
the mine. This piece is a memo- 
riam of all the people whose lives 
were lost while mining, and re¬ 
flects the hardships of a miner’s 
life. 

Unfortunately, due to lack of 
support, many projects at Vin¬ 
tondale have gone unfinished. 
Public support and visitation 
would defiantly help improve the 
unique park. 

Even Huntingdon has its own 
pieces of environmental art. Con¬ 
sider the Peace Chapel. How 
many people would visit that 
spot if the monument was not 
there? What about the mosaic 
mural on Penn Street? I am sure 
many people would not even 
notice that comer if there wasn’t 
colorful glass grouted on. 

So, what have we learned? Art 
can be anything. Environmen¬ 
tal art can be anything related 
to the environment. Make sure 
to Google Andy Goldsworthy, 
and support or visit Vintondale. 
Thanks for reading! 
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Pig Roast: Behind the hogs and the hops 

Rugby’s annual event developed from humble beginnings to a raucous affair 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY KEVIN DUNDORE/JUNIATIAN 

JC students enjoy the much-anticipated Pig Roast, a tradition that has been in existence since the mid 80s. 


By Amin Khoshnevisan 


Pig Roast is a tradition that takes 
place at Raystown Lake in the 
weeks leading up to final exams. 
Pig Roast is sponsored by the Ju¬ 
niata River Rats Men’s Rugby 
Club along with the Hellbenders’ 
Woman’s Rugby Club. This event 
is open to the entire campus and 
alumni. 

According to the River Rat’s 
Web site, Pig Roast began as a 
Cloister C-board (Community 
Board) event. The need for Pig 
Roast arose after the school ended 
a long standing tradition known as 
the Raft Regatta where students 
would build rafts, one for them¬ 
selves and one for their keg and 
they would float down the Juniata 
River and indulge. When this tra¬ 
dition was stopped due to liabil¬ 
ity issues, the Cloister C-Board, 
which had a few Rugby players on 
it, later put together what is known 
today as Pig Roast. 

The very first event took place 
in 1986 and was attended by about 


300 people. The 100-pound pig 
was roasted over a bed of wood 
and charcoal on a car hood. As the 
event grew, the team began playing 
actual rugby matches at the out¬ 
set of the event, after which they 
would partake in the festivities. 

Junior Cody “Papabear” Fulton, 
Vice President of the River Rats 
Rugby Club, gives credit to rug¬ 
by alumni Michael Streicker 4 96 
and Steven “Tiny” Van Mater ‘97 
for making pig roast what it is to¬ 
day. 

It seemed as though the tradi¬ 
tion was going to fade away after 
Cloister was renovated. The type 
of people that lived there changed, 
“there weren’t quite as many hip¬ 
pies,” said Streicker. It was those 
‘hippies’ that once lived in Cloister 
that kept Pig Roast alive, but after 
the restorations it was up in the air 
who would plan Pig Roast, ex¬ 
plained Streiker. 

The mgby players took it upon 
themselves to keep the tradition 
going. Streicker said that this was 
“because the rugby team at that 


point, and still today, is sort of the 
last batch [to maintain] the old Ju¬ 
niata traditions.” 

Before the rugby team was in 
control of Pig Roast it was only 
“a pig, kegs and hacky sack,” said 
Streicker. He thought it was still a 
good time, but that the mgby team 
took it to the next level. 

Van Mater said that they added 
a few things to Pig Roast to help 
make it a bigger event. The addi¬ 
tions were more food and beverage 
options, the actual mgby game and 


live music. The team used to pay 
the bands “50 bucks and all the beer 
they could drink.” Streicker also 
said that they worked very closely 
with Dean Clarkson to make pig 
roast happen, “he really went out 
on a limb for us, by basically giv¬ 
ing us the trust and saying, alright, 
you guys police yourselves.” 

Van Mater thinks that the cam¬ 
pus owes a lot to the mgby team 
for the work they put into keeping 
campus traditions alive. 

The pig is brought by Dave 
“Slave” Burger, 
class of 1995, “Slave 
brings a pig every 
year, the myth is 
that he raises it and 
slaughters and spits 
it himself,” said Ful¬ 
ton. 

Also, according 
to Fulton, Pig Roast 
could be even big¬ 
ger. However, ath¬ 
letic teams schedule 
events for the day of 
pig roast, resulting in 
these athletes not be¬ 


ing able to participate. 

Attendance at Pig Roast is ex¬ 
pected to be 500 to 600 people, 
with most of the ticket sales com¬ 
ing from alumni purchasing tickets 
at the door. Alumni come from 
everywhere, said Van Mater, citing 
a friend who just finished a tour 
in Iraq and is an emergency room 
doctor in Texas planning on attend¬ 
ing this year. 

When asked about what he 
thinks of when he hears the word 
pig roast, Fulton replied that as a 
freshman he thought, “hell yea,” 
in anticipation of a good time, but 
now being in a leadership role, 
he also thinks of it as a source of 
stress for everyone involved in 
the planning process. Fulton said, 
“Shmee [Keenan “Shmee” Dren- 
ning, President of the River Rats 
Rugby Club] is bald for a reason.” 
Fulton goes on to explain by say¬ 
ing that, “it’s 500 drunk people in 
an acre square lot and nothing can 
go wrong, and you have to make 
sure everything goes right... [but] 
it’s a necessary hassle because it’s 
a good time for everyone.” 




The Director’s Chair 

‘Fast and Furious’ 


By Jordan Yeagley 


This week I decided to give the 
“Fast and the Furious” franchise 
another try. I have never been a big 
fan of the films, but given the lack 
luster options this week at the Clif¬ 
ton I had no other choice. I must 
say that this film did nothing but 
solidify why I believe these mov¬ 
ies are a waste of time and money. 

“Fast and Furious” is a dream 
movie for someone juiced on ste¬ 
roids with nothing better to do with 
his or her time. It offers no real plot 
line except for driving cars quickly 
through the Mexican desert. 

For this installment Brian 
O’Connor, played by Paul Walk¬ 
er, is on the hunt for an infamous 
Mexican drug trafficker who trans¬ 
ports shipments through a series 
of underground tunnels between 
Mexico and the United States. Ex¬ 


partner Dominic Toretto (Vin Die¬ 
sel) is pursuing the same trafficker 
to avenge his dead lover. The two 
end up working together to fight 
the Mexican drug cartel. 

I believe this film could be en¬ 
joyed by someone drinking gallons 
of Muscle Milk while pumping 
iron in the theatre. They would also 
have to be easily entertained by the 
cars and flashing lights. The dia¬ 
logue is enough to make you drool 
because it must have been written 
by a kindergarten class. Except for 
a few good special effects the plot 
is mind numbing. At one point in 
the film Toretto drives a speeding 
car underneath a rolling gas tank, 
which of course is on fire, and then 
he speeds off without a scratch. 
What were these writers thinking 
when they decided that would be 
a good idea? 

For anyone who is a fan of this 


franchise please feel free to write 
me and tell me why. I think they 
should have made one film, seen 
how ludicrous it was, and then 
stopped. Instead, they have trav¬ 
eled around the world racing cars 
and putting themselves into unbe¬ 
lievable scenarios. 

For anyone who enjoys film, or 
maintaining any brain cells, please 
avoid the Clifton 5 this week. In¬ 
stead, pick up a book or go Netflix 
or do something that is worth your 
time. With finals right around the 
comer, “Fast and Furious” is not 
worth 10 minutes of your time. 

★ 

OUT OF 5 

“Fast and Furious” is now play¬ 
ing at the Clifton 5 in downtown 
Huntingdon. 



Worth the Rent: 
“The Wrestler” ( 2008 ) 


By Jordan Yeagley 


As my readers know I am a 
huge fan of independent films, 
and “The Wrestler” is yet another 
amazing one. This film follows a 
washed-up professional wrestler 
named Randy ‘The Ram’ Robin¬ 
son (Mickey Rourke). Robinson is 
struggling to pick up the shattered 
pieces of his life, while maintain¬ 
ing his true passion of wrestling. 
He moves from one career to the 
next and can never rise about the 
mediocrity of life. The only real 
joy he finds in life is when he is in 
the ring, where spectators revere 
him as a god. 

Throughout the film Robinson 
also attempts to build stronger re¬ 
lationships with the women in his 
life. He has a young daughter who 


despises him for leaving and ig¬ 
noring her in the past. Robinson’s 
love interest is a younger stripper 
who works at the club he frequents 
on nights after his matches. 

This film is one of the best in¬ 
dependent films I have seen in 
years. Rourke does a beautiful job 
at bringing this character to life. 
The audience feels the struggle 
of this man who wants nothing 
more for his life than to have his 
success in the wrestling ring mim¬ 
icked throughout the rest of his 
life. 

The dialogue in the film is bril¬ 
liant and gives the audience a 
sense of the frue life struggles of 
the individual. This film is a must 
see for anyone who enjoys cinema 
and wants to better understand the 
human experience. 
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Juniatians love their... 


By Kelly Ferguson 


All semester, I’ve been telling 
you about my favorite styles and 
must-haves. Now it’s Juniata’s turn 
to tell me what clothes and acces¬ 
sories they love. I asked students 
around campus what their “must- 
haves” were and this is what they 
revealed. 

Freshman Megan Gardner loves 
to wear her flats and flip-flops. 

“There are so many colors and 
they match everything,” said Gard¬ 
ner. 

Comfortable flats such as flip- 
flops are necessities for college 
students. Having a pair of flat 
shoes ready eases the torture of 
waking up for a dreaded 8 a.m. 
class. Roll out of bed and throw on 
some comfy flip-flops to eliminate 
the stress and difficulty of picking 
out an outfit while half-asleep. 

Junior Nina Johnson provided a 
more colorful response. 

“I love my Victoria’s Secret 
push-up bra. It gives me the en¬ 
hancement without the surgery.” 

Wearing sexy unmentionables 
is a great way to “lift” your spir¬ 
its throughout the school year. It 
doesn’t matter that you won’t be 
showing these pieces off to the 
world. The most important thing is 
that you feel comfortable and con¬ 
fident about what you’re wearing. 

Sophomore Kelsey Deck cannot 


go a day without her watch. 

“I like to know what time it is 
and sometimes cell phones can be 
really inconvenient during class.” 

A watch is not only conve¬ 
nient, but it is also stylish. In fact, 
watches that look like bracelets are 
very “in” this year. A regular watch 
doesn’t always go with an outfit, so 
these modified bracelet-timepieces 
are the perfect solution. 

Sophomore Leah Cullen says she 
couldn’t live without her black and 
leopard print camis. Camis, which 
is a fancy word for tank tops, are 
great to wear under low-cut shirts. 
They also make see-through tops 
possible to wear without exposing 
too much to the public. When it 
comes to what colors to choose, I 
would suggest one or two that are 
basic, such as black, white or grey 
and one special camis with tun col¬ 
ors and prints. 

Sophomore Tim Conklin re¬ 
vealed that he “... really like[s] 
[his] T-shirts. They’re easy and 
comfortable.” Another essential 
for Juniata College students, T- 
shirts are extremely versatile and 
hassle-free. One shirt can be worn 
to the gym, out to a party, to sleep 
or all three! Think outside the box 
and try to incorporate your favor¬ 
ite tee into different ensembles. If 
you’re a jeans-and-t-shirt person, 
dress up your style a little bit by 
wearing a t-shirt with stylish jeans, 


khakis or a skirt. 

Sophomore Galen Spielman’s 
favorite accessory is his cowboy 
belt that includes a large buckle. 

“It just helps bring the outfit to¬ 
gether,” said Spielman. 

Belts have become much more 
than just something to hold your 
pants up these days. They are now 
considered a key accessory and 
come in all sorts of shapes, sizes 
and colors. 

Juniata students are not the only 
ones with style preferences. I also 
had a few Juniata professors tell 
me a little about their favorite 
must-haves. 

Assistant Professor of Religious 
Studies Susan Prill says she likes 
to wear shawls because “they’re 
cozy.” 

Shawls are a perfect way to 
keep warm when it’s not quite cold 
enough for a jacket or sweatshirt. 
Shawls can also dress up an outfit 
while keeping you comfortable. 
Throw a shawl over a T-shirt or 
tank top to make your outfit classy, 
cozy and comfortable. 

Professor of Business and Eco¬ 
nomics Randy Rosenberger loves 
his navy blue mock turtleneck. In 
fact, it is his favorite item because 
it has sentimental value. 

“I won it by winning a golf tour¬ 
nament, and I’ve never won any 
golf tournament except this one,” 
said Rosenberger. 


A piece of hair on your tongue 

My life as a mutt 


By Brandon Wolfe 


If there was one thing I never 
needed to worry about as a child, 
it was zombie attacks. I always 
seemed to be equipped with some 
warning system. Whether it was a 
dog or just my voice, my brains al¬ 
ways managed to stay intact. 

Yet, all of us are attacked by 
zombies every day. The “Sarah 
Palin Zombie” is a pretty formi¬ 
dable foe. Every time I hear her 
speak, all I can hear is an accent— 
the kind that hides integrity and 
promotes normalcy. 

Listen to what the Zombie said, 
“You know what they say the dif¬ 
ference is between a hockey mom 
and a pit bull? Lipstick!” 

You have to give a girl some 
credit; the Zombie effectively 
described the role of a politi¬ 
cian—disguising who she is for a 
few votes. In fairness, I have been 
noticing politicians and people’s 
lipstick for a long time. 

It started when I was young. 
My family adopted a black lab 
mutt—his name was Dillon. We 
weren’t really sure what breed he 
was mixed with; in fact, we did not 
know much about Dillon. All we 
knew was that he had been taken 
away from his previous owner be¬ 
cause of abuse. 

It took a while for Dillon to 
warm up to us, but eventually 
he became a part of our family. 
However, Dillon would try to 
loyally protect us from every per¬ 


ceived threat that came along. It 
was very difficult to have guests 
over. 

In the end, what was dan¬ 
gling between their legs scared 
him. Since Dillon’s abuser was a 
strange middle-aged white man, 
every time a white Uncle or male 
friend entered our house, Dillon 
would let everyone know that it 
was threat level midnight. 

To most people, he was just 
an angry mutt—simply barking, 
sleeping and peeing his way to¬ 
wards death. People outside of our 
close family did not understand 
him. 

When Dillon was 8 years old, 
he was diagnosed with lymphoma. 
The veterinarian told us it was a 
fairly common cancer for Labra¬ 
dors. 

Not being able to hold any food 
down, Dillon was struggling to sur¬ 
vive. There was nothing we could 
do other than put him down. My 
parents decided that, as a family, 
we should be there when he passed. 
I guess they thought it would help 
the mourning process. 

The vet came over in the late 
afternoon, and we began to say 
our goodbyes. Dillon needed to be 
held down while the vet adminis¬ 
tered the shot, so my family decid¬ 
ed that I would be the designated 
holder. 

I don’t know why they chose 
me. We did adopt Dillon on my 
birthday, and I was close to him. 
For the first time, I had to confront 


death by holding it in my arms. 

His eyes did not make me cry, 
right away. I could almost hear him 
telling me, “Dude, did you know 
that you’re a mutt? Yo, I think I’m 
dying; it doesn’t really hurt, but I 
really wish I could sniff your butt, 
one last time.” 

That’s when I came to realize 
that there was no reason to fear 
zombie attacks. They are not real. 
They are a fleeting, disgusting 
army someone came up with in or¬ 
der to manipulate minds. 

Politicians are the worst creators. 
They use these zombie accents all 
the time. We all use some sort of 
zombie accent in our lives. My life 
as a mutt has taught me that ac¬ 
cents are a funny thing. 

It actually brings up an interest¬ 
ing question. 

Why does everyone hate their 
voice? Maybe people just want to 
sound different; they probably wish 
they were someone else. Then they 
create an accent. 

I use accents to laugh at the 
absurdity. I took the pieces of the 
things outside of me, and I molded 
them together. That is what a mutt 
like me, like Dillon, does. 

It was not about the food he used 
to eat, or the barking, or the lick¬ 
ing of his crotch. Those were not 
the things he needed for a peaceful 
mind. Sure, he wanted to sniff my 
butt one last time, but it didn’t hurt 
him not to have it. 

I think that is the reason why 
Dillon said it didn’t hurt. 


SOLOs 



COURTESY OF ANDREW BELSER 


During April 22-25, theater students performed solo pieces that 
they had been working on with actors from The Gravity Project 
for the past year. Performances occurred simultaneously in both 
the Suzanne von Liebig Theater and the movement studio in the 
Halbritter Center for the Performing Arts over those four days. 


Items with sentimental value can 
be worth more than an expensive 
piece of clothing. Wearing some¬ 
thing that is special to you can 
boost your confidence and make 
you feel at ease while taking a test, 
playing a sport or simply socializ¬ 
ing around campus. 

My article would not be com¬ 
plete without my favorite piece of 
clothing. 

I love my over-the-knee riding 
boots. They are extremely com¬ 
fortable, and I wear them with 
everything. Because they are flat, 
I can sport them all day without 
worrying about the pain that is 
inevitable when walking across 


campus in high heels. They can be 
worn in any weather condition, so 
they have become my go-to boots. 

Overall, comfort seems to be the 
fashion goal for the residents of 
Juniata College. Because the Col¬ 
lege has a relaxed atmosphere, it 
is logical that the students would 
translate that attitude to their style. 

There is no one “must-have” 
that fits every personality. From 
cowboy belts to sexy lingerie, ev¬ 
eryone has his or her own list they 
couldn’t live without. 

I believe Coco Chanel explained 
it best when she said, “In order to 
be irreplaceable one must always 
be different.” 
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MUSICOLOGY 


So that’s what the volume knob is for 


By Caitlin Bigelow 


Volume Knob is my favor¬ 
ite music blog. It consists of five 
young women with a passion for 
Indie music, a knack for creative 
journalism and amazing taste in 
music. There are a million music 
blogs out there, trust me five read 
a lot, but there is something unique 
about Volume Knob that I really 
enjoy. The short witty blog posts 
often describe concert experiences, 
album reviews and new songs that 
fit with the seasons. Recently, I had 
the opportunity to interview Jessi¬ 
ca Gentile, one of Volume Knob’s 
writers. 

The VK gals, Jess, Julie, Lizzie, 
June and Megan, “met” through 
an online Internet community, 
Audiography. “We would always 
find ourselves loving each others 
recommendations, as we had simi¬ 
lar interests and tastes. On several 
occasions I half-jokingly told June 
we should start our own blog since 
we posted so frequently on Au¬ 
diography. I never really thought it 
would come to fruition, until June 
actually set up a blogger account 
two years ago and thus VK was 
bom.” 


So in 2007 they began to spread 
the word by emailing their favor¬ 
ite music blogs and asking them 
to add them to their blog rolls and 
VK would do the same in return. 
“One other thing we sometimes 
do is post links to our reviews on 
fan message boards, which has 
helped with our fan base.” Quality 
music and terrific journalism has 
prevailed. They have come a long 
way since then and now draw in an 
average of 10,000 readers a month. 
Not bad for a hobby. 

I have begun to rely on VK to 
discover new artists and keep me 
up to date on what’s what in the 
music world. After all, 18 cred¬ 
its, soccer and pining for summer 
doesn’t leave me as much music 
time as I would like. But I was curi¬ 
ous, how do they find their groovy 
new tunes? Jess said, “Suggestions 
from friends and friends of friends 
come first and often leave the big¬ 
gest impression. Since we read a lot 
of blogs and press releases, most of 
which hype the same bands over 
and over again it’s hard to weed 
through the crap.” 

They also have alternative music 
finding methods, which are riskier 
but perhaps twice as rewarding 



A nythung' but ordinary 


Worst endings 


By Claire Williams 


This issue marks the end of an¬ 
other year. Some of you will ride 
gloriously off into the sunset. Oth¬ 
ers will drive into the sunset, be 
blinded by the light and hit a pot¬ 
hole, which will ultimately snap 
your axle and cost you a lot of 
money. This column is about those 
kinds of books with not so happy 
endings. I feel that I should give 
some sort of spoiler warning, even 
though there are only a few actual 
spoilers. 

Harry Potter by JK Rowling 

- JK had many readers hooked for 
six solid books. For the first half of 
the seventh book she held people 
as they excused a few “what?!” 
moments. Half way through, 
though, she started to lose peo¬ 
ple as more moments made the 
reader question her sanity. And 
then we hit the epilogue. While 
I have met some people who 
liked the epilogue, most people 
agree that it was at least a little 
off in left field (if not saying 
that it seems more like bad fan 
fiction than part of the book). For 
that, JK Rowling makes this list. 

The Sound and the Fury by 
William Faulkner - You may 
have noticed that I have no love 
for Faulkner. This book is the main 
reason why. Not only does he have 
one bad ending here, he has 4 sec¬ 
tions with unsatisfying endings. 
Since the sections aren’t in chrono¬ 
logical order, it’s hard to follow 
what’s happening from section to 
section and when I got to the end 
of the story, I felt entirely unsatis¬ 
fied. I personally feel that Faulkner 
just needed to be on this list. 

Twilight by Stephenie Meyer - 
I can feel some of you looking for 
your smite buttons. I can’t say that 
I enjoyed the overall book, so that 


made the ending worse. I found 
it hard to get through other parts, 
but the final scenes really confused 
me. How any lead character can 
be so uninvolved with the climatic 
scene in a book astounds me. In 
most books even if the character 
is unconscious, something reason¬ 
ably important is going on in their 
heads. Bella just sort of blacks out. 
For all those reasons, Meyer makes 
my list. 

To Build a Fire by Jack Lon¬ 
don - While I typically enjoy 
London, this story deserves to be 
on this list. While the story is fairly 
short, it’s still amazingly disap¬ 
pointing. For all the stories of sur¬ 
vival and moving up in the world, 
I guess there has to be a counter 
story. I can’t go into any more de¬ 
tail without ruining it entirely for 
those who’ve never read the book. 
But really London, did you have to 
be such a downer? 

The Little Match Girl by Hans 
Christian Anderson - While An¬ 
derson isn’t know for bringing good 
cheer, this story definitely isn’t go¬ 
ing to make your day brighter. I 
don’t mind a sad ending here or 
there, but there are some occasions 
that are typically expected to by 
happy. Like New Years. This story 
deserves to be here simply for the 
black cloud it creates over anyone 
who reads it. 

As finals begin and you look 
for something to cheer you up, I 
wouldn’t recommend any of these 
books. While I love Harry Potter 
and think the Little Match Girl is 
pretty good, they’re still frustrat¬ 
ing. I hope that over the summer 
you will all find some good reads 
with good ends. 

To the seniors, I hope that your 
life beyond college does not include 
any broken axles or sun blindness. 
Best of luck to all of you. 


when fruitful. In one of Megan’s 
posts she talks about the appeal of 
CD covers. 

“I see CDs with cool covers and 
I buy them. Because they have 
cool covers. Have I heard of them 
before? Does the track listing look 
cool? Is it cheap? These things 
don’t matter! I will put CDs that I 
have been wanting for ages back 
on the shelf and gleefully skip to 
the counter clutching the nicely 
artworked album close, because 
the cover looks cool.” Often times 
she finds mediocre and not so 
phenomenal bands, but occasion¬ 


ally she finds a real winner like the 
Architecture in Helsinki album “In 
Case We Die.” 

Interested in other winners? 
Here are some favorites from their 
recommendations in the past few 
months: 

Bon Iver, who I discovered when 
I bought “Dark Was the Night,” 
which they recommended. The al¬ 
bum is a compilation of great indie 
bands, and they donated the money 
to support AIDS. It was completely 
worth the $15.99. 

Ra Ra Riot, The Harlem Shakes 
and Sin Fang Bous were also great 


discoveries. 

Still looking for something else? 
Jess says she is currently obsessed 
with Boy Least Likely To’s new 
album “The Law of the Play¬ 
ground.” They combine upbeat 
melodies with disarmingly melan¬ 
choly lyrics to brilliant effect. Also, 
they are very cute and British. But 
they haven’t toured the US in three 
years so she’s getting impatient. 
Plus, Casiotone for the Painfully 
Alone, makes depressingly beauti¬ 
ful lo-fi keyboard-based pop mu¬ 
sic, and I adore their new album 
“Vs. Children.” 



Springfest & Relay for Life 


CHRISTOPHER SHANNON/JUNIATIAN 

On April 18 students enjoyed a day in the sun while having fun or relaxing at Springfest, or raising 
money for cancer research during Relay for Life. While some students walked all day and into the 
night for Relay raising $18,636.68 for cancer research and wareness, other students enjoyed the 
Springfest activities such as inflatables, live music—which included a return appearance by Black 
Violin—and other activities, such as caricatures, balloon characters and hats made for them. 
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Without scholarship incentives, recruiters 
struggle with risks and rewards of scouting 

Division III coaches devise game plans to bring new talent to their teams 
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Freshman guard Ashton Bankos, an athlete recruited to play for the 
women’s basketball team, dribbles upcourt during a game this season. 


By Chad Kohr 


With no athletic scholarships 
available to lure high school pros¬ 
pects, the process of recruiting 
at the Division III level presents 
complex challenges. 

In order for sports teams to be 
successful, they depend on good 
athletes and skilled individuals to 
round out their rosters. College 
coaching staffs have more control 
over how their teams are construct¬ 
ed due to recmiting. 

Each coach at Juniata approach¬ 
es recruiting in a different manner. 
Head football Coach Carmen Fe- 
lus believes recruiting is of utmost 
importance. He has implemented a 
detailed and regimented recruiting 
plan to attract athletes beginning in 
the fall. 

“Recmiting is the number one 
responsibility in college football 
and retention of the recmits goes 
along with that. When we re¬ 
cruit a player, to ensure that both 
the player and our football team 
thrive, they must be the right fit 
academically, physically and so¬ 
cially. 

“We determine this by evaluat¬ 
ing each recmit live, whether that 
is watching a football game or ob¬ 
serving him playing another sport. 


If we feel the recmit can help us 
and could be the right fit, we then 
by to bring the young man onto 
campus for a visit. We won’t bring 
a young man in unless we’ve seen 
him in person,” said Felus. 

Other coaches see recmiting not 
as a detailed plan, but as a game 
of chance. Head women’s basket¬ 
ball Coach Danny Young-Uhrich, 
whose women’s basketball team 
recently captured the ECAC South 
Division Tournament Champion¬ 
ship, understands how important 
recmiting players is, but she feels 
like the process is best described as 
random. 

“With recmiting, you can make 
your team as good as you want. 
You don’t get good players by just 
taking whoever comes to Juniata. 
As a recmiter, you have to go out 
and get players, but you have to 
understand that the seven best kids 
don’t mean the best team. As a 
coaching staff, we have to find 
players who will fit into our system 
and fill roles. 

“Recmiting Division III is a 
gamble. You can’t lure players 
with money and there are so many 
different factors contributing to 
why recmits choose Juniata. I try 
to sell the school first. I always 
remind the recmit that there is the 


possibility of a season or career¬ 
ending injury, so they need to pick 
Juniata because of reasons other 
than basketball, it has to be a per¬ 
fect fit,” said Young-Uhrich. 

Coach Young-Uhrich relies on 
a flexible, player dependent pro¬ 
cess of recmiting in order to find 
players that are the perfect fit. “We 
start out by assessing our returner’s 
position-wise and try to address 
our immediate needs through re¬ 
cmiting. We go to shootouts in the 
spring and summer that we know 
a lot of quality players attend, and 
several tournaments even provide 
you with information packets in¬ 
cluding players’ height, weight and 
academic profile. 

“After these shootouts, I’ll com¬ 
pile a list of players we’re interested 
in and send out hand-written letters 
in order to propose a more intimate 
form of contact than an e-mail. If 
we receive mutual interest, we try 
to get them in for a visit as early as 
possible. I also continue to check 
up on recmits’ stats and progress 
and I’ll e-mail them to tell them 
good game so they know we’re in¬ 
terested,” said Young-Uhrich. 

Coach Felus finds his football 
recmits in a much different way. 
“Each recmiting season starts in 
May of that class’s junior year 


of high school. We will visit ev¬ 
ery high school in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, New Jersey, the D.C. 
area, Virginia and selected schools 
in Ohio and New York. Each 
coach on staff has a designated 
area to recmit and also a secondary 
area where they are responsible for 
visiting the high schools in order 
to discover interested prospects 
and their academic profiles. We 
then compile a list of 1500 names, 
contact these players and evaluate 


them. By late November of their 
senior year that list will be down to 
300-400 young men who we have 
seen play a sport live and we know 
are capable of making it academi¬ 
cally and athletically at Juniata. 

“This will signal the start of 
our active recmiting stage, when 
we go back to each recmit’s high 
school remaining on our list and 
talk to principals, teachers and 


► see risks page 15 


Eagles ‘kill’ at Moltens and ‘set’ for EIVA tourney 

With Division III championship won , men's volleyball aims to conquer conference 



CHRISTOPHER SHANNON / JUNIATIAN 


Junior outside hitter Zach Wanner, seen here spiking the ball during 
a match earlier this season, was recently named to the EIVA All-East 
Second Team, EIVA Division III All-Star Team, and the 2009 Molten 
Invitational All-Tournament Team. 


By Suzi Lindquist 


The men’s volleyball team just 
won their sixth Molten Dill Invi¬ 
tational National Championship 
and have received a bye into the 
second round of the EIVA tour¬ 
nament. These accomplishments 
came hand in hand with All-Amer¬ 
ica and EIVA honors. 

The Eagles went into the Molten 
tournament after a disappointing 
season last year. 

“This is my second time win¬ 
ning Moltens. To be honest, it’s 
relieving. When I was a freshman, 
in 2006, that class had won four 
straight. To not win last year, you 
felt like you were a letdown. We 
were the first team to not win in 
found years. This year it was really 
nice to get it back again,” said ju¬ 
nior Evan Halteman. 

Last season was the first in five 
that the Eagles did not win the 
Molten Championships. 

“It felt good to bring back the 
championship to Juniata. Its good 
to get a lot of the younger guys 
have never won so its good to win 
something like this. We demol¬ 
ished both of the teams we played 
- we played really well, and it was 
a lot of fan. But no one thought we 
would win; they thought Ramapo’s 
serving was too good, and Stevens’ 
leadership was too good,” said Dan 
Follett. 

“We dominated. Stevens was 
talking trash - we beat them in 
three games; in fact, we didn’t lose 


a game at Moltens. A lot of online 
polls said we weren’t going to win. 
At one point we were up 29-16 
against Stevens - pretty embar¬ 
rassing against the second ranked 
team in tournament,” said sopho¬ 
more David Vogel. 

Because of these great perfor¬ 
mances at the tournament and dur¬ 
ing the regular season, the team 
has been selected for numerous 
awards. 

Coach Jeremy Price believes 
that his team deserves every award 
they get and hoped that his team 
would get at least five All-America 
awards. 

A national committee nominates 
and decides on all of these awards. 
Juniata has been fortunate to have 
a number of All-Americas in the 
past, and this year three players 
received the honors. Senior Matt 
Werle was selected for the fourth 
year in a row, his third on the 
AVCA Dill First Team. Senior 
Dan Powers received his second 
career honor, and his first selection 
for the first team. Halteman earned 
his first All-America honor this 
year when selected for the second 
team. 

“My first time as an All-Ameri¬ 
can? It feels good. I mean, it’s a 
great accomplishment to have in a 
career, and not everyone gets to do 
that. I agree with Coach Price, I feel 
like we had the talent that everyone 
could have been an All-American: 
we have people who are as good, 
if not better than some other All- 


Americans. We feel good. We just 
feel good. But we have more goals 
to attain with these upcoming 
matches; ultimately we’re playing 
for something much bigger,” said 
Halteman. 

After winning Moltens for the 
sixth time, the Eagles feel that they 
deserve a bigger trophy. 

The EIVA tournament is next 
for the Eagles, but All-East Teams 
were selected already. Juniata 
had four players named to All- 
East teams and one received All 
Star honors. Matt Werle was se¬ 
lected for the first team, while Dan 
Powers, Zach Wanner and An¬ 
thony Damiano were all named to 
the All-East second team. These 
four, along with Halteman, were 
all named to the Dill All Star 
Squad. 

“It was nice that we got four 
team members who got EIVA 
honors. Individual accolades are 
nice, but since it’s a team sport, the 
actual goal is winning as a team,” 
said Wanner. 

With these All-Team selections, 
the Eagles head into the semifinals 
tonight. If the Eagles win tonight, 
they will play Penn State in the fi¬ 
nals of the tournament. The team 
hasn’t been doing anything dif¬ 
ferent in practice, however, to get 
ready for the tournament. 

“We’re just doing back to the 
basics stuff to get ready for tour¬ 
nament. Honestly it comes down 
to what we do, not what the other 
team does,” said Vogel. 
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Track chases Nationals after successful season 


With one athlete in, others are striving to solidify qualification in field events 


By Nick Talisman 


After working hard through 
both the indoor and outdoor track 
seasons, many of the track team’s 
stars are in good shape to head to 
the NCAA Division III National 
Championships. With only a cou¬ 
ple weeks left to secure their spot 
in the championships, final at¬ 
tempts to improve top marks are 
heavy on the stars minds. 

Senior Kyle Mazur has already 
earned a guaranteed place for 
men’s javelin at Nationals, but all 
of the other competitors still have 
some work to do. Some, such as 
Senior Kelsey Buffenmeyer, cur¬ 
rently have provisional qualifica¬ 
tions that would get them in, but in 
order to secure their spot, they still 
need to improve their record. 

Bufifenmyer said, “It is hugely 
important for me to make it to 
nationals. It’s what I plan on mea¬ 
suring my career by, the point I’ve 
been working towards for years 
and years. I’ve had the opportunity 
three other times, but only made it 
sophomore year, so I want to go 
and do really well, because I’ve 
been working really hard since 
high school to do this well.” 

Buffenmeyer has a chance to 
compete in two events at nationals, 
with a long shot to reach 110 hur¬ 
dles as well. She would currently 
qualify for the high jump and is 
confident she can earn a spot in the 


long jump. 

A couple of freshman have also 
surprised and either provisionally 
qualified or come close. Dustin 
Drake became the second member 
of the team to at least provisionally 
qualify in the men’s javelin, and 
while he is a long shot to make the 
field, it is a great sign for things to 
come. Kirstyn Ginter came close to 
qualifying as well in the women’s 
javelin. 

Senior Pat Filamor was in great 
shape to close out his career in the 
national championships. Then, 
at Bucknell, while competing in 
the long jump, he pulled his ham¬ 
string. 

Filamor said, “My hammy 
pulled with five steps to go, and 
I still jumped the second farthest 
distance of my life.” 

However, despite getting such 
an injury at the worst possible 
time, Filamor remains determined 
to close out strong. 

He said, “Even if I can’t walk 
I’m still going to compete in the 
last meet of the year. The only 
thing that angers me is I didn’t get 
a chance to see what I really could 
have done. Filamor has been re- 
habbing constantly and hopes to be 
able to improve his mark enough 
in the last weeks of the season to 
qualify for nationals. In the final 
meet, he is determined to compete 
in eight events in order to make up 
for the lost time. 


Filamor said, “I’m compet¬ 
ing in eight events, event at my 
most injured, because one of my 
goals for this year was to win 
MVP, and I don’t want an injury to 
derail me.” 

The meet that Filamor will do 
this in happens to be the Landmark 
Conference Championships, and 
Filamor feels he owes it not only to 
himself but to his team to compete 
and do well. 

After one day of the LCCs, the 
women’s team was in second, and 
the men sat in third place, both cur¬ 
rently ahead of where they were 
projected to finish. 

Several members have already 
earned All-conference honors. On 
the men’s side, Drake beat out 
Kyle Mazur for first team All- 
Landmark honors, Filamor, Ma¬ 
zur, and Sam Williams received 
second team All-Landmark honors 
for the men. 

On the women’s side Buffen- 
myer not only won the high jump, 
but also set a conference record for 
her jump. The team will look to 
maintain their current success and 
hopefully improve on it on the sec¬ 
ond day of competition. 

The team will lose a number 
of seniors next year, and it may 
be tough to replicate this year’s 
achievements next year. But this 
year has been an undeniable suc¬ 
cess, and the team plans to finish it 
on a high note. 
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Freshman Ceth Parker, seen here earlier this season handing off the 
baton in the 4x100 relay during Juniata’s lone home meet, finished 
second in the 5,000m run at the Landmark Conference Championship 
earning him an All-Landmark Conference performance. 


Softball clinches Landmark Conference berth 


Following a four-year drought, seniors step up to plate for first post-season 
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Sophomore second baseman Callandra McCool takes a cut at a Catho¬ 
lic pitch during the second game of Juniata’s double header sweep of 
the Cardinals. The Eagles defeated Catholic by scores of 12-8 and 4-1 
to claim the #3 seed in this weekend’s Landmark Conference Tourna¬ 
ment at Moravian. 


By Erin L. McGinley 


The Juniata Women’s Softball 
team captured a berth to the Land¬ 
mark Conference playoffs for the 
first time in four years with an 
impressive 19-6 record. Although 
this is the second consecutive sea¬ 
son they have won over 20 games, 
it will be the seniors first time in 
postseason play. 

“It’s awesome,” said senior co¬ 
captain Jackie Morley. “We sat 
down after our freshman year with 
our coaches and set this goal [mak¬ 
ing playoffs]. Words can’t even 
describe how it finally feels to get 
here.” 

Morley realized her team’s 
potential early on in the season. 
“This year when we had our first 
conference series, we swept Drew 
University. After this, we finally 
realized that we could sweep the 
series.” 

Freshman Lindsay Darchicourt 
is excited for the seniors who have 
led the team all year. “The seniors 
have worked so hard; they deserve 
to go [to the playoffs]. They’ve led 
us in fielding and hitting all year. 
We want them to have this oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

The Eagles’ earned a spot in the 
Landmark Conference Playoffs 
after a doubleheader sweep against 
the United States Merchant Ma¬ 
rine Academy. Senior Liz Schmitt 
had a day for the record books 
recording five hits, including a 
homerun and grand slam. Six 
runs were also scored by Schmitt, 
as well as eight runs batted in for 


the series. 

In the second game of the dou¬ 
bleheader, the game was domi¬ 
nated by homeruns. Schmitt and 
freshman Pam Heinrichs each 
recorded single run homemns, 
while sophomore Melissa Moffat, 
who was moved up in the batting 
lineup after junior Rachel Nagy’s 
injury, recorded a three-run home- 
run. Nagy hopes to return for the 
postseason. 

Heinrichs also helped pave the 
road to the playoffs by solidify¬ 
ing a sweep against Catholic Uni¬ 
versity. Heinrichs finished off the 
first game of the double header and 
pitched a four-hit second game. 
The sweep of Catholic places the 
Eagles’ as the third seed for the 
double elimination playoff tourna¬ 
ment. 

Contributing to the success of 
this season is junior right-handed 
pitcher Alyssa Erb. She currently 
leads in winning percentage with a 
record of 12-6 for this season. She 


also leads the team’s three pitchers 
in strikeouts with 138. 

When asked what the goal of 
the season is at this point, Erb said, 
“Win the conference. It’s so ex¬ 
citing because I know that we’ve 
worked so hard this year. This is 
exciting for the seniors.” 

The Eagles finish their regular 
season by playing a double header 
against York College on April 27. 
Although York College is not in 
their conference, this is game is be¬ 
ing looked at as an opportunity to 
prepare for the upcoming playoffs. 
“We’ll see pitching that we need to 
see in order to be prepared for the 
playoffs,” said Morley. 

Through this attitude comes 
Morley’s philosophy for the sea¬ 
son. “Take it one game at a time. 
Try not to look too far ahead.” In 
order for the Eagles to prepare for 
the playoffs, they must use each 
game individually to prepare for 
the bigger steps ahead of them on 
this unfamiliar pathway. 


Flash Sports Quiz: 

1. What is Alyssa Erb’s record as pitcher? 

Answers: 

injSABf 'p 

9 Y 

06 Z 

2. How many minutes does Coach Felus spend 
recruiting each day? 

9 ~ Z \ l 

3. How many Molten Division III Invitational 
National Championships did the mens’ volley 
ball team win? 


4. In what track event did Kyle Mazur qualify for 
nationals? 
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JC tennis matches point- 
for-point at season’s close 

Teams remain unified and confident to the end 


By Aimee Radic 


The girls are on their way to 
Landmark Conference Champion¬ 
ships as seed number one or two, 
while the boys go into their playoff 
start with confidence. 

The boys are known for their 
“silly” and unique antics before, 
during, and after the matches. They 
are also very skilled and prove that 
through their Landmark record of 
4-2. The four seniors on the team, 
Casey Chew, Ryan Navarro, Aar¬ 
on Rhodes and Jonathan Skoner 
will be saying their goodbyes after 
this season and all of them are vital 
players. 

Senior Ryan Navarro said, “I 
think we have a great team in 
terms of unity and focus so I am 
extremely satisfied to end my se¬ 
nior year with this group of guys.” 

The only things that Navarro 
said he would change are the close 
matches throughout the season. 
“The close matches are the ones 
that stick out in my mind most 
clearly, and the close losses are al¬ 
ways the hardest. I guess I would 
go back and win the close ones. I 
would have also worked more on 
my doubles game as our doubles 
has turned out to be a key factor 
this year,” said Navarro. 

The men’s team is hill of talent 


and with goals set so high in the 
fall; everyone knew they had to 
work hard. When asked how the 
team did overall, Navarro said, “I 
think we have already exceeded 
our expectations, and I am happy 
with the way everyone is play¬ 
ing going into the final couple of 
matches.” 

Even when the four powerhouse 
seniors leave, Navarro feels con¬ 
fident that it will not put a huge 
dent within the team. “Losing four 
starters is tough, but I think there 
are some promising incoming 
freshmen that can make our team 
a threat next year,” he said. 

Navarro also brought up a nice 
point in explaining the team’s unity 
and comfort levels with each other. 
“Watching how the other teams we 
play communicate off the court, I 
think our team has a special bond 
that is rare and not visible from 
other teams. I think this is mostly 
due to our level of comfort ability 
with one another, even when diffi¬ 
cult topics arise,” said Navarro. 

One interesting topic discusssion 
that has come up more than once is 
marriage and divorce. “I will prob¬ 
ably end up marrying someone on 
the team after I graduate, though I 
haven’t decided who yet,” said a 
smiling Navarro. 

As the boys continue to show 


true teamwork and determination, 
the girls are proving their ambition 
as they barrel through the rest of 
their 5-0 Landmark winning re¬ 
cord. The two seniors on the team 
express their excitement but also 
share some surprising information. 
“I am really excited to go to the 
Conference Championships, but 
there is only a small chance that we 
can go to Regional’s,” said senior 
Ariel Otmba. 

Even though the girls have prov¬ 
en that they can defeat almost any 
opponent that they are faced with, 
the team may still not go to region¬ 
al. Otruba said, “Even if we win 
the Championship, there is still a 
slight chance the NCAA will ap¬ 
prove our credibility and let us into 
the NCAA.” 

Senior Caroline Weisser said, 
“It is really cool to be the best in 
the conference. We can gain more 
recognition now. We have gone 
through some rough times in the 
beginning of the season and to 
be number one in the end is re¬ 
ally awesome of our girls,” said 
Weisser. At the beginning of the 
season, junior Maggie Wolenter 
had a broken wrist, freshman Katie 
Healy sprained an ankle and junior 
Amanda Fontana had circulation 
problems in the colder weather. 

“It turned out so much better 
than I ever thought it could. It 
didn’t seem like we were coming 
together and with people missing 
and all the injuries going into the 
season, no one really knew what to 
expect. There were a lot of ques¬ 
tions of what we could do,” said 
Otruba. Otruba brought up the 
hard work of specific players and 
specially mentioned a possible 
Rookie of the Year in the confer¬ 
ence. “Katie Healy should get 
‘Rookie of the Year,” said Otmba. 
She does not let the opponents get 
to her and almost feeds off the an¬ 
ger that is in the match. The mental 
game never affects her and she still 
remains undefeated,” said Otmba. 

The girls’ and boys’ teams are 
showing immense success and will 
hopefully gain more recognition 
from their peers on other sports 
teams for their hard work. “We 
always start out slow, but always 
come out with the win,” concluded 
Weisser. 
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Freshman Jenny Wang returns her opponent’s shot during a match ear¬ 
lier this season. Wang has been a large part of Juniata’s success this 
season posting a 4-2 doubles record and a 9-3 singles record. 
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Junior Jarrad Silver returns an opponent’s shot during his doubles 
match during Juniata’s match against the Merchant Marine Academy 
on April 18. The Eagles defeated the Mariners 9-0 to clinch a Land¬ 
mark Tournament berth. 

The men’s season ended Tuesday in an 8-1 loss to number one 
seed Drew University. The team’s final 11-8 record is one of the 
best in program history. The women’s team played Goucher in a 
Landmark tournament semifinal yesterday, after press time. See 
the match’s result and photos at www.juniatian.com. 


By the Numbers 



school’s record number of wins for 
softball. 


1: Db - DE 

time in which Melissa Johnson 
won the 400m hurdles at the 
Landmark Conference track and 
field championships. 



team batting average for softball. 
Juniata is currently second in 
this category in the Landmark 
Conference. 

□ 

number of sets lost by the mens’ 
volleyball team over the course of the 
Molten Invitational Championships. 
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Baseball comes out on wrong side of squeeze 

Despite late season push from the bullpen , Juniata falls short in the playoff race 


By Kevin J. Campbell 


Despite playing some of the 
best baseball of the year recently, 
we still fell short of making the 
Landmark Conference playoffs. 
Our current record of 13-21 does 
not show the progress we’ve made 
over the season or the marginal 
games we’ve lost. Despite a dis¬ 
heartening season, we fought hard 
as a team to stay competitive with 
some of the best teams in the con¬ 
ference. 

“I don’t think we accomplished 
the goals we set out to accomplish 
at the beginning of the season,” 
said Head Coach Tom Gibboney. 

After a 2008 first place finish 
in the conference, our stakes were 
high to repeat this accomplishment. 
Instead, we ended conference play 
with a disappointing 6-12 record 
and sixth place finish, followed 
only by Drew University. 

Not only did we not meet the 
standards set last year, but we have 
not had a season with more than 20 
losses in over eight years. “Juniata 
baseball has a definite winning tra¬ 
dition, and it’s disappointing to get 
away from that this year. Howev¬ 
er, our record does not do this team 
justice. It’s been a great experience 
playing with this group of guys, 
and I hope to see the success of the 
program continue into the future,” 
said senior Matt Sullivan. 

Statistically, senior Adam 
Spadafora led the team with 39 
hits, 39 runs scored, 25 walks, 19 
stolen bases and a batting average 
of .342. Designated hitter Dane 
Ott also contributed great senior 
support at the plate, driving in 32 
mns and leading the team with 
four homemns. 

Despite some inconsisten¬ 
cies and just not performing well 
under pressure, we were able to 
make progress in places where we 


showed inexperience at the begin¬ 
ning of the season. It takes many 
pieces of the puzzle to work effi¬ 
ciently for a baseball team to see 
success. This season, when there 
were positive results on the pitch¬ 
ing mound, the rest of the game 
followed suit. When struggling on 
the mound, there was more pres¬ 
sure put on the hitters to perform. 

“When our pitchers pitched 
well, we would play better both 
defensively and at the plate hitting 
the ball. However, when our pitch¬ 
ers didn’t pitch well it put every¬ 
thing else back on our heels,” said 
Gibboney. 

Freshman Matt Regan pitched 
the full nine innings against the 
University of Scranton on his way 
to earning his first career win and 
helped secure the series victory. 
Regan shuck out four batters and 
gave up only two hits, two runs 
and one earned run, earning him 
the complete-game win. Regan 
was named Landmark Conference 
pitcher of the week for his perfor¬ 
mance. 

Another successful pitcher, 
sophomore John Love, captured 
his first career shutout against 
Moravian. “My teammates made 
me look good in the field, Greg 
Hoffman called a great game [be¬ 
hind the plate], and I was happy to 
get one for the seniors. We fought 
hard this year and we have a lot 
of talent to work with next year. 
I couldn’t imagine my first two 
years without the awesome seniors 
that will finish their college careers 
this year. They have taught me a 
lot about baseball and many other 
things,” said Love. 

Although there will be no post¬ 
season play for the team, there are 
some young players, like fresh¬ 
men Tom Eck and Will Hoffman 
that have stepped up this season 
and will be a big impact in years 
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Sophomore pitcher Marty Hauck delivers a pitch during game one of Juniata’s double header against Pitt- 
Greensburg on April 17. The Eagles split the double header with the Bobcats winning the first game 10-7 
before falling in the second game 25-12. 


to come. Already looking at next 
season, Gibboney said, “We need 
to take a look at the details and fo¬ 
cus in on the little things that will 


help us get more wins.” 

With a new baseball locker room 
soon to be completed and incom¬ 
ing freshman in the fall, new goals 


and high expectations are already 
being set for next spring in order 
for the Eagles to get back to the 
winning tradition. 


Division III recruitment driven by coaches’ devotion 


► from RISKS page 12 


others about the young man. We 
will also go into every recmit’s 
home to leam more about the re¬ 
cruit. From December to spring 
break, we invite our recruits in for 
visits, which is our opportunity to 


sell Juniata academically, athleti¬ 
cally and socially,” said Felus. 

Most of the recruiting process is 
dependent on the student-athletes 
being recmited and what they want 
out of their college experience. 
The Juniata men’s volleyball team, 
recently crowned 2009 Molten 


Division III National Champions, 
has consistently had success at a 
high level because of the ability to 
recruit standout athletes. Sopho¬ 
more volleyball player Dan Follet 
attributes much of the reasoning 
behind his college choice to the 
team’s stellar reputation. 


“The real reason I was origi¬ 
nally interested in the school was 
through volleyball. The coaches 
persistently called, e-mailed and 
came to watch me play in tourna¬ 
ments. The coaches were very 
consistent in talking with me every 
week about playing here and set¬ 


ting up times for visits. 

“I was eventually able to limit 
my college choices to Juniata and 
another school. Both schools were 
great academically and would 
cost about the same, but the de¬ 
ciding factor was the volleyball 
team’s reputation for playing the 
best competition, winning a lot of 
games overall and winning Na¬ 
tional Championships. The coach¬ 
es being persistent helped a lot in 
my decision,” said Follet. 

The consistent time and energy 
the men’s volleyball coaches have 
put into recruiting has helped mold 
a powerful winning program. 
Coach Felus and his staff are cur¬ 
rently putting a lot of effort into 
developing another nationally suc¬ 
cessful program at Juniata through 
recruiting. 

“Every day of the year we do 
something to help our recruiting 
efforts because we understand that 
it will show on the field. During 
the season, we arrive every day 
at 7a.m. and devote the first 45 
minutes in office to recruiting, 
along with the last 45 minutes 
(8:15p.m.-9:00pm) of the day. Re¬ 
cruiting is the first and last thing 
we will do each day. That’s how 
you make your livelihood,” said 
Felus. 
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By Bennett Rea 


Well, the end of the year is near, and you 
know what that means: we’re all tired as 
hell and I’m very depressed that I already 
wrote a column about trying to think of 
something to write about. I should’ve 
saved that until I was really desperate... 
like I am now. Damn. 

Don’t worry though. I eventually decid¬ 
ed to write about end-of-the-year rituals. 
Yes, that stuff that everyone does at the end 
of the year that is completely ridiculous 
when you really think about it. And I re¬ 
ally thought about it. Here are some you 
may find yourself doing in the next week 
or two, unfortunately: 

1. Selling back books 

Ah yes, the selling back of books to the 
bookstore, friends, random strangers on 
ebay.com or that weird Belltower Books 
company that failed miserably here last 
year. Selling back those pricey books to 
the bookstore is a wonderful tradition here. 
You go to the store with a perfectly intact 
Bio textbook that your parents had to mort¬ 
gage their house for, and the bookstore of¬ 
fers you several shiny pennies for it. Neat. 

So many people still sell back their books 
to the bookstore, it’s astounding. Any oth¬ 


er option would be much more attractive 
and lucrative, including simply lighting the 
book on fire. 

2. Throwing away stuff you 
can’t fit in your car 

You know that rug you paid a decent 
amount of money for? Well, somehow, 
it doesn’t fit in your car for the trip home 
even though it fit when you moved in. 
This, along with refrigerators, chairs, mi¬ 
crowaves and beer pong tables mysteri¬ 
ously will no longer fit in your car. So, 
you have to chuck it or give it away to the 
less fortunate, who are in desperate need of 
beer pong tables. 

3. Not sleeping 

This is a given, as finals week makes you 
give up 25 hours a day (not a typo) for cer¬ 
tain classes’ finals. But don’t be too upset; 
sleep does come eventually (sometimes 
eternally, depending on your course load). 
At least it’s nice to know that we have a li¬ 
brary that stays up just as late as us! (Note: 
This is in no way true unless you regularly 
go to bed before it gets dark, in which case, 
please share your secrets.) 

4. Declaring war on bugs 

This really just comes with the territory 


of summer weather. The bees, wasps, hor¬ 
nets, spiders and scarily huge versions of all 
of those things are now out and about. By 
out and about, I mean in our classrooms, 
dorms and frightened thoughts. Buy some 
Raid. Buy a gun. Get a braver roommate. 
Any of these solutions will do. 

5. Avoiding/enjoying the heat 

It’s so great/horrible to have the weath¬ 
er in the mid-80s! Everyone is tanning 
outside or desperately trying to stay 
away from that burning sun; one of the 
two. 

After what seems like 10 to 12 years of 
cold, rainy and snowy weather, this hot 
weather should be a welcome change. But 
we didn’t ask for it to be this hot, dammit! 
We only wanted it to be warm and sunny, 
not hellishly hot! Bring back that cold 
weather pronto so we can complain about 
not having hot sunshine instead! You 
know, air-conditioned dorms would solve 
this whole problem.. .that is a blatant hint 
to the College. 

Most likely, there are rituals that I have 
missed. Frankly, I’m already starting to 
partake in Ritual #3, so I could care less 
about the ones I’m forgetting. Forgetting 
stuff is probably the sixth one. 


Guess who? 



Can you name this Juniata pro¬ 
fessor? This campus personality 
will be revealed on www.junia- 
tian.com. 



Last issue’s “Guess Who?” (above) 
was Emil Nagengast, professor of 
politics. 
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